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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
‘are more than half of the Saratoga Papers of 1893. As some misap- 
prehension may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the 
Association, it may here be said that all papers engaged for the General 
Meeting of the American Social Science Association are so engaged, 
with the understanding that they may be printed in the Journal of 
Social Science if the Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers 
choose to publish their papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers 
no objection), it must be with the stipulation that these papers may also 
be published in the Journa/, at the option of the Council as to the time 
of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers for the meeting of 1893 is 
printed on pages v-vi. 


ConcorD, Mass., Dec. 30, 1893. 
































GENERAL MEETING OF 1893. 





The General Meeting of 1893 was held at the new Town Hall 
in Saratoga, beginning Monday, September 4, and closing Friday, 
September 8. 

The opening Paper was by the President, H. L. WayLanp, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, Monday evening, September 4, at 8.00 P.M., 
on “ Compulsory Arbitration.” A Debate followed. 

The Departments held sessions as follows :— 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 
Department of Education. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Secretary. 


10.00 A.M. Announcement of Prizes to Universities and Col- 
leges. 


10.30 AM. A Paper on “ Athletics for City Girls,” by Dr. 
Mary T. Bissell, of New York. 


11.30 AM. A Report on “ Zhe Education of Epileptics,” by 
the Secretary of the Department, Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson, of 
New York. 


12.30 P.M. Annual Report of the Secretary, F. B. SANBORN, 
of Concord. 


8.00 P.M. Annual Election of Officers. 


8.30 P.M. An Address by Hon. Oscar S. Straus, of New 
York, on “‘ Zurkey and Civilization.” 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Department of Finance. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, 
Hon. F. J. Kincssury, of Waterbury, Ct., on “ Zhe Relative Value 
of the Factors that produce Wealth.” 

10.00 A.M. A Paper by Col. Jacop L. Greene, of Hartford, 
on “ Bimetallism.” 

















‘ 
vi GENERAL MEETING OF 1893 ois 
11.00 A.M. A Paper by Dr. CHarR es B. Spaur, of New York, 
on “ Zhe Status of Silver.” ’ 
11.30 A.M. A Paper on “ Zhe Silver Question of India,” by be 
Dr. E. B. Andrews, President of Brown University. 
12.00 M. Discussion of the preceding Papers. 
4.00 P.M. Meeting of the Council of the Association. 
8.00 P.M. An Address by FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D., of 
New York, on “ Recent Progress in Medicine and Surgery.” 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 
9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, 
Prof. FRancis WAYLAND, of New Haven, Ct. 
10.00 A.M. A Paper on “ Zhe Retributive Element in the Treat- 
ment of Convicts and Criminals,” by JouN McKEan, Esq., of New a Ig 
York. 
10.30 A.M. A Reply on the same subject, by EUGENE SMITH, 
Esq., of New York. i" 


12.00 M. A Paper on “ Recent Reforms in the Penal Code of 
Switzerland,” by Prof. Gzorce G. Witson, of Brown University, 
Providence. 





8.00 P.M. An Address in memory of GEORGE WILLIAM 
Curtis, by Epwarp B. MERRILL, Esq., of New York. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
Department of Social Economy. 


9.30 A.M. Address by the Chairman of the Department, 
F. B. Sanborn. 

10.00 A.M. A Paper on “ Zhe Mutual Benefit Societies of Con- 
necticut,” by S. M. Hotchkiss, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. 


11.00 A.M. A Report from the Department on “ Results of 
Legislation concerning the Sweating System.” 





= 
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11.30 A.M. Remarks by Vive KaNnanpa, of Madras, and 
others, on the preceding Papers. "eS 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

II. Its object shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with 
general superyision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten 
Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-Laws. The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Depart- 
ments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, 
and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or in his 
absence a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the 
Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective commit- 
tees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as 
such by the Council, its President shall be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. And, 
whenever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such by the 
Council, its Chairman shall become ex-officio a member of the parent Associa- 
tion. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the consent of the 
President of the Association, may appoint such special Department Committees 
as they may think best. The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, 
unless he resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation 
he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of 
one Department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a lifeemember exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment to this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


A TRIBUTE TO HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICE. 
BY EDWARD B. MERRILL, OF NEW YORK. 


[Read Sept. 7, 1893.] 


We come, in obedience to the dictates of our hearts, in the 
acknowledgment of a personal duty, and in the observance of a 
beautiful custom,— a custom coincident with the tears shed at the 
first grave,— to pay a tribute to the memory of our friend. 

And, although it is difficult to say anything wholly new concern- 
ing him, we may also ask if it is yet full time to tell what manner 
of man he altogether was. 

“Many places have already spoken his eulogy,”— have given 
up the hour, to trace the lines along which his character was de- 
veloped ; to make more distinct and clear to our apprehension his 
labors, the habits of his daily life, the charming qualities of his 
personal presence, the delights of his companionship, the even 
and unsurpassed high level and elevated tone of his writings as 
a journalist, his scholarship, his grace of manner, his sincerity in 
action, his great common sense, his iron will and personal courage, 
giving him rightfully his place among the men of history who 
dared to take the responsibility upon rare occasions, when no one 
else could speak the word ; to a consideration of the purity of his 
literary style, his love for the people, to whom the sovereignty 
of our country was long since and originally dedicated, his love of 
art, books, music, nature, of little children, his respect for his 
neighbors, his devotion to the cause of education, and to the 
effort to bring in an era of purer politics and wiser laws and their 
administration,— of all these conceded virtues, all which were his, 
I hazard the opinion, more has been written and said since the 
last sad day when they laid him to rest forever than has been 
written or said of any other private American citizen during or 
before the period in which he lived in our American republic. 
For he was, partly by reason of circumstances, but more largely, 
I believe, from his own personal choice, holding no political 
office by election, and of his own will seeking none (he at one 
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time told me that the only office he would accept would be the 
Presidency of the Century Club); not even the graduate of any 
American college; a child, in a measure, of the school system of 
New England and the traditions of ‘its early settlers; inheriting by 
birth the temperament of the student, the patriot, and the moralist, 
yet bringing to bear through all his career those qualities of mind 
which compel observation of affairs, and the study of the philo- 
sophical relations of events as they occur, obedient in his conduct 
and worship to the finest usages, moral forces, and highest ideals 
transmitted from his own ancestry among the earliest settlers of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and from the Puritan Pilgrims, 
and from all the other sectarists of that early period ; and with all 
these and more behind him, with the world before him, and every 
door opening wide at his coming,— he lived for the more than 
threescore years allotted to him, and he died, distinctively a 
private citizen. 

Of whom else among his contemporaries can so much be truly 
said ? 

And how, with no discordant note, the whole people united in 
the pzan which affirmed his praise and eulogy! with what willing 
hands they brought the leaf with which to weave a chaplet to bind 
his brow! 

By the press, to which vocation he gave so great a part of him- 
self, and by whose influence journalism at its best, in these latter 
days, has become co-ordinate with literature ; by the pulpit, for 
which no one, not even its brightest ornament, harbors in his mind 
a larger reverence than did he; at the college festivals, upon whose 
platform no orator of our time was ever more welcome, nor any 
speaker whose mature thoughts clothed in such captivating form 
ever inspired such confidence, or attracted more willingly, or led 
with easier step to attain to a higher life the young men of this 
republic; by the resolutions of all the various organizations with 
which he was in sympathy,—chartered to subserve every philan- 
thropic and reformatory step taken that the citizenship of his time 
might be helped forward, and made more patriotic and less venal ; 
by all the different societies the observance of whose anniversa- 
ries was incomplete if he was absent; in the State legislat- 
ures, in the clubs, in the chance gatherings of friends to whom 
“his memory is myrrh, and his presence was frankincense and 
flowers,” and to whom his acquaintance was an education in 
ethics ; at the firesides of his neighbors, to whom the example of 
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his daily life lent the argument in support of the sunny side of 
their various creeds ; in city, town, and village, and by the country- 
side ; in poem and prose,— his character and virtues, his rectitude 
and sincerity, his mental equipment and industry, and his long and 
open career, so various and so interesting, and by which the many 
sides of his nature are clearly disclosed, have been discoursed 
upon; and by all these and more his eulogy has been amply 
spoken and approved. 

It is little indeed that I shall be able to add to this wealth of 
praise ; and I must bespeak your largest indulgence if I fail to 
reach that high level which the subject, and a due consideration 
for this Association of which he “was at one time President, and 
always in full and active sympathy with its aims,” demands. 

The nobility by nature of his ancestors, his place of birth, his 
studies, travels, and occupations through the nearly threescore 
and ten years which were allotted to him to live, have become so 
well known by repetition that I might well leave those reminis- 
cences for a more competent hand. I shall treat them but briefly, 
and in such a way as may lead us by gradual and easy steps to the 
view I take of the permanent result of Mr. Curtis’s career. 

He came attended by that great company, his contemporaries, 
all of them his personal friends —the founders one may justly 
say of our distinctive American literature — and whose names are 
now “familiar as household word” throughout the civilized world. 
The year he was born Irving had published but three of his ever- 
welcomed volumes, all of which are still read; Holmes was at 
school; Whittier a lad at work upon the farm; Emerson was 
at Harvard; both Longfellow and Hawthorne were classmates 
at Bowdoin College ; Lowell was just tottering into boyhood ; and 
from over the sea Charles Lamb, just retiring from his clerkship 
in India House, stood, as if silently waiting for some successor 
worthy from mental kinship to wear henceforth the bays of Elia, 
and, living but a few years, departed, bidding our friend hail and 
farewell. 

He was born into the “soul-liberty” of Roger Williams, at 
Providence, in February, 1824, within sound of the bell and in 
the shadow of Brown University, of which he was always a loyal 
foster-child, as he came afterwards to be almost the favorite 
among her many foster-sons. This phrase was a frequent text 
with him: he lived true to this principle throughout his whole 
career, cherishing and imparting the spirit and meaning of the 
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fullest “soul-liberty” as best he could, in its broadest interpreta- 
tion; and he has made the word, by his apt use of it, so familiar 
that it has become a current coin in letters and a synonyme of 
freedom in its broadest significance. 

His mother died while he was very young. His maternal grand- 
father was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 
and held in high esteem. He died while he was from that State 
a member of the United States Senate, and when holding this 
latter office was a pronounced opponent of slavery. 

His father was a man of high position in the mercantile com- 
munity, and, I have heard, transmitted much of the charm of his 
voice and courtesy of manner to his distinguished son. 

After he had been at a boarding-school at Jamaica Plain for 
a few years, and subsequently with a private tutor, in obedience to 
the wishes of his father, he was placed with a German importing 
house in New York. 

The boy’s school-days near Boston, and his experience in Ex- 
change Place, are supposed to be freely given in “ Trumps,” Mr. 
Curtis’s only novel (1858-59). 

I should hesitate to pass judgment upon this book as being a 
good or a poor novel, for I have been often told by my compan- 
ion, who sits at the other end of my own hearthstone, that I do 
not know a good novel when I read one; and whether it be good 
or poor, and whether it be true or not that it was not his most suc- 
cessful book, I must express the opinion that the book is worth 
reading, without regard to the presence or absence in its pages of 
those dramatic or descriptive situations, or competent analyses and 
delineations of character, the presence of which are requisite to 
the make up of a good novel. I must aver that the whole book 
is worth reading alone for the admirably descriptive chapter upon 
the preaching of Drs. Channing and Summerfield ; the character 
of Lawrence Newt, the honest merchant; and for the discovery 
that before he had taken his later position of a recognized journal- 
ist the author clearly perceived and well understood the tricks 
and methods of the “ boss politicians,” and so could preserve in 
this literary form the lasting infamy of General Arcularius Belch. 

One year of business placed Curtis where years before it had 
placed Agassiz, wo, being similarly constrained by the wishes 
of his father, entered a counting-house, and who said, after he had 
obtained the distinguished position as a naturalist into which he 
was born, that, “if he had followed a business pursuit, he would 
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probably have become nothing but a mere banker.”’ So it was 
with Mr. Curtis. In 1840 the Transcendental movement had pro- 
gressed so far as to invite the interest of scholars and other 
thoughtful people, both men and women, everywhere ; and Mr. 
Curtis, then tiring of his semi-forced occupation as clerk, threw it 
up, and went to Brook Farm. 

He was then a boy but sixteen years of age. This step on his 
part, and the one just succeeding it, were the steps by which, as 
I think, were determined the final issues of his educational life. 

The intimate family relation and association by this lad at this 
impressionable age — possessed by no vanity nor false pride, but 
modest, courteous, industrious, with a taste for books, and a natu- 
ral aptitude for learning, a native literary faculty, and a receptive 
spirit— with the dwellers, neighbors, and visitors at Brook Farm 
was of inestimable advantage to him, exceeding that of all the 
schools besides. 

Add to this his later residence in Concord, with the out-of-door 
work and days, with his admitted and welcome intercourse with 
Emerson (at that time forming a friendship and respect for one 
another, which never abated while either lived), and with Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and all the other disciples who 
dwelt near that tabernacle, and one may estimate somewhat the 
sources of his early inspiration and the intellectual foundation for 
all his subsequent work. 

No adequately complete and continuous account of the origin, 
purport, and dispersing of the community of Brook Farm has been 
written. But sketches, more or less true, may be read in various 
volumes. I have heard it said that Mr. Curtis was never fully 
satisfied with the spirit or comprehension of the subject by those 
authors whom he had read, and was too busy and preoccupied 
with his own work to undertake it himself. I can tell you nothing 
in detail which will be new regarding it. But I think no one well 
informed of the character, attainments, and purposes of those who 
first conceived the plan,—so scholarly and philanthropic, so ear- 
nest and sincere, were they all in this early and misdated effort to 
realize an ideal conception of common life,—no one can pass a 
judgment of their attempt, measured by its intellectual and spirit- 
ual results, as being otherwise than a great, if not the greatest, 
single movement of Christian philosophers on this continent. 

Although we seldom meet in his writings with any direct refer- 
ence to Brook Farm, or any confession of his thorough appreci- 
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ation of the effort, or the trace of any indication that he was 
affected by its Transcendental spirit, and although it was early 
disbanded, yet time has justified the formation of the society, and 
its fundamental spirit can never be lost to us. Just as a hitherto 
concealed and unknown spring in the earth, by some seismic in- 
fluence, is released from its hidden home, and flows thenceforth 
through its newly found portals to gratify and refresh the arid 
land, on every side alluring it to a new use and finer beauty, so 
the intellectual impulse born of this community, breaking through 
the sordid and material crust which still seemed to overlay and 
weigh down the spiritual progress of the practical mind of New 
England, released from any further fear or mistrust of a love for 
the loftiest idealism, flowed forth in a bright and sparkling cur- 
rent, and, moving westward by slow approaches, so infected the 
common temperament of the people as to make the character 
of Lincoln possible, filled the valley of the Father of Rivers with 
the hopes of a new manhood, and opened the doors of a great 
university at the feet of the Golden Image worshipped at the 
Golden Gate on our Western sea. 

With this environment, in this new atmosphere, infiltrate by the 
influences of this school, and beneath the muffled blows of a new 
science and a new scholarship, of literature and of a faith in the 
obligations to the highest duties, this image shall yet be found 
disintegrated, and its dust “scattered like chaff upon the summer 
threshing floor.” Verily, as Emerson says, verily, “ when the great 
God lets loose a thinker on this planet, then all things are at risk.” 

“Fear, Craft and Avarice 
Cannot rear a State. 
Out of dust to build 
What is more than dust,— 
Walls Amphion piled 
Pheebus ’stablish must. 
When the Muses nine 
With the Virtues meet, 
Find to their design 
An Atlantic seat, 
By green orchard boughs, 
Fended from the heat, 
Where the Statesman ploughs 
Furrows for the wheat ; 
When the Church is social worth, 
When the State-house is the hearth, 
Then the perfect State is come, 
The republican at home.” 
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“He who builds upon ideas builds for eternity.” 

In 1846 Mr. Curtis made his first and only visit to Europe and 
the East. He travelled extensively and observingly over the 
continent, and was matriculated at the University of Berlin. His 
time was passed wisely and profitably in his studies of politics and 
history, of music, of men, and of natural scenery; and, either by 
the diligence or on foot, by the railway or camel’s back, or by the 
dahabeah, with most delightful travelling companions he saw and 
heard all that in those times, and for all times, is worth seeing 
and hearing in those portions of the earth’s earliest civilizations. 
The personal enjoyment which he reaped from these active and 
engrossing years was of more importance in its results to us than 
to him, from the literary fruit they afterwards bore. 

This fruit, the “ Nile Notes,” the “ Howadji in Syria,” and much 
of what is embodied in “ Lotus Eating,” and many of his “ Easy 
Chair” papers, he offered to us with a modesty only excelled by 
the great delight by which it was, and always will be, enjoyed. No 
student of Egypt or of Syria and the Holy Land will have com- 
pleted his studies of that ancient and withered civilization, until 
he has had the good fortune of looking through the atmosphere 
of that far-off and tropical clime through the bright and cheerful 
spectacles of our friend. His philosophy of travel he expresses in 
this way: “ The highest value of travel is not the accumulation of 
facts, but the perception of their significance. It is not the indi- 
vidual pictures and statues we saw in Italy, nor the elegance of 
Paris, nor the comfort in England, nor the splendor of the Orient 
in detail, which are permanently valuable. It is the breadth they 
give to experience, the more reasonable faith they inspire in the 
scope of human genius, the dreamy distances of thought with 
which they surround life. In the landscape which we enjoyed as 
a varied whole, what do we care for the branching tree or the 
winding river, although we know that without tree or river there 
would be no landscape! When Italy and Syria and Greece have 
become thoughts in your mind, then you have truly travelled.” 

In these books the reader will be transplanted to the East, and 
here may gather the impressions of the poet, the scholar, the 
critic, and the shrewd and humorous observer of men and things, 
conveyed in a style of exquisite daintiness; rich with the cordial 
juices of the peach and plum; full of the fragrance of Scripture, 
enhanced by his own sympathy, his culture, and his religious 
spirit, broad, catholic, profound, embracing every people in every 
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clime, and saturated with the sweetness and aroma of flowers and 
song. 

He was still a young man, not yet thirty years of age, when 
these books were first published. They were received both abroad 
and at home with high praise; and now after the lapse of forty 
years, rereading them with our better knowledge of the Orient, of 
the author, and of his mental powers to us, they seem to be even 
more valuable than at the period they promised to be. 

You leave them in full accord with the crisp, epigrammatic criti- 
cism of Rufus Choate. A copy of the “ Poetry of the East,” by 
Rev. William Alger, had been sent to him. Meeting the author 
soon after, he remarked to him, “I examined your ‘ Poetry of the 
East’ with a great deal of interest. The Orientals seem to be 
amply competent to metaphysics, wonderfully competent to poetry, 
scarcely competent to virtue, utterly incompetent to liberty.” 

He returned from Europe disciplined by his constant study, ob- 
servation, and experiences of long travel in the congenial com- 
panionship of Hedge, Cranch, and Kensett, with his mind well 
equipped for the work which was before him. 

The faultless expression of his poetic taste ; his love of books, 
of Nature in all her various moods ; his delight in the occupations 
nourished best in the still air of the library of the student ; his 
gentle sarcasm, tinged with a savor of sadness, as he paints with a 
free pen the follies of the gilded youth and their forgetfulness of 
noblesse oblige, the foolishness and vanity of an ambition to gain 
the things that perish,— all these by his cultivated powers of liter- 
ary description and comparison of nature, and the best results of 
human efforts, together with the delights of travel, he gave to us 
in “ Lotus Eating” in 1852. 

In one passage he says: “ Many a man to whom Niagara has 
been a hope and an inspiration, and who has stood before its 
majesty awe-stricken and hushed, scarcely wonders that his words 
describing it are not pictures and poems. But any great nafural 
object, a cataract, an Alp, a storm at sea, are seed too vast for any 
sudden flowering. They live in experience, moulding life. At 
length the pure peaks of noble aims and the broad flow of a gen- 
erous manhood betray that in some happy hour of youth you have 
seen the Alps and Niagara.” 

In this same year he began his first work upon Harper's Maga- 
zine, and commenced his genial comments upon society, which 
later led up to the “ Potiphar Papers.” 
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Of Putnam's Magazine, established in 1853, he, associated with 
Mr. Godwin and Mr. Briggs, became a co-editor. Mr. Godwin 
says that in an editorial conference it was settled that each editor 
should write a paper upon “ Parties,” believing that in those warm 
political times such a series would bring this new literary venture 
into favorable and wide public notice. And in this wise Curtis 
showed with characteristic humor his interpretation of the scheme 
and appreciation of the wishes of the reading public by producing 
his “ Potiphar Papers.” Later in the same magazine he published 
his “ Prue and I,” the most charming bit of continuous sentiment 
he ever wrote. 

Every one who reads anything has read it, and it would seem 
superfluous to mention it further here. It is a prose idyl, full to 
the end with the most delightful comments of society and of men 
and women; of autobiographic recollections and sentiments; of 
dreams, fantasies, and whims,— all clothed in such a charming liter- 
ary garb and with such verisimilitude of time and place and mood 
that the reader is carried along its pages in the company of the 
simple-hearted but philosophic book-keeper and his wife, sym- 
pathizing in all their pains and sorrows, their simple pleasures, 
and their honest joys; and, when you close the book, and lay it 
down, it seems as though you were saying “good-by” for the 
last time to the hero, your most loyal friend, because he was the 
friend of every honest thought and manly deed. 

The “Homes of American Authors” was also published in 
Putnam's. 

His- business connection with the publication of the magazine 
was less fortunate. But I need not rehearse what has been so 
often told to the credit of the great sense of personal honor, which 
was one of the marked characteristics of the man. By reason of 
it, he became one among many great living teachers and lay 
preachers of a now almost forgotten system, which extended more 
widely over our Northern States his literary reputation, and de- 
lighted every audience by the charms of his presence, by the 
sound of his marvellous voice, his grace of manner, his captivat- 
ing scholarship and rare judgment of men, of books, of literature, 
and of life. In his many lyceum lectures throughout the East 
and West, through thirteen long and tedious winters, while of such 
great advantage to us all, I cannot but feel that he superimposed 
upon himself, through his delicate and refining moral sense, a 
labor uncalled for by any legal or by the best mercantile judgment 
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concerning a business obligation, and erected a barrier between 
himself and the honors which belonged to him by reason of his 
genius and attainments. He had not then, and never in all his 
life, had any time to pay attention to anything except the duty 
next in hand. Then it was to pay a debt laid upon a friend 
through the neglect or oversight of another ; and, though death fol- 
low the effort, with him was the undying sentiment that the debt 
must be paid. 

It was during this period that he delivered, by invitation, his 
course of lectures upon “The English Novelists ” before the Low- 
ell Institute in Boston. His lectures upon Thackeray, and upon 
Dickens and Charlotte Bronté, which he often repeated subse- 
quently before other audiences, were three of the twelve lectures 
he prepared for this course. He was then about thirty years of 
age. The invitation was a great compliment to so young a man; 
but his habits of reading and study from the beginning, his long 
travel, his acquaintance with many of the authors themselves, his 
critical judgment, his literary charm of style and grace of delivery, 
and his most attractive personality were an augury of the complete 
triumph he obtained. No more popular or popularly instructive 
course of lectures was, I venture to say, ever delivered before that 
noble institution, whose management, since its first dedication to 
science and letters, has received upon its platform the most noted 
scholars of the English-speaking world. I can just recall their 
wide-spread interest and popularity, and how those who could not 
hear read them with avidity and delight as they were reported in 
the press. I can only refer you now for comparison to the interest 
taken in London in his course of lectures upon “ Moral Philoso- 
phy,” as described by Lady Holland in the life of her father, 
Sydney Smith. 

Of his other lectures, and of the lecture system, I avail myself 
of what Mr. Chadwick has so well written: “His rivals were 
Beecher, and Chapin, and Parker, and Emerson, and Phillips, and 
many of less note; but no one was welcomed more cordially than 
he, or did less to debase the currency which he exchanged for 
F. A. M. E., as Chapin called it,—‘ Fifty and my expenses,’ then 
a maximum rate. Parker was more massive, Emerson more pro- 
found and mystical, Phillips more incisive, Chapin more vehement, 
Beecher more humorous and impassioned ; but no other had his 
perfect charm of voice and manner, suiting the dignity of noble 
thoughts expressed in cadences that were like music to the ear. 
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Many of his lectures were upon literary subjects, but always with 
a lively feeling for the personality behind the book. His ‘Sir 
Philip Sidney’ was related to his repertory much as Phillips’s 
‘Lost Arts’ to his, which was much more contracted ; and ever, as 
men heard, they confused the speaker with the man of whom he 
spoke. 
“ What Sidney’s fame was, his shall be,— 
A gracious name to men, 
With more than Sidney’s chivalry, 
And more than Sidney’s pen !’ 


“As the anti-slavery combat deepened, his lectures took its 
impress more and more, until frequently it became his solitary 
theme and he must go from Dr. Furness’s house, in the peaceful 
and Quaker City of Philadelphia, to the lecture hall with six 
revolvers in the pockets of as many friends, to insure his safety.” 

It was in October, 1853, that Mr. Curtis first began his series 
of essays for the ‘Easy Chair” in Harper's Magazine. It will 
probably not be questioned that it is by those productions that he 
has become so widely known as a purely literary man. And it is 
hardly necessary, in this presence, to attempt any analysis or criti- 
cism upon them. As various in topic as they are elegant and ele- 
vated in style and tone, the series covers every subject,— men, 
society, fads and fashions, recollections, natural scenery, philoso- 
phy, poetry, satire, humor, criticism of books, tributes to departed 
friends, politics in the larger sense, and whatsoever can suggest 
itself to a literary worker of such wide observation as his, such 
cultivation of mental qualities, such high moral tone, such courage, 
and pure regard for the welfare of common people, and such 
appreciation and worship of the highest ideals of life. Their first 
appearance was an epoch in American literature. They follow in 
literary development the long series of essays upon the common 
but interesting affairs of daily life, which were begun more than a 
century before by those well-preserved and still-read papers which 
made the names of Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith, familiar to 
our youth,— books for instruction and delight, and which complete 
a seeming solidarity of the mental culture of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. We need have no apprehension that the “ Easy Chair” at 
its best will lose anything in any aspect of our criticism — whether 
it be knowledge of men and affairs, purity of style, or purity or 
moral tone — by the coldest comparison with “ The Tatler,” “The 
Spectator,” or “ The Citizen of the World.” It will live forever in 
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literature with them, to be held in praise higher, by as much as 
the moral tone of social life of this day, and the customs of polite 
society are purer, sweeter, and more gracious than were those of 
the past century in England. 


“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


No higher praise could be given it, no more sorrowful recogni- 
tion that the “ Easy Chair” was vacant, nor greater sense of the 
loss we must bear, than that at Mr. Curtis’s death the series was 
discontinued. 


“ The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem.” 


In 1856 General Fremont was a candidate for the Presidency, 
and it was in this campaign and in his support that Mr. Curtis 
first entered actively into political life. In this year also he made 
his distinguished literary address at Wesleyan University upon 
“The Relation of the American Scholar to Politics and the 
Times.” I think it was perhaps this address which first attracted 
toward him, as a political thinker and guide, the attention of the 
young men of America,—an attention which, the longer continued 
and faithful it was, was sure, in the thirty years of thought and 
counsel derived from it, to develop and enrich their great and un- 
swerving confidence and affection which became his, and his al- 
most alone of the political leaders of his day. It was a position 
of which he or any man might be proud, to be the leader and guide 
of the youth of a great Republic. What nobler position, or higher, 
may man ask, and what greater praise can be bestowed than that, 
neither by line or word of all he said or of all he wrote, either in 
politics or literature, in all the forty years ot his mental activity 
and public work, did he say or write a word or line which would 
corrupt or mislead with false doctrine the young men of his time? 
To no mind more than to his own was there ever present a more 
constant watchfulness of the progress of this Republic, or a more 
constant effort that this progress might be carried along upon the 
highest levels of national development; nor to any one was the 
truth ever more distinctly present that to the young men are en- 
trusted the future and the fortunes of their country. 

From this time forward and until the day of his death he took 
deep and active interest in public affairs. 

In 1860 he was a delegate to the convention which nominated 
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Abraham Lincoln ; and, although Seward was his candidate, yet 
with constitutional independence of judgment and conduct, he re- 
fused to bind himself to vote only for him. To no one more than 
to him was there afterwards a keener appreciation of the fact that 
it was a happy fortune which gave the honor to the less experi- 
enced but wiser man. It was in a short speech which he made at 
this convention that he won one of his earliest and most significant 
triumphs as a political orator. 

The so-called practical and self-constituted leaders, the self-con- 
sidered wise and hard-headed politicians, had not only proposed 
among themselves to dictate the movements of that body, but had 
also arranged that in that first great gathering of the Republican 
party, just preceding the Civil War, there should be nothing “ in- 
flammatory ” in their declarations which might serve to disturb the 
border States. When the platform was reported from the com- 
mittee, Joshua Giddings, of Ohio, who had been one of the leaders, 
as he was one of the founders and fathers of the party, moved an 
amendment to it, embracing the immortal words of the Declaration 
of Independence. Some such motion was expected, so, at a pre- 
concerted signal being given by these “leaders,” the motion was 
voted down, and Giddings turned to leave the convention. “It 
seemed to me,” said Mr. Curtis afterwards, — “it seemed to me 
that the spirits of all the martyrs to freedom were marching out of 
the convention behind the venerable form of that indignant and 
outraged old man.” 

Mr. Curtis sprang to his feet, and renewed the motion. His 
voice was drowned in the opposing clamor. A writer in the press 
thus describes the scene : — 

“Folding his arms, he calmly faced the uproarious mass, and 
waited. The spectacle of a man who would not be put down, at 
length so far amused the delegates that they stopped to look at 
him. 

“¢Gentlemen,’ rang out the musical voice, in tones of calm in- 
tensity,— ‘gentlemen, this is the convention of free speech, and I 
have been given the floor. I have only a few words to say to you, 
but I shall say them if I stand here until to-morrow morning.’ 

“ Again the tumult threatened the roof of the wigwam, and again 
the orator waited. His own moral courage and pluck, and the 
chairman’s gavel, soon gave him another chance. Skilfully chang- 
ing the amendment to the second resolution, to make it in order, 
he spoke, as with a tongue of fire, in its support, daring ‘the repre- 
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sentatives of the party of freedom, meeting on the borders of the 
free prairies, in a hall dedicated to the advancement of liberty, 
to reject the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, affirm- 
ing the equality and defining the rights of man.’” 

The speech fell upon that audience like a spark upon tinder, the 
members came to themselves, their souls glowed anew with the 
fires of love for universal and equal liberty on this continent ; and 
his amendment was adopted with a shout of enthusiasm more 
unanimous and deafening than was the yell of scorn with which 
it had been previously rejected. 

This was his opportunity, and he accepted it, to make his first 
personally historic impression upon our national politics, and to 
add his wise counsels in giving direction to a national party. No 
one could do more. He could do no less. It places his name 
among those who, on rare occasions in history, have dared to take 
the responsibility. ‘‘I cannot do otherwise. God wills it.” 

With a serene confidence in the holiness of the cause in which 
he was enlisted, with an unquestioning faith in the purity of the 
motives of the people who were behind it, with a sincere confi- 
dence in the validity of the reasons for his party’s existence, he, by 
this personal effort, became at one bound its Abdiel, “ Faithful 
among the faithless, faithful only he.” 

From this time onward his position in politics as a thinker upon 
the broadest lines, as a leader of unquestionable moral courage, as 
a guide of the purest motives, was fixed and recognized all over 
the land. His labors were incessant in every cause in which his 
interest was engaged, and they continued until the end held in 
view at the outset of the contest was attained. He served his 
party in all its conventions, national and State, and in those which 
are held to subserve more local interests, with the fidelity which 
was a part of himself and which he could not neglect; and he often 
served either as a presiding officer or as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

In 1867 he was a member of the Convention, among the dele- 
gates at large, called to amend the Constitution of the State of 
New York. He there served as the most efficient chairman of the 
Committee on Education, and therein performed most excellent 
service in lending his aid towards the permanent endowment of 
Cornell University, in the debate regarding the disposition of the 
public scrip appropriated for Agricultural Schools. It was while 
in this Convention that he delivered his argument upon conferring 
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the right of suffrage upon woman. Of course, his proposition was 
voted down, but not until the members had listened, charmed by 
his manner, instructed, but not persuaded, by his arguments, to a 
speech which he seldom, if ever, subsequently surpassed in the 
demonstration of the amplitude of his historical knowledge, in the 
sharpness of his satire, the kindliness of his humor, or the reason- 
ableness of his logical position and his knowledge of jurispru- 
dence. 

Before the Civil War had closed, in 1863, he became the politi- 
cal editor of Harper's Weekly. He here secured the widest pos- 
sible opportunity for public service, and a “door of utterance ” 
wider, more commanding, and ampler than any other which he 
had held before, either as lecturer or platform orator. 

This position he held until the close. 

Through this door went far and wide, week by week, even to 
the “ends of the earth and to the uttermost parts of the sea,” his 
editorials,— clear, clean, and forcible, elevated in tone, bringing 
journalism up to the level, in many instances, of pure literature ; 
sincere in motive, elegant in form, irrefutable as to the facts, im- 
pregnable in their logic, the garland of flowers concealing often- 
times the tendon of steel beneath ; always and at every period of 
time urging uncompromisingly freedom for man, political justice, 
the highest conceptions of principle and conduct, and the subver- 
sion of intrigue and political jugglery, whereby the interests of his 
pure democracy, “the unrestrained aspiration and expectation of 
the new man,” should be put at risk. 

It was an unusually broad-minded, liberal, and generous member 
of the so-called stalwart wing of the Republican party in Pennsyl- 
vania who replied to the question of his friend, another adherent 
of the same wing, but who was more stalwart, “You don’t say 
that you read Curtis’s editorials in Harper's Weekly, do you?” 
“ Read them,” he replied,—“‘ read them! I guess I do, and I can 
say more: I only wish I could write them.” So in this unknown 
way his influence worked, and through these unseen channels 
came to the surface and the sunshine, in the surprises on future 
election days. 

If you will bear in mind also how his occupation of journalist 
required so wide a study of the daily affairs of our own and of 
every other country of the globe,—their politics, finance, diplom- 
acy, laws, their music, their philanthropies and educational move- 
ments, their great men living and dying, each of which hold in 
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these latter days so close and intimate interest and concern of 
every intelligent mind here and everywhere, requiring such con- 
stant and engrossing labor and study, such clear perceptions on 
his part, such accurate judgment and such sincere comment, 
meeting at every turn the approval of his friends mingled with 
the bitterest criticism of opponents, the abuse of enemies, and 
the obloquy of triflers; how his occupations ran along so easily 
and quietly in a double current for thirty years with the prepara- 
tion of his literary essays and numerous addresses and speeches, 
each office distinct and undisturbed by the other, each work and 
consummation separate and apart from all the others, marking 
and limiting each vocation off from everything else about it, as 
the fabled waters of the classical fountain passed underneath the 
sea, “ but the sweet stream passed under the bitter sea, the bitter 
sea pressed on the sweet stream, and each flowed unmingled, un- 
changed in taste or color,” — you will the more clearly recognize 
the mental amplitude of the man. 

Almost immediately succeeding the close of the war the abuses 
in the subordinate civil service began to attract a more public 
attention. President Lincoln — meditating in his most trying hour 
over the doubtful results of military movements, bearing upon his 
shoulders the weight of so many public duties, patient beyond all 
other men of his time with the complaints of his friends, the slug- 
gishness and incompetence of some in high places, the treachery 
and fraud of the pretended friends of the public cause so near his 
own heart, but sustained by his own patriotic and faithful instincts 
at a height beyond that of any other man — failed to conceal the 
sorrow and indignation at the selfishness and indifference to the 
then condition of affairs with which the politicians and office- 
seekers pressed continually upon his attention, to the great detri- 
ment of other most delicate and important duties. 

“One month after his first accession he said he wished he 
could get time to attend to the Southern question; he thought he 
knew what was wanted, and believed he could do something 
toward quieting the rising discontent, but the office-seekers 
demanded all his time. I am like a man so busy in letting rooms 
in one end of the house that he can’t stop to put out the fire 
that is burning the other.” 

“ Sitting here,” he continued, “where all the avenues to public 
patronage seem to come together in a knot, it does appear to me 
that our people are fast approaching the point where it can be said 
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that seven-eighths of them are trying to find out how to live at the 
expense of the other eighth.” And to his former law partner, Mr. 
Herndon, he said, “If ever this free people, if this government 
itself, is ever utterly demoralized, it will come from this human 
wriggle and struggle for office ; that is, a way to live without work.” 

Mr. Lincoln was at one time taken suddenly ill with the vario- 
loid. After recovering, he remarked to a friend that there was 
some satisfaction in it, after all. It was the first time since he had 
been President that he had anything that he could possibly give 
that somebody did not want. I lately read that “The Assistant 
Treasurer, in 1869, discharged one hundred and twenty-five clerks 
to economize the treasury service ; and out of the whole number 
there were one hundred that had not even a desk or a chair or 
any business in the building. So many families in Washington are 
decayed that, in order to prevent the members from being a tax in 
almshouses, they are made a tax in the different official bureaus.” 

It was after the death of Mr. Lincoln that the Hon. Thomas 
A. Jenckes of Rhode Island, a member of Congress and a very 
distinguished lawyer, framed and introduced a measure which was 
the first practical step towards civil service reform. By his earnest 
and capable advocacy of this proposed law it was passed, and the 
slow and halting march of this reform from that time was begun. 
After 1870, and when the country had passed through “the recon- 
struction period, and the fruits of the war were harvested beyond 
all danger of loss or impairment,” Mr. Curtis, cheerfully taking the 
second place in the combat, with Mr. Jenckes as chief, began the 
great work which thereafter engaged his great power and influence 
with the public. In 1871 he was appointed by General Grant to 
the chairmanship of the first Civil Service Commission ; and from 
that time to the delivery of his last address in Baltimore, in April, 
1892, as president of the Civil Service Reform League, he was 
the leader of the movement. 

To the mere politician the question of civil service reform, at 
the time when it was first thrust upon his unwilling attention, was 
the least attractive question in political matters of these modern 
days. Inoculated as he was, and is, with the poison of the spoils 
policy, he thought he saw, and so asserted, that in a classified ser- 
vice, and the abolition of all subordinate official positions from the 
condition established by usage of the necessity of a change of 
occupants with each change of administration, a reduction in the 
number of votes he might occasionally control would result to him 
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in lessening the number of small offices to be filled. In this way 
to him “bossism” in politics would in a large measure become 
decrepit, and its attractiveness as an occupation destroyed. That 
was probably exactly what was hoped for by the leaders of this 
new movement. And it was reasonably expected that out of the 
decrepitude and the destruction of this corrupt political condition, 
by this overturning of old methods and a revivifying of the public 
lethargy and indifference, by the sunshine of a new patriotism and 
a new faith, there would arise a new growth of public spirit and 
genuine political service of each private citizen, to the manifest 
advantage of the country and the people, and to those perma- 
nently engaged in honorable public service. In this way, and in 
this way only, can a pure democracy carried on upon pure princi- 
ples of effort and action come to its final fruition, and justify itself 
as a rational form of government. 

“In Mr. Curtis’s reports, as president of the Commission, he 
established the fundamental principles of the reform, defined the 
large lines of its methods, and erected its impregnable defence 
against all constitutional objection. 

“ As president of the League, not only each year did he review 
the progress of the cause, and arouse and instruct public senti- 
ment in its support ; but not a week, scarcely a day, passed that 
he was not aiding in the suggestion and direction of the work. 
He lived, happily, to see its substantial triumph, and when he 
passed away could have had no fear that his patient, unselfish, 
untiring effort in its behalf had been wasted.” 

As in the realm of natural science the elemental forces and 
every form of animated life have reached man through some divine 
affinity, and become known through some Berzelius or Linnzus 
or Morse, so it seems as if all through the history of the intel- 
lectual development of nations we could trace the final embodi- 
ment and vivifying of the highest ideals and the noblest moral 
sentiments in the lives and deeds of the great men of the world. 
And we may not despair of an ultimately genuine civilization in 
our own America, nor of the fulfilment of our best hopes for a 
pure democracy, a republic absolutely free, that this last vantage- 
ground upon the earth for the ultimate triumph of the human race 
shall yet become here the habitation where man must be better, 
wiser, and happier, when the moral sentiment of patriotism and of 
the stability of constitutional government, of equality before the 
law, and the clearest purification of practical politics as consum- 
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mated in civil service reform, all reach man without cavil and 
without dispute in those great men gone before, whom we may call 
our own. 

When the student shall search for the beginning, in the history 
of our country, of the statements in literature of the endeavor to 
lift our civil service up from the slough of pauperism and spoils, 
and to endow it with more dignity and intelligence, he will find 
that from the earliest period of the attempt until his life closed, by 
common consent, the controlling spirit and guide, the leader of all 
was George William Curtis. 


“ His country held him as her noble son, 
Who strove to make her parties undefiled, 
To lift their feet from out the filth of place, 
And set them where real victories might be won.” 


Such, in the general, was the life and public service of George 
William Curtis from his birth, in 1824, all along through his sixty- 
eight years, and down to that pathetic moment on the 29th of 
August, 1892, at his modest home, when, sitting by his bedside, 
and holding the hand of his only son, he heard the summons of 
his Master, and, answering the call, bade us farewell. 


“Lycidas is dead,—yes, dead, ... 
... without a peer.” 


I went with mutual friends for a short drive among the Berk- 
shire Hills, which had early won and kept his praise, in the after- 
noon, in early September, of the ideal day on which they buried 
him on that grassy slope in the Moravian Cemetery on Staten 
Island. All Nature, as is her wont on these “all loving” days, was 
as serene as the expression upon the face of our dead friend. 
Greylock at the head of the valley, “all tolerant of culture to the 
top,” its sides clothed with the shadows of the pine and hemlock, 
and its footpaths bright with the golden-rod and aster and meadow- 
sweet, stood calm and watchful of life below, of the changes of the 
day and seasons in their turn, as it has stood for ages. The tem- 
perature, “which had lost much of the fervent heat of summer,” 
was grateful to all our outward senses, the flowers bloomed undis- 
turbed save by the passing air, the birds held high court in tree 
and hedgerow ; but everything, all this beauty and grandeur and 
delight, was in such contrast and discord with our emotions of 
sorrow and sense of irreparable loss, this marvellous manifestation 
of the glory of the summer just passing away was in such conflict 
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with our mood, as almost to make it seem a hollow mockery and 
sneer, “a smiling as in scorn” and irony at our grief. 


“O ostrich-like forgetfulness ! 
O loss of larger in the less! 
Was there no star that could be sent, 
No watcher in the firmament, 
No angel from the countless host 
That loiters round the crystal coast, 
Could stoop to heal that only child, 
Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled, 
And keep the blossom of the earth, 
Which all her harvests were not worth ? 


Covetous death bereaved us all, 
To aggrandize one funeral.” 


In that distant, lonely, restful spot he sleeps a dreamless sleep. 
The tolling of the bell from the church in the vale, the low, sweet 
prelude of the Moravian hymn, which in one unbroken strain fol- 
lows each morning sun, echoes of the accustomed foo<falls of 
the wayfarers who are won’t to visit the graves of the favorite sons 
of men, the twittering of the passing birds in their flight, the broad 
arch of the sky, the silent stars, the long line of ocean, the songs 
of the sailors upon the deck of his own “ East Indiaman,” resting 
upon the bosom of that beautiful bay which he loved so well, and 
the “lapping of the waves of the tireless sea upon the pebbly 
shore” shall be his requiem forever and ever, till the heavens be 
no more. 

Beyond what has been said regarding the career of Mr. Curtis 
there remains to be briefly considered his faculty of oratory, and 
those traits of character in his local and private life for which he 
was so justly esteemed, and those habits and influences of his by 
which he will be longest remembered. 

The attractiveness of oratory itself is so fleeting ; it is so com- 
posite in its completeness, depending for its finish and effective- 
ness so greatly upon the personality of the speaker, his manner, 
his voice, his theme, the occasion, upon his earnestness and sin- 
cerity, together with the responsive mood, active and sympathetic 
or latent, in his hearers,— that it is impossible to describe it, or to 
convey to another its momentary charms and effects. You may 
say that it was classical and cold in Everett, or conversational but 
pyrotechnic in Phillips, or earnest and soul-stirring in Beecher, or 
electric and irresistible in Rufus Choate; but all this attempted 
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delineation of what you saw and heard with such rapturous delight 
from each one of them, in the end, are mere words in the descrip- 
tion, and fall far short of conveying any appreciative idea of what 
was so effective in its utterance. 

The charm, the enjoyment, the sweet influences, any more than 
those of music and flowers, cannot be carried far away from the 
occasion which produced it, and lives only in the memory. 

Soon — too soon — the oratory of our friend will be but a mem- 
ory. 

About the places that knew him, the public halls, the college 
platforms, at the many banquets where he spoke, there still linger 
—and will yet linger so long as the memory and enthusiasm of the 
fathers remain — traditions of his presence, his marvellous voice, 
his eloquence. At Wesleyan the old men tell you “it was here, 
and on one of the marked days of my life, when I heard his ad- 
dress upon ‘ The Scholar in Politics’” ; at Union they tell you of 
his oration as Chancellor of the University; at Brown no one can 
forget his reply to Wendell Phillips in his address upon “ What 
the College has done for our Country”; and in Berkshire they 
recall his noble address upon the unforgotten patriotism of their 
Revolutionary fathers at the dedication of their soldiers’ monu- 
ment, on one face of the shaft of which will be forever read this 
unique inscription: “ For the dead, a tribute; for the living, a 
memory ; for posterity, an emblem of ioyalty to the flag of their 
country.” 

So is and shall be recalled with pleasant memory, tinged with 
the universal sorrow at his loss, that it was here the gentle scholar 
talked as with a friend ; or here the orator aroused to activity the 
dormant impulses for freedom ; or here the philanthropist pleaded 
the common cause of men ; or here the historic places in our land 
enlarged their horizons and were lifted to a more exceeding glory 
by the magic of his learning and his skill. 

In any gathering of which he was a part there was no feast until 
he had spoken, and no oratory afterwards. 

From among his many speeches I am permitted to make a brief 
selection from one which he delivered at a banquet given to the 
President of Brown University, as showing the general high plane 
to which he invited his hearers before he had closed his public 
after-dinner talks : — 

“ And yet, when I say that the American college is now required 
to train American citizens, I do not mean that it is to abdicate its 
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highest possible function, which is not to impart knowledge,— not 
to impart knowledge, gentlemen, but to stimulate intellectual and 
moral power. It is a poor education, believe me, that gives ac- 
curacy in grammar instead of a love of letters, that leaves us mas- 
ters of the integral calculus and slaves of a sordid spirit and mean 
ambition. When I say that it is to train Americans, I mean not 
only that it is to be a gnome of the earth, but also a good genius 
of the higher sphere. With one hand it shall lead the young 
American to the secrets of material skill ; it shall equip him to 
enter into the fullest trade with all the world; but with the other 
it shall lead him to lofty thought and to commerce with the skies. 
The college shall teach him the secrets and the methods of ma- 
terial success ; but, above all, as high as Brown University is above 
Market Square, it shall admonish him that man does not live by 
bread alone, and that the things which are eternal are unseen. 
‘The gardens of Sicily,’ said Lowell, ‘the gardens of Sicily are 
empty now; but the bees from every clime still fetch honey from 
the tiny garden plots of Theocritus.’ That is honey which is 
stored in the college cell: the love of beauty, of goodness, the 
love of truth, the preference for the spiritual to the material, the 
unconquerable conviction that the greatest glory a nation has is 
not great riches, but noble men.’” 

For some time the church of which he was an attendant on 
Staten Island was without a pastor. He was asked to conduct 
the service, and for several years did so, reading from the 
published sermons by the clergy of all the sects, such as met his 
high standards of religion and life. He sometimes conducted 
also or assisted at funeral services. This was one of the count- 
less neighborly kindnesses of his which he never refused, and 
one which tended greatly to liberalize and unite the society of 
that suburb. The catholicity of the spirit which he brought to the 
selection of the sermons to be read was not controlled by any the- 
ological bias, of which he had none, against the particular writer, 
but only sometimes by the want of a literary form in accord with 
his high literary instincts for the plan of any discourse. His con- 
duct of religious services was exceptional, and very attractive to 
every one. In the reading of the Scriptures his enunciation was 
so clear, the inflections of his voice so correct, and the Hebrew 
and Greek idioms as preserved in the Bible were so translated 
into the expressions to which our Western ears were accustomed, 
that its truth and beauty seemed to take on a new language and 
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a new influence, and to become nearer and more human to his 
hearers. In his attendance at the last burial rites I have seen the 
griefs of the mother lightened by his sympathetic service, the faith 
of the father in the providence of God reawakened and uplifted, 
and the tears of sorrow and despair wiped from every eye. 

I have heard him read during the church service, “ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” and, as the words of the hymn fell from his lips 
upon your listening ear, so calm, so prayerful, so aspiring, so rev- 
erent were the tones of his voice that your heart seemed for the 
moment to hesitate to make another pulsation lest it should disturb 
your rapturous emotion, and the thrill of your excitation chilled 
your blood in its channels, and trickled like tears along your 
nerves like a chord of exquisite music; and, when he had ceased, 
his hearers felt, if he had done nothing else, that the hour was full, 
and that a religious service had already been performed. 

To quote upon this topic, Mr. Cary, his biographer, says : — 

“His public speech was on occasion very stirring, but it was 
still more persuasive, enlightening, and convincing. If it had a 
fault, it was its faultlessness. The orator’s charm was felt the 
moment he arose. His form was manly, strongly built, and ex- 
quisitely graceful. His head was of noble cast and bearing ; his 
features, rugged, but finely cut; his forehead, square, broad, and 
massive ; his lips, full and mobile and of classic modelling ; his 
eyes of blue gray, large, deep set under shaggy brows, lighted 
the shadow as with an altar flame, so pure, so gentle, and so pro- 
found was their expression. His voice was a most fortunate organ, 
deep, musical, yielding without apparent effort the happy inflec- 
tions suggested by the thought and feeling, clear and bright in the 
lighter passages, ringing now like a bugle, now tender and flute- 
like, and now vibrating in solemn organ notes that hushed the in- 
tense emotion it aroused. Quite apart from the subject-matter 
of his discourse, there was in his lifetime no more delightful and 
esthetic pleasure than to listen to him when he was at his best. 
Not a few of his speeches will rank among the very best examples 
of American oratory.” 

Mr. Curtis did not pass through his long, industrious, and open 
career without criticism. It would be strange if he had. Men of 
such strong character as was his are too marked in the community 
to altogether escape notice. And they only, or such as they, be- 
come the leaders in the march. He had physical health, pluck, an 
iron will and faith, and a great admiration and confidence in men 
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of moral courage; he was pure in heart,— the purest man I ever 
knew,— simple in manners and habits of life, sweet in courtesy, a 
lover of art and nature, of children, of man and woman, and of all 
cultivated things. He was generous of his gifts, and no occasion 
was too simple to engage his active interest, when so requested 
by his neighbors. He had no light vanity which could be hurt by 
the failure of any to hear his speech or read his papers or to fol- 
low in the ways in which he led. His standard of conduct as a 
private citizen, neighbor, and political guide, was ideal, but yet 
practical, and fixed by the immortal rules of the purest morals, 
construed with adherence to the admitted canons and philosophy 
of common sense ; and, while his native temperament seemed at 
an early period to express its views upon lines which were deemed 
to be sentimental and theoretic, their ultimate adoption by his 
party at a later period gives him justly the high place he will al- 
ways occupy among American leaders; and shows him not to have 
been a dreamer and doctrinaire, but the friend of all men, of 
the church, of law and order, of the slave, of liberty and the 
State. What he strove always to impress upon all was his ab- 
solute moral conviction that the genius of America is the spirit 
of “the absolute equality of opportunity,” of truth, of the divinity 
of labor, and integrity ; that no radical wrong may ever be the sub- 
ject of compromise; that the rules of all conduct for all men are 
the dictates of the educated conscience ; and that the principles of 
the common law, when purely administered, are a system of the 
highest ethics. 

His mind, as were his lips, was absolutely free from cant, and 
was possessed by a supreme contempt for the Pharisee and dema- 
gogue; and he never failed to prick with his most caustic pen 
any wind-bag of pretension as he appeared. He personified in a 
higher degree than any person whom I have ever known the abso- 
lute and eternal principles which underlie and sustain the religion 
of self-respect. No matter how great or of how little general 
importance was his theme, nor how limited the occasion in general 
interest, nor how few his audience, his whole heart was enlisted ; 
and he never felt that he could afford to do less than his best. I 
have heard him address an audience of less than twenty persons 
at an annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association with 
such vigor in action, with an affluence of learning and argument, 
and with an eloquence which he would not have striven to surpass, 
had he at the time been endeavoring to convince a hostile majority 
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in the Senate of the United States ; and I was told, by one of his 
hearers, that he was still at his best in that last address in a fire- 
engine house in the village where he died, at the simple cere- 
monies attendant upon the dedication of a new hose-carriage of 
the local fire company on the Decoration Day of his last year; 
where, in commending to his neighbors the abiding sentiment of 
domestic patriotism, he inculcated in his own persuasive and 
unequalled way their duty to cherish respect for civil government, 
obedience to the laws, and the maintenance of civic virtue, with- 
out which there is no foundation for public liberty,— the swan-song 
of his beautiful and earnest life. 

Conscience, self-respect, public spirit, and industry were the 
lamps by which his feet were guided. Resting upon the spirit of 
the eternal veracities, he did nothing which was outside the limita- 
tions of the spirit contained in the one word “duty.” With these 
guides and in this dependence he kept his way. 

Political parties are voluntary associations of citizens holding a 
common faith as to the especial needs of the time for legislation 
and administration in behalf of the public good. As any private 
citizen, seeking only to help attain the best thing for the whole, 
may join such an association of his own free will, so [ know of no 
valid reason, if in the course of events he should think he had dis- 
covered a different object in view, or a different principle main- 
tained than at the beginning, or a new policy which he could not 
approve,— I know of no reason why he should not leave it. All new 
parties are a growth from a new idea, born of the trouble and sor- 
row of the moment, or in an effort to change the policy of the old 
parties upon some well-understood question. Party spirit, nursed 
by the politicians, will easily invent some word of opprobrium for 
those who assert their new political faith ; but these terms of scorn 
have no weight or influence towards scattering a new party formed 
upon an idea which is fully believed in by any considerable body 
of intelligent citizens. And it has been known that the new party 
has lived long enough to make this new name respectable. 

Two or three texts gathered from the commonplace book of our 
political literature seem together almost to embody the later politi- 
cal creed of this scholar and independent political thinker and 
writer: “It is always in order to bolt”; ‘“ You may cheat some of 
the people some of the time, but you cannot cheat all the people 
all the time” ; “I came into this convention a free man, and by 
the blessing of God I will go out of it a free man.” 
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To think of binding a man of his capacity, courage, knowledge, 
and spirit by the political scheming of the spoils-hunter, or that 
he would consent by silence to allow the rights of the many to be 
betrayed into serving the interests of a faction, or that the funda- 
mental principles of our national bill of rights should be ignored 
in a national convention of one of the great parties, that the timid- 
ity of the time-serving politicians might be sanctioned! He felt 
that “the duty of the American scholar, the Christian scholar, is, 
as Bacon says, ‘ to give a true account of his gift of reason to the 
benefit and use of man.’ And this cannot be done either by 
withdrawing from the world or by mingling with it merely to win 
its prizes.” A recent writer says: “It is the duty of the educated 
classes to give their hand to arrangements tending to check the 
impetus of the popular will. By such a course temporary or last- 
ing unpopularity is insured, and the reproach is incurred of want 
of patriotism or want of loyalty. Disloyalty in politics answers to 
heterodoxy in religion: it is simply the name we give to another 
man’s opinions. But the men who are willing to incur this reproach 
are the very salt that keep democratic institutions from decay.” 

“When we have established a state of society in which a man, 
believing the majority to be in the wrong, does not dare to say so, 
we have made the master and his slave: only the master is many, 
and the slave is one.” 

So long as he was deemed to be a regular, and stood up to the 
line in the march of his party, his judgment of men was earnestly 
sought for and gladly accepted as final. And, although he dif- 
fered often with Mr. Sumner and other leaders upon questions of 
party policy, yet his judgment prevailed. But at the last, with his 
ample experience and great knowledge of affairs and of the his- 
tory of parties, when the course towards which the Republican 
party tended and the apparent objects of its leaders no longer 
commended themselves to him, and he openly expressed as his 
political creed “the clear perception that popular government, 
like all other governments, is an expedient, and not a pana- 
cea; that its abuses and evils must be plainly reproved and 
resolutely resisted ; that the price of liberty is not eternal cringing 
to a party, but eternal fidelity to our own minds and consciences ; 
that our fathers made America independent, and that their sons 
must keep it so, each man for himself declaring his mental, moral, 
and political independence, not only on the Fourth of July, but 
every day in the year; that the hope of free institutions lies in 
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character, in educated intelligence, in self-reliance, in quality, not 
in quantity, and that he deemed this to be the sublime faith, the 
unchilled hope, the untiring endeavor of the patriotism” of the 
wisest men we have ; and so, following the dictates of his own con- 
science, he left that party,— then what a storm of obloquy and abuse 
was poured out by the petty politicians upon him the latchet of 
whose shoes not one of them was worthy to unloose! Need any- 
thing further be said in defence of his political course or in praise 
of that integrity of conduct, when we all know how manfully and 
with what supreme moral courage he stood at his watch, keeping 
his eye clear and his hand steady, lest the helm of the ship, in 
obeying the passionate trepidations of the needle, might swerve 
her from her true course ? 

I have heard him called cold, dignified, and distant in manner. 
Perhaps he may, in the preoccupied condition of mind, have 
seemed so to strangers ; but he was not so consciously to himself. 
If he seemed dignified, it was a dignity born of his own self-respect : 
it was temperamental and such as he carried worthily in strict con- 
currence with the natural law of his mind and with the character 
of the true gentleman. But cold and remote he could not be. 
Nothing in nature could fail to awaken some generous emotion in 
his hospitable heart,—little children, an aged citizen, an old 
neighbor, the flower by the wayside, the clouds and sky, the birds 
in the trees, everything and everybody, each in their or its accus- 
tomed round, would not fail to be befriended and noticed by his 
grace, his kindness, and his friendly greeting and good-by. 

I have heard the regret expressed that he did no more to make 
his place in our permanent literature more ample and secure. 
Secure it certainly will be by the high quality as literature of his 
orations, speeches, and reports, and of his contributions to the 
department of Jelles-lettres. He did no more because his in- 
dustry was not able to lengthen out his hours for work, already 
fully occupied. His proposed “Life of Mehemet Ali” — for 
which he had long since gathered the material — was not finished. 
But I would with a becoming modesty submit the judgment that 
everything which the youth of America of this age, for their hap- 
piness or as an incentive to the development of higher character 
and purer lives, need to know of Egypt’s great captain may be 
found in the brief chapter in his book upon “ Syria,” and that we 
can better afford to lose a whole library of biography of Oriental 
military heroes rather than one chancellor’s oration at Union 
College. 
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A course of lectures upon “ Political Ethics” was proposed for 
him. This met with his great sympathy and a desire to do it. 
But the proposal came too late. I am persuaded that such a 
course of lectures by him, published as a text-book for our schools, 
would have been of priceless value, and would have exerted an 
influence towards a higher moral conduct of political parties and 
of the private citizen in performance of his public duties such as 
we cannot measure. 

The petty practical politician, to whom the term had been 
taught by some cheap editor, was fond of calling him a dilettante. 
To attach a derisive epithet to an opponent is one of the methods 
by which they hoped to invalidate his influence and silence his 
voice. And so they imagined that the transfer of this term from 
the scope of art and music, where it belongs, to the field of poli- 
tics and journalism, would tend to depreciate his recognition as a 
leader, and reduce him to the limited authority of the shallow 
sciolist and amateur. They misunderstood the spirit and attain- 
ments of the man. His earlier contributions to literature, so 
interesting to cultivated minds, so sweet in tone, so clear and 
dainty in expression, had misled the ordinary observer among the 
leaders in low and narrow fields of politics into the belief that a 
broad-minded and learned scholar, a refined and elegant gentle- 
man, would be as much out of place in criticising upon the plat- 
form or through the public press their interpretations of the prin- 
ciples of a pure democracy or the wayward courses of politicians 
as he would be if his personal presence was ever known in their 
usual public resorts. But they, fatally in this instance, mistook 
their man. And, while he was too refined and self-respecting to 
reply to the coarse and vulgar ribaldry by which he was sometimes 
attacked, yet the result of the debate, carried on by him always in 
respectful phrase and upon rational and philosophic grounds, soon 
showed which was the most sincere and stronger man. He, rest- 
ing his faith upon the eternal strength of truth and right, guided 
by a conscience unswerving and alert, fortified by study pursued 
early and late with resolute and tireless industry, could not but be 
misunderstood by the politician and camp-follower, who mistake 
volubility for knowledge, activity in manipulation for statesman- 
ship, and noise for strength. 

No student of the political history of the times in which he 
lived will fail to do him exact justice, and the depreciating epithet 
which endeavored to fasten upon him the character of the cheap 
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and trivial amateur will be forever forgotten. He will portray to 
the earnest student of his pages the life of a modest and self- 
respecting man, faithful in the integrity of work set before him, 
constant and true to the high aims he had in view, retiring to his 
study and to his home, there, away from the clamor and heat of 
public office to help work out in silence the problems which 
should solve the perplexities opposing the growth and advance- 
ment of mankind. 

As it was in the beginning, so it shall always be, that the moral 
forces which ultimately move men, the still, small voice of con- 
science, the idea which liberates a race or establishes a church 
or redeems a people, like the forces which hold the planets or 
control the seasons or produce the harvests, work silently and un- 
seen. So neither with noise and clamor is chaos reduced and 
finally adjusted into the order of a world, nor are the tides with 
such an accompaniment so controlled by celestial influences, nor 
does the sap so ascend to nurture and strengthen the mighty oak ; 
and not by earthquake or by flood, “not by thunder and 
lightning, but by the soft touch of angels at midnight is the stone 
rolled away from the door of the sepulchre.” 

But it is time this eulogy was spoken. I have endeavored not 
to overstate the character and accomplishments, the personal and 
permanent influence, of our friend. I neither claim for him as an 
author beyond the range of delles-lettres, nor as a critic of men and 
books, nor as a journalist and public speaker, any higher position 
than the one which he so well filled ; but I do certainly claim for 
him a higher place in American history and a larger and more 
enduring influence than he would have claimed for himself. In 
literature, when at his best, he was among the first in quality 
among American authors; as a critic, he was learned and philo- 
sophical, clear in judgment, and possessed of a most charming skill 
in expressing with candor, without detraction, his opinions, which 
left no rancor in any heart; and, as a journalist, mindful of the 
fatality of inaccuracy as to his facts, he was logical and uncom- 
promising, but just. 

This urbane and lettered man, making his own choice of a pri- 
vate station, expended the talents of his disinterested and gracious 
nature in the fullest performance of every, even the slightest, duty 
which devolves upon a citizen of the Republic, both in his larger 
relations as well as to the town in which he lived. 

He was a close student of history and of the characters and 
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achievements of all great men; he was familiar with the constitu- 
tion of the State and of the Union, and of the laws which enforce 
their duties and obligations; he remembered that the cardinal 
principle of this government is the political equality of each one, 
but that this political equality carries with it correlative duties ; 
that these duties may vary in each individual in just proportion to 
his intellectual force and mental equipment ; that every civic duty 
must be judged by its relation to the sphere of morals; that the 
government of a great people is a business of the most gigantic 
proportions, and its servants may not be lightly selected, nor with 
indifference to the public good; that public office is a public ser- 
vice ; that the service is a public trust and belongs to no party or 
faction, but to the whole people; that public office is neither to be 
actively sought nor lightly declined ; that no patriotic citizen will 
hold it to be less than his highest public moral duty to serve his 
country, and to give her his best service upon her demand ; that 
the sentiment of domestic patriotism must be cultivated, strength- 
ened, and enlarged ; that the decorative days of our history, the 
birthdays of our great men, the graves of our dead heroes, the 
commemoration of the great deeds, the common flag, with all 
that it may mean, must be remembered, in justice to our ancestors, 
our country, and to our better selves, and celebrated with each re- 
turning year; that the three great public instrumentalities of all 
human progress, the family, the church, and the school, cannot 
be allowed to decline, but must be sustained at all hazards; that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty ; and that it is the funda- 
mental duty of man to first consider his country, to avoid the 
appearance of evil, and to walk humbly before God. He stood 
for purity of life, for sincerity of purpose, for stability in morals, 
for human sympathy controlled by reason, for courage of convic- 
tion, for iron will, for common sense in judgment of men and 
affairs, for chivalric temper, for heroic constancy in work, for the 
widest and most liberal culture in letters; and with the character 
derived from these elements, and with these sentiments dictated 
by his ardent love of country, which he impressed upon all in his 
public speech and private life, and which he cherished to the last 
hour in his own soul, he has won the title which, I think, no one 
will dispute, of the ideal American citizen. 

He came and went in a great company. They became and 
were to the end fellow-workers and personal friends,— Lowell, Cur- 
tis, Whittier, Brooks. Their hearts swelled with the same emo- 
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tions and throbbed in the same measure; their sympathies 
strengthened the same cause; their activities sought the same 
ends ; they would purify public life, dignify public service, invig- 
orate public spirit, inspire the youth of America with the loftiest 
sentiments of purity and morals. 

As you crossed the threshold when you entered the home of 
Tennyson, upon the floor of the entrance hall, set in tile in the 
Welsh dialect, you read these words : — 


“Truth against the world.” 


It was the text which gave the direction to every effort of these 
noblest of American citizens in literature and politics, controlled 
every impulse, and tinged every mood and duty. 

It will continue to be well with us if the fruit, from the maturest 
flowering of the tree of our civilization, that shall grow from the 
seed which was of their sowing, shall be as sure in its perfection 
as was the integrity of its origin and the purity of its hope; for 
they did not despair lest the idea of America or the fortune of the 
Republic could fail. 


“ What shall I do, lest life in silence pass?” 
. “ And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 

Remember, aye the ocean-deeps are mute; 
The shallows roar ; 

Worth is the ocean’: fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore.” 


“ What shall I do to be forever known?” 
“Thy duty ever.” 

“This did full many who yet slept unknown” — 
“Oh, never, never! ” 

“Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 

By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot.” 


“ What shall I do to gain eternal life?” 
“ Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife,— 
Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, though dead.” 








SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


A REPORT MADE AT THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION BY F. B. SANBORN, 
OF CONCORD, MASS., GENERAL SECRETARY. 


[Read at Saratoga, N.Y., Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893.] 


Members of the Association, Ladies and Gentlemen,—In appear- 
ing before you, year after year, to unwind and interpret a fold or 
two more of the endless scroll that we call Social Science, I am 
frequently reminded of that wise saying of Hippocrates, prefixed 
to his great book on Medicine (I mean the Aphorisms, in which 
he generalizes so freely): “ Life is short, Art long, Occasion fugi- 
tive, Practice uncertain of result, Decision difficult: still a man 
must hold himself ready to do what is needful.” True as this is 
in the care of the sick, it is no less true in those hygienic or thera- 
peutic measures we are called on to take or support in regard 
to the body politic and social, the study of which is so large a part 
of our conglomerate science. Time being necessary to the verifi- 
cation of the most undoubted propositions, we can seldom foresee 
ten years in advance what course we ought to have taken twenty 
or thirty years ago. Hibernian as this statement must appear, it 
will be seen as reasonable, upon a little reflection. It is suggested 
to me by the memory of a difficulty we had in the early Olympiads 
of our Association. The wayfaring man who then saw our sign 
up, with “ Social Science” blazoned thereon, was apt to think we 
were socialists,—a name then of ill favor and disagreeable rela- 
tions. Time has glided past, and now it is quite the fashion to 
be socialists, even in England, where, as in many other countries 
of Europe, your secretary has been studying the social sciences 
since we last met here. We have stood still, as Emerson advises ; 
and the world has not only come round to us, but in some direc- 
tions is getting far ahead of us. Indeed, the most striking aspect 
of thought and practice in all parts of Europe to-day is its demo- 
cratic and socialistic phase. Russia, and even Turkey, are no 
exceptions ; and I was surprised to find Austria, once the stiff bul- 
wark of despotism and reaction, full to the brim of liberal and 
reformatory sentiment, often registering itself in pronounced ex- 
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ecutive action. These countries are learning that old parable 
of the American who said, “ Monarchy and aristocracy are great 
ships, carrying you safe and easy till the gale comes, in which they 
founder and go to the bottom; but democracy is like a raft,— 
your feet are always in the water, but you cannot overset.” Of all 
the countries that I visited, the United States seemed to offer the 
greatest promise of security in its form of government and of 
prosperity for its people ; and I found the French, the Swiss, the 
Germans, and particularly the English, studying and admiring that 
noble monument of political wisdom, the American Constitution. 
It was quoted nearly every night in the House of Commons (the 
omitted nights the Lords had it up for debate); and when I saw in 
London our good friend and sagacious interpreter, Mr. Bryce, I 
told him he was the author most cited of any now living. 

I hope we may have with us before this meeting dissolves our 
honored associate, John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, who has 
been making so thorough a study of social questions in Germany, 
in Scandinavia, and in England, where I found him last month. 
He has written an exhaustive report to our government on that 
peculiar work of State socialism, the compulsory insurance (of 
workingmen and the poor) in Germany, of which an abstract 
and brief commentary is published in the August Forum. From 
this it will appear how steady has been the movement toward 
measures distinctly socialistic on the part of that stubborn imperial 
government which has most sharply set itself against the declared 
socialists of Germany. It was an obscure socialist forty - three 
years ago who feebly hinted at compulsory insurance, nobody 
deigning to notice the hint ; but for almost ten years it has been 
the Bismarckian law, and its socialistic results, direct and indirect 
(by no means all good results), are now very conspicuous. In 
England a series of measures quite as radical in the same direction 
are warmly advocated by Charles Booth, Joseph Chamberlain, and 
several members of the royal commission on labor, of which the 
Duke of Devonshire is chairman, and a wonderfully active and 
accomplished person, Geoffrey Drage, is secretary. The English 
socialists do not seem so aggressive as those of Germany, who 
made so formidable a display at the last election; but they are 
impressing their opinions upon legislation and administration quite 
as strongly of late as the German socialists have done in their 
country. 

Since I left Europe, early in July, there has been convened at 
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Ziirich, in Switzerland, a “congress of socialists,” in which sixteen 
nations were nominally represented by four hundred and twelve 
delegates, of whom more than one hundred came from Switzer- 
land, ninety-two from Germany, thirty-four from Austria, and sixty- 
five from England,— three-fourths, that is, from these four coun- 
tries,— while the other one hundred delegates came from a dozen 
lands, some even from America. The proceedings were inter- 
rupted by a quarrel with certain anarchists, who were finally 
ejected from the Music Hall of Ziirich, where the sessions were 
held, and where they peacefully closed on the 12th of August. 
Two events of some interest marked the very end of the congress. 
Mr. Hobson, a member of the town council of Sheffield and 
chairman of the English delegates,— described as “a perfect 
gentleman, in faultless costume,” —invited the next congress, in 
1896, to meet in London, adding: “ The delegates will then see 
that Great Britain is much farther forward on the road to social- 
ism than is commonly imagined on the Continent. I hope that we 
shall all meet again on the banks of the Thames, and that we 
shall work with a single mind to fill up the valleys and bring low 
the mountains that still divide the nations, and to create a new 
world, in which all peoples shall be brothers, all men equal, and 
where liberty, equality, and fraternity shall reign forever.” When 
this invitation had been given and accepted, Mr. Singer, of the 
sewing-machine, led an old man to the platform, and presented 
him to the audience as “ Frederic Engel, the founder of socialism.” 
A deep silence prevailed while the octogenarian, furiously ap- 
plauded by the Germans, said: “I was the earliest socialist in 
Europe, with Karl Marx for my associate. With him I founded 
in Paris, in 1843, the Franco-German Review, in which we preached 
the doctrines of the ‘collectivists.’ We passed for dangerous 
Utopians at that time. Half a century has flown, and now our doc- 
trines have become the platform of a party that has branches all 
over the world. The future belongs to us. Did I hear some say 
the International is dead? It is more alive than ever, and you 
have just proved the fact. Hurrah for the workingmen of the 
whole world! Long live the social revolution!” Madame Kuli- 
chof, a Russian, who was presiding, then declared in French that 
the session was closed. 

Thus we see that socialism in this form is only fifty years old, 
the earlier forms having mostly perished, while “collectivism ” 
(State socialism carried to an extreme), having gained many sup- 
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porters, is now the growing force in the politics of most European 
nations. Its principles are a mixture of the practicable and the 
impossible, the philanthropic and the hurtfully revolutionary. On 
the question of women’s labor, for instance, the utterance of the 
Ziirich congress was sound in principle, if somewhat extreme in a 
few particulars. The subject was introduced by an Austrian 
woman, Louise Kautsky, who said that women are much more 
oppressed by capitalists than men,— many of them work sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen hours a day; and she mentioned laun- 
dresses compelled to stand more than twenty-four hours at their 
board and irons. With all that their pay is less than men get. 
Other women from Vienna, Milan, Stuttgard, and Brussels, sup- 
ported what Madame Kautsky had said; and a young Scots- 
woman, Margaret Irwin, made the point that women cannot well 
form trades-unions, because their work in the shop or the house 
does not give them the time for it. The law must then come to 
their aid. ‘When a woman goes to a shop to buy anything, she 
pays the same price as a man: why should she not get the same 
wages if she does the same work?” This was applauded. And 
the congress resolved that there should be a maximum day of eight 
hours for women and of six hours for girls under eighteen ; that 
they should have a weekly period of rest, unbroken for thirty-six 
hours; no night labor; no labor in trades hurtful to health ; equal 
pay for equal work with men; rest from toil for two weeks before 
and four weeks after confinement ; plenty of women inspectors for 
the work of women, etc. 

The voice of the Ziirich congress was for political action, like 
that which the German socialists have lately taken, under the lead 
of Bebel, Liebknect, and others, who not long since were in 
prison, but now in Parliament. Democracy, rather than the more 
radical system of government now called socialism, is likely to be 
the outcome of the profound agitation that is going on in all 
Central and Western Europe. In England this is quite clearly 
seen. The London Sfectator, an able weekly, formerly Whig or 
Liberal, but now siding with the Conservatives or Tory party, 
said in its issue of August 12 :— 


While the Liberal ascendency lasted, the function of the Con- 
servatives was to oppose — sometimes wisely, more often unwisely 
—the slow but irresistible current of revolution which, under 
Liberal guidance, was conducting us toward the democratic goal. 
In that direction we have reached our limits. Our government is 
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now substantially a complete democracy ; and the Conservatives 
realize that their true policy is not to thwart the democracy in all 
its aims, but to guide and educate it. 


Then the Spectator adds : — 


We should not be surprised if the chief disadvantage of demo- 
cratic rule proved its rigidity and immobility rather than its 
changeableness ; though, till the first movement against property 
and outburst of general destructiveness have spent their force, the 
danger is all on the other side. While this danger threatens us, 
the mission of Conservatism is to preserve the shelter of a consti- 
tution over our heads. 


This distrust of the people is characteristic of the educated 
classes in most parts of Europe; but there is little real foundation 
for it in England or in American countries. Nowhere that Eng- 
lish is spoken has there ever been, I believe, any ‘‘ movement 
against property,” nor any “outburst of general destructiveness.” 
In France there may have happened something that could be so 
described ; but neither English, German, nor American radicalism 
naturally takes a direction like that. The Teutonic nations are 
more likely to respect property too much than to rush into pillage 
and confiscation. Such fears as the Sfectator expresses are either 
mere rhetoric, or else they are to be classed with the fears of 
American slaveholders that emancipation would cause them all to 
be massacred. Generally speaking, the outbursts of destructive- 
ness in the history of mankind have been more the work of des- 
pots, like Tamerlane or Napoleon, than of the masses, who, except 
in mobs (never very common), seldom are bloodthirsty or piratical. 

I paid some attention in various countries of Europe —in Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, Belgium, Holland, and Scot- 
land —to the care of the insane, and their reported increase. No 
countries were found where insanity was not growing faster than 
the general population. This seems to be the rule, and the expla- 
nation of it has not yet been satisfactorily given. In several coun- 
tries — notably in Saxony and Scotland —there were asylums and 
modes of care for the insane better than I remember to have seen 
in America. The Scotch system of family care for the chronic 
insane is gradually extending into the continental countries, and 
finding acceptance wherever it is tried fairly. 

Questions of tariff and currency, that have divided our country- 
men so much, could not well escape notice in some of their aspects. 
In Spain we found silver at a small discount, and gold, practically, 
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not visible in the country. In Greece and Austria the currency is 
almost wholly paper. In the latter country, however, the time of 
redeeming the paper in gold is very near, and it may already have 
occurred. Every European country has its own silver question ; 
but all were looking toward the United States, which had shown 
so much readiness to pull their chestnuts out of the fire by wast- 
ing the money of the American people in buying the silver 
product of a few mine-owners and smelters. That sort of inter- 
national outdoor relief seems now coming to an end; and the 
result will be to transfer the hazards of the silver experiment to 
the countries of Europe and Asia. I know of hardly an example 
of State socialism so flagrant as our paternal purchases of Senator 
Jones’s silver,— a combination of compulsory insurance and profit- 
sharing on which Germany and France gazed with amused amaze- 
ment. 

To redeem the paper gulden of Austria, a great accumulation of 
gold, mostly coming from the United States, has been made at Vi- 
enna and other financial centres. I have seen the sum imported 
into Austria during the past year estimated at $60,000,000; and 
this flow of gold that way may have been one of the causes of 
monetary stringency here, though evidently not a very important 
one. The silver question is likely to be a much more pressing 
one in some parts of Europe and Asia than with us: I mean 
after the absurd law compelling our treasury department to buy 
bars of silver every month shall have been repealed, as it soon 
will be. I do not recall any exhibition of State socialism in Eu- 
rope —either in actual existence or in near prospect——so extreme 
as is this provision for a purchase by the government of the prod- 
uct of a small class of capitalists and laborers. In their monop- 
olies governments have commonly compelled the people to buy of 
them some article of every-day use, in order to increase the reve- 
nue. But in this silver purchase we have had for three years a 
State monopoly turned wrong side out, —compelling the govern- 
ment to buy something from a fraction of the people, and this 
professedly to keep the article bought from falling in price. The 
law of supply and demand was thus set up topsy-turvy by this law 
of Congress. But, since natural laws enforce themselves, the result 
has been to neutralize the legislative measure. 

The poet Gray, writing to his friend Palgrave in 1765, before 
the modern science of economics was invented, gave him this ad- 
vice for his grand tour of Europe: “ Buy whatever you need to 
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buy,—I do not mean pictures, medals, gems, drawings, etc., only, 
but clothes, stockings, shoes, handkerchiefs, little movables,— 
everything you may want all your life long. But have a care of 
the custom-house.” This is still good advice, which American 
travellers usually act upon, so long as their money holds out and 
the custom-houses are not too rigid. Personally, I passed through 
many custom-houses with my light equipage,— those of Spain, Italy 
(twice), France (twice), Switzerland (twice), Bavaria, Austria, Tur- 
key, and Greece twice each, Servia, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
and England,— in all cases without forfeiture or the payment of 
duties. In Turkey and England they are rather scrupulous about 
admitting books, with which I was commonly well provided. In 
England it is the copyright question that is involved. In Turkey 
the religion and politics of the country require to be safeguarded 
at the custom-house. In entering Constantinople, therefore, I had 
excluded guide-books and Christian treatises from my Gladstone 
bag ; but I had Homer’s Iliad, the Greek Anthology, in the classic 
tongue, and a French novel or two, the latter lent me by a friend 
at the Russian legation in Athens. Upon these the wearers of the 
fez pounced as I landed from the Austrian Lloyd steamer “ Elec- 
tra,” lying in the Bosphorus. They opened the classic poems, and 
looked suspiciously at the books and at me. I said, “That is an- 
cient Greek, not modern,” and they passed them. Then came a 
French novel or collection of short stories by M. Thibaut,— who 
calls himself Anatole France,—on the cover of which was written 
in bold characters the name of my Russian friend. I pointed to 
that, and said, “It comes from the Russian embassy in Athens.” 
The suspicious look was changed into one of deference, the book 
was returned to the valise, and an official hand was extended for 
baksheesh. Such was my most trying experience with the twenty 
odd custom-houses through which I passed in seven months. But 
the annoyance and exaction arising from this form of State social- 
ism is considerable for the people of European nationalities, es- 
pecially when combined, as it is in several countries, with the octroi 
or municipal tariffs, from which cities derive a portion of their 
revenue. From this point of view, the swallowing up of small 
nationalities in larger ones—as by the uniting of Italy, the im- 
perializing of Germany, and the extension of Russia—is a great 
advantage ; although in the process the taxation of all nations has 
been much increased. The benefit which an American derives 
from the unfettered freedom of commerce and travel over forty or 
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fifty States, welded into one federation, is one that he seldom 
appreciates fully until he journeys through Europe, where the 
average distance between national custom-houses is still hardly 
more than two hundred miles. 

The progress of socialism — dreaded as it is in Europe, and ac- 
companied as it must be by some hurtful changes and temporary 
disorders — is doing much to obliterate those national enmities 
and nullify those dynastic ambitions and caprices that formerly 
led to continual warfare between one people and another. The 
whim of a royal mistress, or the covetousness or spite of a sover- 
eign can no longer involve nations easily in war, and the periods 
of peace are growing longer with each half-century; while wars, 
when they occur, are usually shorter and more decisive than in the 
last century or the first forty years of this one which is now clos- 
ing in a peace that resembles armed neutrality jrather than as- 
sured unity among nations. How few were the years between 
1700 and 1835 when war was not raging on the continent of Eu- 
rope! Yet how few the years of active warfare there since the 
downfall of the last ambitious despot, Louis Napoleon! The 
war of 1870, which he kindled with his dying breath, lasted less 
than a year, the Turko-Russian war of 1877 hardly longer; and 
since then, for fifteen years, there has been nothing that could be 
seriously called warfare. Any day may set on fire the train of in- 
ternational gunpowder which the European nations have carefully 
laid from door to door ; and we may see all Europe in arms, fight- 
ing to the death, as in the murderous reign of the First Napoleon. 
But the contest would probably be short; and it might be stopped, 
as it will be one of these days, by the refusal of the multitude to 
die or be taxed for the worst system now in existence,— that mili- 
tary nightmare which disturbs the rest and saps the industry of 
all Europe. Great armies and insupportable taxation are the 
plagues of Europe at present, for which social science thus far has 
vainly sought a remedy. It seems to be coming in the abhorred 
form of socialism, which, amid all its errors and atheisms, has 
nothing comparable to the horrid practical atheism of war. The 
Ziirich socialists, quarrelsome as they were over other questions, 
were nearly unanimous in their desire for international peace. 

No serious student of social science can fail to be interested in 
the state of religion as he sees it in Europe,—or, indeed, in any 
part of the world. It is one of the paradoxes of human nature 
that the religious sentiment, which ought to bind men to- 
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gether and increase the general stock of virtue and happiness, 
has been so often —almost perpetually —the fruitful source of 
wars and vices. Of course, it is false theology and vitiated eccle- 
siasticism, in the guise of religion, that have generally had this 
evil result ; and these are perceptibly losing their hold on man- 
kind. There is quarrelling enough and persecution enough still 
going on in the name of God and the saints; but of religious wars 
and bloody persecutions the world that calls itself civilized seems 
to be seeing the last. The crusade against the Jews in Eastern 
Europe, and the Mahometan fury against Christians in Western 
Asia, derive their cruel force, at least in part, from social and po- 
litical as well as religious animosity; while the Greek Church in 
its dealings with Asiatic nations, and the Roman Church in its 
attitude toward European and American questions, show the modi- 
fying influence which social science has gradually gained over 
theological rancor and spiritual tyranny. 

Indeed, the enlightened mind, both of Europe and America, per- 
haps views with too much indifference the propositions of theology, 
just as Gray looked on the axioms of mathematics. “It is very 
possible,” he wrote to his friend West, from English Cambridge, 
in 1736,—“ it is very possible that two and two make four; but I 
would not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly. 
And, if these be the profits of life, give me the amusements of it. 
The people around me, it seems, know all this, and more; and yet 
I do not know one of them who inspires me with any ambition of 
being like him.” Science and poetry, Darwin and Matthew Ar- 
nold, may have said something like this of the Anglican bishops. 
And even the devout Emerson, in the early years of his mysticism, 
while praising Augustine and Chrysostom and their English con- 
tinuator, Jeremy Taylor,—“ Taylor, the Shakspeare of divines,”— 
could say :— 

“Yet not for all his faith can see, 
Would I that cowled churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
That I could not on me endure?” 


It was quite otherwise with us, I am sure, when we joined with 
the whole community in lamenting the death of our associate, 
Bishop Brooks, last winter,— the most eminent of our little society 
who has died since we met last, when the loss of George William 
Curtis was so recent a grief. Never have we been called to mourn 
two such members in a single year,— two men so diverse in their 
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position and their acquirements, yet singularly alike in the sim- 
plicity of their characters and the lofty generosity of their aims. 
It is to the credit of human nature that it recognizes so surely 
disinterested service and a high purpose across all divisions of 
opinion in religion and politics, and pays its heartfelt tribute to 
sincere worth when the toils of this short life are ended. Those 
friends of Phillips Brooks who had known and admired him from 
boyhood were hardly prepared, either for his sudden death, or for 
the instant recognition by millions of men and women of those 
virtues and graces which they had fancied only intimacy could fully 
reveal. For his life, without being a cloistered one, had its deep 
reserves ; but it seems the heart has a language of its own, to which 
mankind never fail to respond. “It is a fault common to almost 
all our Scotch authors,” wrote Beattie to Gray, in 1767, “ that they 
are too metaphysical. I wish they would learn to speak more to 
the heart and less to the understanding. But, alas! this is a talent 
which Heaven only can bestow.” It had been bestowed on Phil- 
lips Brooks, and therefore it was that his loss touches every heart. 


And now, with all his faith can see, 
Who would not that good Bishop be? 


Our discussions are to be enriched by the utterances of another 
philanthropist, the votary of an older and alien religion, who comes 
to us from the far East to give us a little of its thought and carry 
back something of our Western practice; according to the wise 
proverb, Zx Oriente lux, ex Occidente frux. We are to hear, also, 
of the virtues of the Mahometan, and of many other topics which 
our programme discloses,—I hope with due attention, and I am 
sure with much profit. 
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A great deal of general interest has of late years been taken in 
medical and surgical subjects by laymen; and this is not surpris- 
ing, since the advances and discoveries that have been made are 
such as to command attention because of their novelty and start- 
ling character. Surgery, it is true, has always been more or less 
of an exact science ; and even in ancient times very serious opera- 
tions were successfully undertaken, which are nowadays often 
considered modern. Thus the Hindus in prehistoric periods 
practised ovariotomy; and not long ago I saw and examined 
an ancient Peruvian skull upon which, during life, the operation 
of trepanning had been performed. The surgeon has to do with 
objective, tangible things; and his work really differs little from 
that of the cabinet-maker or joiner, save that, instead of wood, 
he manipulates living tissues that bleed and inflame. The same 
character of skill and handiwork is required, though the surgeon 
must work more delicately, be more cleanly, and be more rapid 
in his movements. 

Surgery having been so exact a science since its earliest origin, 
its progress has not been perhaps so remarkable as that of Medi- 
cine; though there have been epochs in its advance undreamed of 
in the remote ages of the past. Such, for instance, was the dis- 
covery of anesthesia, within fifty years only, making it possible for 
patients to undergo operations the very pain of which might under 
former conditions have destroyed their lives. How many hun- 
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‘dreds of thousands of human beings suffered before this untold 
tortures at the hands of the surgeon! We scarcely realize at this 
day, when ether and chloroform and laughing gas are in requisi- 
tion for even the most trifling procedures, that so few years have 
elapsed since their discovery. Now the most delicate and diffi- 
cult operations may be safely and painlessly carried out, and 
hours of time taken: whereas before this era they were impossi- 
ble, or, if undertaken, had to be performed with a swiftness too 
great for perfect handiwork. 

A still more recent and brilliant advance was made, affecting 
both surgery and medicine alike, when the germ theory of disease 
was established as a fact beyond dispute. It was rather early in 
this century that certain of the large parasites of the human body 
were discovered, and their life histories ascertained,— such, for in- 
stance, as the itch-mite, the trichina, and the numerous entozoa 
that inhabit the intestines of mankind. Some of these, it was 
found, were derived from too close an association with dogs, and 
from eating improperly cooked food,— beef, pork, mutton, and fish. 
With the discovery of the yeast plant by Latour in 1836, and the 
later brilliant demonstrations by Pasteur of the facts that both 
fermentation and putrefaction were caused by vegetable germs, 
arose the microbe theory as to the origin of many contagious and 
infectious diseases. With this to work upon, these minute invisible 
parasites were sought for in the blood and tissues of patients suffer- 
ing from such maladies. Thus the science of bacteriology sprang 
into existence, and most wonderful have been its revelations of 
late years. Now scarcely a month passes without some new and 
immensely important fact bearing upon contagious diseases being 
brought to light. The microscopic enemies of mankind, known 
variously as germs, parasites, bacteria, bacilli, or microbes, inhabit 
our whole environment. No air so pure that it does not contain 
them, no water so unpolluted that they do not flourish in abun- 
dance there. Our very bodies, healthy though they be, are filled 
with countless millions of bacteria, haunting the mouth and lungs 
and alimentary canal. It is true that there is an immense variety 
of these bacteria, and that it is only certain species of them that 
produce poisons detrimental to health. Each contagious disease 
has its own particular germ. These diseases are diphtheria, small- 
pox, measles, scarlet fever, malaria, cholera, typhus, typhoid fever, 
hydrophobia, tetanus, glanders, relapsing fever, leprosy, lepra, 
tuberculosis, erysipelas, septicaemia, pneumonia, yellow fever, and 
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some others, and the microbes causing many of them have been 
discovered and described. It has now been determined that it is 
not the microbes themselves that are poisonous, but certain sub- 
stances that they secrete (called toxins or ptomaines) that poison 
the blood and nervous system. 

Now, as I previously remarked, this discovery of the bacterial 
cause of many diseases had an immense effect upon both medi- 
cine and surgery. When it was learned that air and dust and 
water were everywhere filled with myriads of invisible germs, and 
that some species of these, by being inhaled or swallowed, entered 
and poisoned the blood, producing contagious and infectious fe- 
vers; that some were the cause of fermentation, and that putre- 
faction was absolutely impossible without their presence,— it did 
not take long for the surgeon to investigate their relation to the 
wounds he was obliged to make, through which some of these in- 
truders might readily find entrance into the system to its detri- 
ment. Never before had he understood why erysipelas so fre- 
quently developed in a wound; why blood-poisoning so often 
followed certain of his operations ; why some of his wounds would 
heal by first intention, while others would suppurate for weeks or 
show no tendency to heal; why tetanus, or lockjaw, would occa- 
sionally supervene; why hospital gangrene would haunt his ward, 
like a horrid phantom, and could not be dislodged. Some time 
ago I was looking over the medical history of the War of the Re- 
bellion, to see what relation there was between the havoc and the 
devastation of that war and the frightful mortality caused by these 
then unknown and unsuspected enemies that were preying upon 
the contending armies, in the quiet camps, in the midst of battles, 
and in the hospitals. They waged frightful war, secret, relentless, 
continuous, night and day, through these years, against both the 
Blue and the Gray. The sabres, the bullets, the cannon-balls, ac- 
complished little compared with the deadly germs. Just three 
times as many soldiers were slain by microbes as were killed in 
battle. Those who died from wounds infected by these germs 
(surgical diseases alone) numbered fully one-sixth of those who 
fell upon the battle-field. 

Thus the antiseptic treatment of wounds became an essential 
part of surgical procedure. This was a marvellous step in ad- 
vance. To-day to lose a case by infection of wounds with erysipe- 
las, gangrene, or septicemia, is looked upon as a disgrace by a 
surgeon, showing him that there has been a defect somewhere in 
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the absolute cleanliness of his hands or instruments or dressings. 
Germ-destroying agents are used, such as corrosive sublimate, car- 
bolic acid, iodoform, and the like, for instruments, sponges, dress- 
ings, ligatures. The skin of the patient is shaved or scrubbed and 
bathed with antiseptic solutions. Before operating, the hands of 
the surgeon, nurses, and assistants must be scrupulously cleansed 
with brushes, soap, and bactericidal agents. 

Besides the advances made through the discovery of anzs- 
thetics and by the antiseptic treatment of wounds, there has been 
progress in other directions, such as new and better methods of 
preventing and checking hemorrhage and the invention of new 
instruments. It is now possible, not only to undertake operations 
not thought of before, but to practise conservatism in surgery. 
For instance, amputations are not so frequent as formerly. Limbs 
are saved under the new conditions that used to be sacrificed. 
Skin, hair, bones, and teeth are transplanted from one person to 
another with success. Nerves injured or cut into by accident are 
nowadays sewed together, much as telegraph wires are repaired, 
and their functions restored. The feature, however, which distin- 
guishes the surgery of the present day from that of the past is 
what may be called its visceral character. In other times the sur- 
geon busied himself with the externals, the appendages of the 
body, with the removal of excrescences, like tumors of the skin, and 
with amputations of limbs. Now the most vital parts are invaded, 
the viscera of the abdomen and even those of the chest and head. 
There are few organs which his knife may not penetrate. Large 
abdominal tumors are removed. Even organs like the spleen, 
kidney, and larynx may be successfully extirpated. The pelvic 
organs are excised. The stomach and intestines may be sewed 
up when injured, and parts cut out and the ends sewed together 
as if they were rubber hose. Operations upon abscess and tuber- 
cles in the lungs are undertaken, and tumors in dangerous proxim- 
ity to the heart and great vessels and nerves of the chest are re- 
moved with success. 

The most striking surgical procedures at this moment are those 
undertaken upon the brain and spinal cord. We nerve specialists 
have for some years been making wonderful advances in our 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the brain and spinal 
cord, so much so that we are now able to discover and localize 
with considerable precision the exact spot where some tumor or 
abscess has formed or some hemorrhage has taken place; and 
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under our direction the surgeon operates for the removal of the 
morbid matter. It is, undoubtedly, a dangerous region; but the 
results justify operative interference in many cases of this kind. 
A few operations have been undertaken in insanity. Not all forms 
of insanity are amenable to surgical treatment, of course; but cer- 
tain forms, such as those due to blows or injuries to the head, 
afford results under such treatment that lead us to expect consider- 
able success in selected cases. In idiotic children and, in \partic- 
ular, where the idiocy seems to depend upon a premature union of 
the bones of the skull, thus hampering cerebral growth, a great 
many operations have been performed,— operations merely upon 
the skull, such as removing large pieces of bone in order to give 
the brain more room for expansion. In possibly two or three cases 
improvement has followed this line of treatment. But it is still in 
an experimental stage ; and I should hesitate to advise surgical 
interference in these cases, not only because of the small promise 
of improvement offered, but because of the peculiar fatality of 
operations upon the heads of children. The majority of these 
cases die from the operation. 

It is doubtful if surgery can make much more advance. Meth- 
ods of operation and technique will naturally improve, but the 
limit of operative possibilities seems now to have been reached. 

With the large field of medicine, however, the case is different. 
Medicine, so recently known as an art, is rapidly becoming a 
science. While everything has always been distinct, visible, ob- 
jective, tangible, to the surgeon, the physician has had to deal with 
intangible things, mysterious processes going on in the invisible 
tissues of the body, morbid changes in the blood, obscure derange- 
ments in the organs of circulation, breathing, and digestion, strange 
discords in the usually harmonious working of the nervous system, 
a thousand complicated physiological processes whose delicate ad- 
justments might be upset by a thousand different causes. Surgery 
is a comparatively unimportant part of the science of medicine. 
It is concerned only with a few gross and palpable morbid condi- 
tions, and relates to scarcely a fiftieth part of the sufferers who 
seek the aid of the healing science. On the other hand, almost 
all mankind, at one time or another, plead for the physician’s aid 
against the encroachments of disease and infirmity, against the in- 
numerable ills of the flesh, against the “pestilence that walketh 
in darkness.” In order to bring solace to these unhappy victims, 
it has been necessary to study physiology ; to learn the character 
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of the immediate functions carried on in the organism; to study 
pathology, which relates to the seat and cause of each and every 
disease ; and, finally, to study therapeutics, which has to do with 
the arrest of the morbid process and its cure. The number of 
workers in these various fields has increased from year to year, so 
that now in a hundred laboratories investigation and research are 
carried into al] these sciences by a thousand workers in all parts 
of the world ; and each day brings forth new possibilities in the 
way of aid to suffering and diseased humanity. I should like 
here, had I time, to tell how much of our progress in medicine 
has been due to the employment of vivisection, which so many 
thoughtless though well-meaning people decry. It would be easy 
to demonstrate that thousands of human lives have been saved 
because of the knowledge gained through experiments scientifi- 
cally and humanely conducted upon lower animals. 

Nor can I stop here to speak of the numberless directions in 
which progress has been made,— the new anodynes and sleep- 
producing drugs discovered; the wonderful remedial products 
from the chemical investigation of coal tar; the valuable studies. 
of both new and old climates and mineral springs; the modern 
applications of simple water to the cure of many acute and 
chronic disorders ; the perfection of measures for the prevention | 
of diseases of various kinds ; the distinct advances in regard to 
public health, hygienic measures, filtration of water, and disposal 
of sewage ; the researches into the character of food and proper 
regulation of diet; the vast accumulation of important facts in 
bacteriology, such as the discoveries of the particular germs and 
toxins which give rise to many contagious and infectious diseases ; 
the invention of new instruments and the perfection of the old; 
the greater accuracy of diagnosis, and the like. I shall select at 
random only a few of the remarkable features of this progress, and 
of these only the most recent. 

You are all familiar with Koch’s discovery of the bacillus of 
consumption, and his later discovery of the toxin made by this 
bacillus, known as tuberculine, and which promised a year or two. 
ago such happy results to the victims of this disease, yet in active 
practice failed to be satisfactory. But few of you are aware that 
this tuberculine, or Koch’s lymph, has been continually studied 
and experimented with until now it looks more promising than 
ever. I will point out in a few words what has been done with 
Koch’s original lymph. Now, it was learned, not long ago, that 
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this original tuberculine was a crude substance, composed of an 
albumose and other substances which must be foreign and dele- 
terious. The albumose was the chief principle, and the true secre- 
tion of the tubercular bacilli. The crude lymph injected into the 
human body caused malaise and fever ; but, by separating the valu- 
able principle, it was found that with this no malaise or fever 
supervened upon injection. To this albumose has been given the 
name tuberculocidin. Klebs, who first isolated it, and gave it 
this name, made use of it a short time ago in seventy-five cases of 
consumption, curing 18 per cent. of the cases. The treatment 
does not at all interfere with the daily vocations of the patients. 

Another remarkable fact has been developed very recently in 
medical research, and that is the danger of the house-fly. It has 
been learned as an absolute fact that flies are carriers of germs, 
and particularly of the germs of Asiatic cholera and tuberculosis. 
Thus it behooves us to be more than ever active in our warfare 
upon these domestic pests and disease-carriers. 

Again, in the dreadful disease known as tetanus, or lockjaw, 
which supervenes upon wounds when a certain bacillus chances 
thus to find ingress into the system, it is well known that hitherto 
death was almost sure to result in every case, despite all known 
means of treatment. But within a few months Tizzoni and Ca- 
tani, two Italian physicians, have isolated the toxin secreted by 
the bacillus of tetanus, and with that treated cases of lockjaw 
with such wonderful success that last week I read an account of 
the fourteenth case in a series of recoveries by this method of 
procedure. 

I cannot pass over the domain of electricity without reference 
to its uses in medicine, which have multiplied at equal pace with 
its progress in industrial and commercial pursuits. As this is a 
department in which I have done much experimental work, be- 
cause of the value of electro-therapeutics in my particular line of 
practice (nervous and mental diseases), I feel that I can speak 
with authority upon its many and valuable features. In medicine 
we make use of the electrolytic quality of electricity in dealing 
with tumors, aneurisms, hairy growths on the face, birth-marks, 
and the like, with the greatest success. We use the anodyne 
properties of the galvanic current for the relief of pain, and its 
stimulating properties for improving the nutrition of parts. Thus 
it is an excellent remedy for neuralgia, sciatica, and the wasting 
palsies. 
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The electric light is coming to be of the greatest service in diag- 
nosis; for, by means of recently invented electrical endoscopes, we 
can illuminate all the cavities of the body, and closely examine 
their mucous walls for signs of disease. As an example, I might 
say that we are now able to light up the interior of the stomach, 
so that in a dark room we may determine whether it is enlarged or 
out of position by the diaphanous glow through the abdominal 
walls; and by means of an arrangement of lenses in a stomach 
tube, we may at the same time scrutinize with the eye every part 
of its interior walls. What is known as the cataphoretic property 
of electricity has been for several years past one of my own fields 
of experiment. I found that by placing solutions of certain drugs 
upon the positive pole I was enabled to drive them in through the 
unbroken skin with a continuous current ; for, as is well known, the 
flow of current is from the positive to the negative pole. Thus I 
was enabled to introduce. cocoaine over the nerves involved in 
severe neuralgias, and to relieve in that way the terrible pain of 
this malady. Most soluble drugs can be introduced in this way. 
Thus a new treatment, by local medication, of swellings, tumors, 
neuralgia, rheumatic joints, and the like, has come into vogue, by 
which the drugs can be sent at once into the diseased tissues 
without, as formerly, travelling through the stomach, and reaching 
the part in the uncertain and roundabout way of the circulation of 
the blood. 

Some of the European physicians of eminence in Paris and 
Vienna have been in the habit of ascribing wonderful remedial 
power to magnets. They make use of magnets which lift two to 
four pounds’ weight. Last summer, at the Edison Laboratory in 
Orange, N.J., Mr. Kennelly and myself made use of the largest 
magnets known to modern science in a series of experiments upon 
organic matter,— blood, animals, and man. One of these magnets 
could lift a ton. We found that magnets have no effect whatever 
upon the blood, nervous system, or other tissues. Thus, while our 
experiments were negative, they had the important effect of eradi- 
cating from practice an empirical and wholly theoretical method of 
treatment. During July and August of this summer Mr. Kennelly 
and I have been investigating, at the Edison Laboratory, the 
effects upon ourselves of currents alternating from 288 times per 
second to 3,000 times per second. We made the remarkable dis- 
covery that, as the vibrations increased in frequency, a benumbing 
effect was produced upon sensory nerves. With the highest num- 
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ber of vibrations a complete loss of sensation resulted in the parts 
to which the current was applied, so that pricking with needles and 
knives, and the application of cold and hot water, were not felt at 
all. As soon as the current was turned off, sensation was instantly 
restored. It is possible that minor operations, such as amputating 
a finger, opening a felon, and the like, may be performed without 
pain, when an alternating current of high frequency is used upon 
or above the part. The current itself is not painful or disagree- 
able. 

A wide and wholly new field of exploration has recently been 
opened in what is called auto-intoxication. It has been found 
that food taken into the stomach and passing into the intestines 
may there undergo certain changes due to germs of fermentation 
or putrefaction, resulting in the formation of poisonous substances, 
which find their way through the intestinal walls into the blood, 
and thus poison the whole system, giving rise to the most varied 
symptoms, especially of disorders of the brain and nervous system. 
It is now certain that many forms of insanity, headache, epilepsy, 
hysteria, and other nervous disorders are the results of this pe- 
culiar self-poisoning, or auto-intoxication.. I have been treating 
many such cases of late with intestinal antiseptics, regulation of 
diet, and careful attention to the state of the alimentary canal, and 
with surprising results. In some of my cases of epilepsy I have 
been enabled by this means alone to reduce the number of 
attacks per month to less than one-third of the number that 
patients had before. In many cases of insanity, headache, neuras- 
thenia, and hysteria, the effect of this new treatment has been 
very remarkable. 

I now come to perhaps the most interesting and wonderful of 
recent events in medical discovery. It relates to what are known 
as the organic extracts, and their administration as remedies for 
various diseases. It will be remembered by all of you,— for it had 
wide circulation in the lay press at the time,— that three or four 
years ago Professor Brown-Séquard of Paris published the note- 
worthy results of his experiments with a liquid extract of certain 
animal glands, popularly known as the Elixir of Life. Old age 
was to be rejuvenated and surprising improvement to be made 
under the new treatment in the most varied of chronic diseases. 
While the Elixir of Life was given little or no credence by most 
physicians, many at once began to make investigation into its 
effects, in order to verify or nullify the claims of the distoverer, 
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as it becomes scientific searchers to do. It would be too much to 
say that the dreams of Brown-Séquard have been realized ; but it 
is a fact that his organic extract has considerable value as a ther- 
apeutic agent, acting both as a stimulant and tonic. But the merit 
of this discovery lay not so much in its own intrinsic worth as in 
its having indicated a new path for medical research. A large 
number of physicians have been working in this novel field; and 
now organic extracts are made from the most divers organs of the 
body, and hypodermically injected for the relief of innumerable 
disorders of these respective organs. Thus we have extract of 
pancreas for the relief of diabetes, extract of kidneys for renal 
maladies, cardine, or extract of the heart, for cardiac disorders, 
cerebrine, or extract of the brain, for many nervous disorders, and 
the like. The extracts are made by taking the desired organ from 
an animal, such as an ox or sheep, freshly killed, cutting it into 
small pieces and triturating it with glycerine, afterwards filtering 
it and obtaining a clear liquid, of which a certain number of drops 
are administered with a hypodermic syringe as often as is deemed 
necessary. ‘The preparations are made with strictly antiseptic pre- 
cautions, in order to prevent the entrance of bacteria. There is no 
doubt that many of these substances have some therapeutic value ; 
but, as regards most of them, the evidence is not as yet sufficiently 
conclusive. But of one extract I wish to speak more fully, because 
that particular one has achieved marvellous success in the treat- 
ment of one or two hitherto absolutely incurable diseases. I 
allude to extract from thyroid gland. 

Now there are two dreadful disorders that may not be, and 
probably are not, familiar to you. They are myxcedema and cre- 
tinism. Myxcedema is a disease of the thyroid gland, which results 
in a series of peculiar symptoms, such as marked cedematous swell- 
ing of the body, particularly of the face, falling out of the hair and 
teeth, and blunting of the intellectual capacity to such an extent 
‘sometimes that the afflicted patient becomes imbecile. The face 
of the sufferer becomes puffy, expressionless, and waxy. These 
patients are found in all parts of the world; and no case was ever 
cured by any method of treatment until 1891, when a Dr. Murray, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, administered organic extract of the thy- 
roid glands of sheep, upon purely theoretical grounds, and was 
astounded to observe immediate improvement, and finally cure. 
Others took the matter up, so that now hundreds of cases of this 
malady have been cured by this simple means, which until so very 
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lately was considered absolutely incurable. It has been found 
that it is not even necessary to administer the extract subcutane- 
ously, but that the chopped up glands may be eaten raw or broiled 
a little, and the same wonderful cure is produced. 

Probably some of you may have heard of the singular idiotic 
dwarfs, with thick, short necks and puffy faces, that inhabit cer- 
tain parts of Europe, notably Switzerland, and are called cretins. 
‘There are a few to be found in some parts of America. I recollect 
walking through a village of cretins in a lonely valley in the Harz 
Mountains, while making a foot-tour one summer twelve years ago. 
Now, it is known that cretinism is the result of a disease of the 
thyroid gland beginning in early infancy; and we are just begin- 
ning to treat these cretins with extract of the thyroid gland. Al- 
ready notable results have been obtained, such as two years ago 
would scarcely have been conceived of. It is not too much to 
say that we are on the eve of astonishing discoveries in all de- 
partments of medical science. I have touched barely upon a few 
of the most striking events of recent months; but they are such as 
foreshadow new marvels, miracles one might almost say, yet to 
appear before our wondering eyes, which will one day place what 
has hitherto been characterized as an art only, the healing art, 
among the most beneficent of modern sciences. 





DEBATE. 


In the discussion following the address of Dr. Peterson, Mr. 
Sanborn said that his attention had been called in Scotland last 
summer to cases of the singular disease named Myxoidema, to 
which allusion had been made ; and he had visited at Larbert, near 
Stirling, Dr. John Macpherson, superintendent of the Stirling Dis- 
trict Asylum, who had published the case of a patient there cured 
by him through the treatment known as “thyroid grafting” in 
1890-91. Dr. T. S. Clouston, of the Royal Edinburgh Asy- 
lum, with whom Dr. Macpherson had resided as physician assist- 
ant before taking charge at Larbert, had mentioned this and other 
cases, saying among other things : — 


Medicine has during the past three years made a discovery 
which will have the effect of preventing one form of mental dis- 
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ease in the future. J/yxoidema was only discovered about twenty 
years ago: it is primarily a bodily disease, but after it has existed 
for a time certain mental defects and changes show themselves 
in nearly all cases. In a few of them the mental disturbances are 
so marked that the patients come within the category of insan- 
ity, and are sent to asylums. Soon it was found that this disease 
depends on the atrophy of a certain gland (the thyroid) in the 
neck; then the bold experiment was tried by a great London sur- 
geon (Mr. Victor Horsley) of taking a portion of this gland from an 
animal just killed, and transplanting it under the skin of a patient. 
Most wonderful and encouraging results followed this. The next 
step was injecting small quantities of the juice of sheep’s glands 
under the skin of those patients. Still better results followed this. 
In fact, persons who had been afflicted by this terrible disease for 
from ten to twenty years were cured by this means. Dr. Mac- 
pherson, a recent member of our staff, now at Larbert Asylum, 
was the first to try this treatment in a case where myxoidema had 
gone on and caused insanity, with the happy result of curing the 
patient. The next step was to administer the gland or its juice 
by the mouth. This safe and easy mode of treatment is now 
being universally used in the disease, which will soon become 
a thing of the past; for it will in future be treated and cured 
in its early stages. Our two cases, which came in towards the end 
of 1892, are both improving, and will soon be well. Such a tri- 
umph of medical science over disease gives new heart and hope 
to every medical man. 


While it may not be safe to conclude, with Dr. Clouston, that 
every form of this malady will yield readily to the new treatment, 
no doubt a great advance in medicine has here been made. I may 
add that the disease was first described by Sir William Gull, a dis- 
tinguished homceopathic physician of England, and has become 
widely known through the experiments of Victor Horsley, Dr. 
von Eiselsberg, and Professor Kocher; more recently by the pub- 
lications of Dr. Byrom Bramwell and one or two American physi- 
cians. Dr. G. S. Adams, of the (Homceopathic) State Hospital 
for Insane at Westboro, Mass., has shown me a case of myxoidema 
in his wards since my return in July, and is treating it success- 
fully. He also directed my attention to the American literature 
on the subject. I had seen at Larbert one or two patients suffer- 
ing in this way ; and Dr. Macpherson gave me his publication of 
his first case, which was exhibited before the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Edinburgh, March 2, 1892. This patient first came 
under Dr. M.’s care in May, 1890, but was not then treated spe- 
cially. She was again admitted Aug. 22, 1891, and on the same 
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date in October was first treated by hypodermic grafting with the 
thyroid gland of a sheep newly killed on the asylum farm at Lar- 
bert. Within twelve hours mental improvement followed ; and in 
the following March, when exhibited in Edinburgh, she had well- 
nigh recovered. I did not gather from Dr. Macpherson that he 
considered recovery in these cases necessarily permanent,— in- 
deed, I saw a patient there who had been discharged and read- 
mitted, as I understood ; but that the method now pursued is of 
signal benefit there can be no doubt. Other instances of thyroid 
grafting are cited by Dr. M. as practised by Drs. Bettencourt and 
Serrano at Lisbon, by Dr. Murray of Newcastle, Eng., and Mr. 
Fenwick, of the London Hospital. The present method, by feed- 
ing the gland on toast, odd as it may seem, has been found very 
effective. . 











COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
[Read Monday, September 5.] 


[In lieu of his Annual Address, the retiring President of the 
Association, H. L. Wayland, D.D., of Philadelphia, who was un- 
avoidably absent, sent a paper on the same topic which Judge 
Dexter, of Elmira, N.Y., had considered a year before,—Compulsory 
Arbitration. It was read by Professor Wayland, of New Haven, 
and was briefly debated afterwards, few of the members being 
able to see how such a measure could be made practically opera- 
tive, and an English speaker declaring positively that it could not 
be made effective in England. ] 


Recently there was a coal strike, and presently a coal famine, in 
England. Fortunately, it was in the warm season; but many in- 
dustries were paralyzed ; the ocean-going steamers could not get 
their supply of coal in the British ports, and had to go to the Con- 
tinent; in time there was a sympathetic half-strike among the 
French and Belgians, affecting the Continental supply. 

Here is a trunk line which has been earning a fair income and 
paying a fair wage. The ambitious managers want to control all 
the coal lands, or they want to extend into new regions and to 
lease new lines and to absorb the continent. Possibly, these ad- 
venturers are less successful than they hoped. In order to pay the 
expected dividends, they must reduce expenses; and the first field 
for reduction is wages. Then a strike: the strike extends. The 
tracks are torn up; the transcontinental traffic is choked. The 
great station is burned; engines are killed; cars are fired; the 
State sends the militia; the smoke of gunpowder takes the place 
of the smoke of peaceful industry; there is war in the streets of 
the Iron City. 

Are all these, like the earthquake and the volcano, a mysterious 
necessity of nature, or may we seek for a remedy somewhere in the 
resources of civilized society ? 

I shall not consider the question from a sentimental point of 
view. I shall not consider the sufferings of the wage-earner, now 
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a wage-earner no longer. I shall not depict the wan and wasted 
faces in his home, nor the coarse and scanty loaf upon his table. 
I shall speak of the matter in its bearing upon the welfare of the 
community, of the State, of the commonwealth of nations. 

Up to a recent period, I suppose, nine out of ten persons would 
have said: ‘“ We must fall back upon the laws of nature. We must 
rely upon the law of supply and demand to raise wages when wages 
are too low, to lower the rate when wages are too high.” Men for- 
get that our great business in this world is to counteract the laws 
of nature by bringing into exercise some other and higher law. It 
is a law of nature that water will not rise above its level; and yet 
this law we are constantly contradicting in the provisions which are 
made in our cities for carrying the damp, somewhat nutritious, not 
always salubrious fluid to the upper stories of our homes. It is a 
law of nature that a child brought up in the slums will go to the 
bad. It is for the humane, it is for the Christian, it is for Charles 
L. Brace and those in whom he lives again, to resist this law of 
nature, and to substitute a law above nature. 

The laws of supply and demand, the laws of political economy, 
the moral laws, show what will be — w#/ess man or some other 
supernatural interposes. 

According to the law of supply and demand, if two men want 
work where there is only one day’s work to be had, they will 
bid against each other until their wage will be the very minimum 
that will maintain a tenuous and precarious connection between 
soul and body. It is our business to modify, to reverse the law, 
to find opportunity for both men to work for a living wage, to be 
to these two competing starvelings intelligence, resource, bravery, 
so that both shall find work, for the benefit of their homes and the 
benefit of the human race, and without loss to the employer. 

Suppose that a difference arises between any two men: we at 


once regard it as a case for arbitration. The law has provided 


judges, jury, officials, all of whom, in theory, are impartial, incor- 
tupt, intelligent. Does not this suggest a remedy in labor dis- 
putes? and is it not wonderful that we have so long allowed 
ourselves to be ignorant of what is under our very eyes? Every 
court is a hall of arbitration. Over every court-house door the 
gilded statue of Justice with the even balances and the bandaged 
eyes is an object-lesson in arbitration. ) 

Every one accedes to all this. We all say, “This is excellent. 
We must persuade employer and employed to submit their case, 
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on the one side and on the other, to arbitrament ; and, when the 
arbitration has taken place, we must persuade them to accept it.” 

But what if they will not accept it? What if they say, as a 
strong and wealthy employer is very apt to say, “ There is nothing 
to arbitrate,” a reply which, but for the magnitude of the interests 
involved and the seriousness of the results, would be delightfully 
absurd. ‘“ Nothing to arbitrate!’ Was there ever a more felic- 
itous example of taking the thing to be proved as a part of the 
proof? The very question at issue, the very question which needs 
arbitration, is, “Is there anything to arbitrate?” As well might a 
man against whom a suit at law is brought say: “Oh, I shall not 
go to the court! There is no case to submit to the judge.” Or, 
on the other hand, suppose the employed, mad with hunger, badly 
led, say, “ There is nothing to arbitrate.” 

All this suggests an additional word that is necessary, in order 
to find in arbitration a remedy. That word is Compulsory. What 
we need is an arbitration which shall take the place of strike and 
of lock-out, which shall not wait to be called upon by the one side 
or the other, or both, but which shall unhesitatingly summon the 
employer and the employed to its bar, which shall promptly pro- 
nounce its judgment, and which shall have all the power of the 
State at its back for making this arbitration effectual, final, im- 
perative. 

In fact,-there is no real arbitration but compulsory. The words 
of Washington are in point: “Influence is not government.” In- 
fluence is not arbitration ; advice is not arbitration; suggestion is 
not arbitration. There is need of authority. 

But men say: “ Arbitration is excellent, provided it is voluntary. 
There is a natural repugnance to the word compulsory.” Very 
likely. I suppose there is the same objection to the compulsory 
element in our courts at law. But we do not, on this account, 
leave them to be voluntary in their action. If A regards himself 
as having a case against B, he does not say to B, “Would you 
mind calling around at the court-house to-morrow at Io A.M., sO 
that we can talk this matter over with the judge and the sheriff 
and the jury?” And, after a decision has been reached, it is not 
left to the voluntary compliance of the one party or the other. It 
is understood that the decision of a court is final, so far as any- 
thing may be considered final. That is to say, unless somewhere, 
in some undiscovered region of the universe,— somewhere beyond, 
it may be, Orion and the Pleiades,—there is some court of yet 
later appeal. 
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When a gentleman is suspected of having murdered another 
gentleman or a lady, perhaps his wife, the proceedings that follow 
are not entirely voluntary, and are not left for their sanction to the 
simple stress of public opinion. 

But the question may arise: “ Why is it that a remedy that has 
so much to commend it should not long ago have been universally 
adopted? There must be reasons against compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” 

First of all, I should reckon that mingling of ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and cowardice, which we call conservatism, “ the conviction 
of mankind that the state of things into which they are born is a 
part of the order of the universe, as natural, let us say, as that the 
sun should go around the earth.” 

When conservatism has so far recovered the use of its (sup- 
posed) mind as to be equal to utterance, it gasps, ‘‘ Compulsory 
arbitration is paternalism.” 

Paternalism is a spectre which seems to stand by the bedside of 
a large portion of the human race, depriving them of their repose 
at the midnight hour. A few years ago, at the request of the 
Charity Organization of New York, I went with a few friends to 
Washington, to try to induce Congress to introduce the Postal 
Savings Bank. I had an interview with the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Post-offices and Post Roads, 
to whom the matter of the Postal Savings Bank had been re- 
ferred. This was a gentleman named Jones from Texas. The 
one idea which occupied the cavity in this gentleman’s economy, 
which is usually assigned to the mind, was a dread of paternalism. 
“We don’t want a paternal government,” was his one utterance. 
Governor Wouter Von Twiller never arrived at any conclusion, be- 
cause he conceived of everything on so gigantic a scale that it was 
impossible for him to turn it over and look at both sides of it. I 
should apprehend in the case of the excellent Mr. Jones, from 
Texas, that his difficulty lay not so much in the gigantic scale on 
which he conceived all things as in the limited area of his intellect- 
ual domicile. 

Whether paternalism is good or bad depends partly on who it 
is that is the father. If it is a hot-headed, hare-brained, young 
German Kaiser who proposes to be our father, that is one thing. 
But it is a different thing if 65,000,000 Americans say, “ We will 
be our own father.” 

Next to paternalism there is another word which awakens the 
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shuddering horror of the conservative. It is the word “ Social- 
ism,” which, curiously enough, men have somehow got mixed up in 
their minds with Communism and Anarchy. Rational Socialism 
I take to be the State —that is, the organized body —doing for 
the individual what he cannot do for himself, or, at any rate, can- 
not do as well. The individual man can do some things better 
than any one can do them for him. He can choose his wife, he 
can choose his religion, better than the State can choose for him. 
But, on the other hand, he cannot carry his letters from Maine to 
New Orleans, or administer justice between man and man, or put 
out fires, or provide for the distribution of his estate among his 
heirs after he shall be dead. 

All government is Socialism. Socialism and Anarchy are the 
two poles: the acme of good government is in finding the judi- 
cious mean. Anarchy means every man using for his own ag- 
grandizement all his physical force, his resources of courage, un- 
scrupulousness, combination, wealth. There have never been 
bred among the most pestiferous hot-beds of the slums more ag- 
gravated Anarchists than the men, among the living and the dead, 
who, by superior wiles and by the dexterous use of courts and 
bribed legislatures and in disregard of law, have gathered in one 
railroad after another, until the transportation of a continent lay at 
their feet. 

But I trust we have ceased to be frightened by names, Think- 
ing men no longer esteem it a reproach to be called Socialists, 
and that Compulsory Arbitration may be associated with Social- 
ism will not weigh in the slightest degree in the mind of any in- 
dependent and thoughtful student of Social Science. 

It is alleged again that compulsory arbitration is hostile to free- 
dom of contract. ‘“ You do not allow two persons to make a 
contract free from interference.” Freedom is a fascinating but 
delusive word. There may easily be freedom in name where free- 
dom in fact does not exist. Blackbeard might say: “I do not 
interfere with your freedom: you have your choice. You may join 
our band, or you may walk the plank. Do not think for a moment 
that I would constrain you.” 

The highwayman may say: “ Far be it from me to violate for an 
instant the sacred privileges of freedom. You are quite at liberty. 
Pray feel yourself entirely unconstrained. You will give me your 
watch and the contents of your purse, or—the revolver and the 
sand-bag.” 
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If the Irish landlord has all the land there is, he may say to the 
tenant: “Contract is perfectly free: do not take the land unless 
you want it. Of course, if you take it, you will pay me the rent.” 

In the infancy of the industries, the operative could carry on all 
the processes involved in his trade. He could spin and weave. 
He had his loom, which, if necessary, with a little trouble, he 
could transport from one village to another. The shoemaker made 
an entire shoe. If his labor was not in demand in one place, 
he could easily shoulder his bench, and with his tools in his basket 
walk to another place where there was more demand for his craft. 

But now the workingman knows but a single process; and for 
the exercise of this segment of a trade he is dependent upon a 
vast, complicated, expensive system of machinegy. Freedom of 
contract is at an end. And, with the increase of improvements 
in machinery, which more and more enable the employer to dis- 
pense with the human hand, the dependence of the operative is 
the more complete ; freedom of contract has long since ceased 
to be anything but a name. Compulsory arbitration does not vio- 
late freedom of contract: rather, it re-creates and re-inaugurates it. 

“Compulsory arbitration interferes with the sacred right of 
private property.” I do not know how it is that we have come 
to look with such superstitious veneration upon property. Prop- 
erty comes first. The river which is the water supply of Philadel- 
phia is polluted by the drainage of houses and factories and 
villages and towns: the right to drain into the Schuylkill has some- 
how got itself considered one of the sacred rights of property. 
The physicians tell us that within a limited number of years seven 
thousand persons have needlessly died of typhoid in the city,—a 
’ sacrifice of human life upon the altar of Property. Property is 
treated with a deference and a delicacy that is not awarded to life 
The city authorities, after approaching the subject with adequate 
deliberation, request the property-holder to cease from poisoning 
the stream. After some months they again invite him to the dis- 
charge of this delightful duty. Meanwhile children grow pallid 
and die, and women mourn over their dead ; but the right of prop- 
erty is safe. 

I doubt whether in material things there is an absolute right of 
property. I do not think that any one can lay his hand upon any- 
thing material, and say, ‘“ This is absolutely mine, without regard 
to the needs and claims of my fellow-men, without regard to the 
dominant right of the State.” To the question, “Shall I not do 
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what I will with mine own?” the answer is much less obvious than 
has been currently imagined. 

Mr. Gladstone has had the clearness to see that the welfare of 
the human race is the highest consideration. When he enacted 
that the contract between landlord and tenant might be revised by 
a land-court, and the terms of the lease modified ; when he pro- 
vided that the owner should sell to the tenant at a price to be fixed 
not by the one nor by the other, but by an independent and im- 
partial tribunal,—he shed new light upon freedom of contract 
and the right of property. 

“But it is impossible! We can, indeed, declare that the em- 
ployed ought to be content with lower wages or ought to receive 
higher ; but we cannot enforce our decision. We cannot compel 
the employed to work at a reduced wage or the owner to carry on 
his works. Compulsory arbitration is impossible.” 

The word impossible is very elastic. It would be more truthful 
if, instead of zmpossible, we should say difficult, disagreeable. The 
word impossible has no place in the vocabulary of a nation which 
has conquered a continent and emancipated a race. I am sure 
that somewhere in the storehouse of the most inventive of nations 
there will be found some means of achieving the impossible. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the employer should refuse to accept the 
judgment of the arbitrators: then the State, standing behind the 
arbitrators, may say, “ Very good: then we will appoint a compe- 
tent receiver who will take your works and will employ the best 
professional skill that the country affords, and will run your mill, 
or your mine, and will pay such a rate of wages as has been fixed, 
and will hand over to you the remaining income.” Or a receiver 
will find out by actual experiment that the rate of wages fixed by 
the arbitrators is too high. When the owners of mines in Ohio, 
as a result of some difficulty with their employed, closed the mines 
for an indefinite term of years, inflicting measureless suffering, de- 
priving of value the homes which the miners had erected for them- 
selves, and all the houses and stores which had been erected in 
reliance of the working of the mines, surely it was far within the 
province of the State to carry on this mine in the interest, not of 
the employed alone, nor of the employer alone, but of the commu- 
nity and of the human race. 

On the other hand, if the employed, under bad advice, say, 
“We will not accept this award, we will not work for the wages 
which you regard as sufficient,” then, of course, the State could 
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not imprison five thousand men, nor could it compel them to work, 
But it could say, “ Since you decline to work for the wage which has 
been regarded as sufficient by an impartial board, you must give 
way to those who are willing to work for the wages which you re- 
fuse ; and the men who take your place shall be defended by the 
whole power of the State.” And, in saying this, the State would 
have behind it public sentiment, without which, in a republican 
government, laws and arms are alike futile, the public sentiment 
and the sympathy which now, in case of a dispute, go with the em- 
ployed and the strikers, from a feeling that they have not been 
fairly dealt with, that their claims have not been adequately con- 
sidered. 

You may say that the State cannot do this; that it would be 
impossible for the State, with frugality and with success, to carry 
on ship-building, iron-working, cotton-weaving, and coal-mining. 
What! The State, that in the war organized and fed and clothed 
a million men, that ran railroads, and that will presently be the 
express company for the country, and will operate the telegraphs! 

The objector urges that France had in one year 19,271 cases for 
arbitration; and he argues that, if the State undertakes all this, it 
will have its hands very full. Perhaps; and yet I have little fear 
but that the genius of Americans will respond to every demand, 
as a year or two of war sufficed to call into existence at the North 
and at the South the highest military and executive genius in great 
abundance. 

But, in fact, the moment it is known that the State is prepared 
to act in the premises, that very knowledge will largely obviate 
the necessity for its action. Last year there were 7,000 murders 
in the United States, and 7,000 men who ought to have been hung. 
You may say: “A large job for the State to hang 7,00omen. The 
hemp fields of Missouri would scarcely suffice.” But if the State 
should make a business of executing justice upon 7,000 murderers, 
presently there would not be 7,000 murderers who would demand 
hanging. 

“Impossible!” But already the courts have declared it possi- 
ble, and have inaugurated the new era of Compulsory Arbitration. 
They have undertaken to arbitrate between railroad employers and 
employed, and have executed their decision with the whole force 
of the United States. 

Compulsory arbitration is not altogether an untried experiment. 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright,— formerly the honored President of 
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the Association,— chief of the United States Labor Bureau 
in his invaluable pamphlet upon “ Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration,” compiled from material in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, by direction of the 
Massachusetts legislature, justly remarks : — 


Back of all conciliation, there must be arbitration. The time 
generally will come when no friendly offices are sufficient to enable 
capital and labor to see alike. Self-interest renders it impossible 
for either to decide fairly, and something more than a master of 
ceremonies, or a conciliator, is needed. ‘There must be power to 
determine as well as hear. That is, arbitration must intervene ; 
and its decisions accomplish what conciliation is powerless to 
bring about. 

There are circumstances in which the awards can and should 
b@ enforced at law; and, under a scheme that contemplates a code 
of working rules like those adopted at Wolverhampton, it is per- 
fectly feasible. 


The same pamphlet states that in France, where at the request 
of the workingmen of Lyons, and by the command of the First 
Napoleon, Courts of Arbitration and Conciliation were established 
by law in 1806, “arbitration is compulsory upon the application 
of either, and the decisions of the court can be enforced the same 
as those of any other court of law.” 

Governor Bishop, of Ohio, in his message of :1880, says, “Legis- 
lation can only aid in bringing about this certainly desirable sys- 
tem of preventing strikes, by making such settlements legally 
binding upon both parties, when voluntarily entered into by both.” 
This is a step toward compulsory arbitration. It supposes arbi- 
tration to be compulsory when voluntarily entered into by both 
parties. The next step will be to make its decision final and bind- 
ing (whether invoked by both parties or by either, or by none) in 
the interests of the public. 

I quote a further sentence from Colonel Wright: “It seems 
reasonable to suppose that, if the decision of a board of industrial 
arbitration was by law to partake of the character of an award, 
and become a decision or judgment of a court of record, there 
being no legislative power to compel parties to resort to such 
boards for the settlement of disputes, such law would embarrass 
rather than facilitate voluntary attempts to secure arbitration.” 
With this sentiment I quite agree; and, therefore, I hold that 
there should be such legislative power to compel a resort to the 
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Board of Arbitration, and that the decisions should be clothed 
with all the authority of any other court of law. 

A bill was introduced into the Pennsylvania legislature last 
winter “to establish boards of arbitration to settle all questions of 
wages and other matters of variance between capital and labor.” 

I have no doubt that there is a real though unexpressed objec- 
tion to compulsory arbitration in the fact that many an employer 
does not wish to have the rate of his profits known. This objec- 
tion can be obviated, as in England under the income tax, by hav- 
ing the experts who make the investigation sworn to secrecy. 

That there are difficulties I do. not deny. Has any good thing 
ever been attempted that there were not difficulties? And not 
difficulties alone. Every great result has been gained in the face 
of impossibilities. Ocean steam navigation was an impossibility. 
The sending of several currents of electricity on the same wire in 
opposite directions was a sheer impossibility, involving a viola- 
tion of the very essential laws of nature. Wonderful how many 
impossibilities we have seen become commonplaces! And per- 
haps just while we are pronouncing Compulsory Arbitration abso- 
lutely impossible and absurd and inconceivable, it will have be- 
come an accomplished fact. 

A century ago, if nations had a difference, war was the one re- 
sort. We have lived to see the two great English-speaking nations 
in three instances substitute peaceful arbitration. 

You say that the project of Compulsory Arbitration belongs to 
an ideal state of society, that it cannot be made actual and real. 
Suffer me to quote from J. R. Lowell: “I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the Real will never have a solid foundation until it rests 
upon the Ideal.” 

And so I have no doubt that objection after objection might be 
brought up. But those who urge these objections seem to go on 
the theory that there are no objections to the state of armed 
neutrality prevailing throughout the industrial world,—an armed 
neutrality diversified by not infrequent war. 

Compulsory Arbitration (which is, in fact, the only real arbitra- 
tion) is possible, is beneficent, is just, is sure to come, is involved 
in the logic of the situation. Surely, if the State is to come in at 
the finish with the bayonet, it may well come in at the start with 
the balances. 

















I. PAPERS OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


1. THE THREE FACTORS THAT PRODUCE 
WEALTH,— CAPITAL, LABOR, 
MANAGEMENT. 


ADDRESS BY F. J. KINGSBURY, LL.D., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


The factors which enter into the production of wealth are three ; 
namely, capital, labor, and management. All are absolutely 
essential. Capital furnishes the raw material which is to be in- 
creased in value or to which value is to be given, the tools with 
which or the means by which this result is to be accomplished, 
and the place in which the work is done or the change made,— at 
least, in all those cases where a place is required. Labor is the 
human force that effects the change of form or place which gives 
the increase of value. Management (another term in this case 
for human intellect or brain power) directs what these changes 
shall be, and in what manner they shall be accomplished. All 
three factors must act together: either by itself is inert. 

Capital, the material on which the force is to act, must, before 
it can be said to have value, be subjected to changes and proc- 
esses emanating from the hand and mind of man. The fruits of 
the earth must be gathered, if not planted; the grain must be 
sown and reaped ; the metals dug and smelted; the fish caught 
and cured. And all things must be prepared for use and trans- 
ported to the place where they are wanted before they can be said 
to have any value further than that, which may depend on the 
speculative possibility of their being so treated. The simple ex- 
ercise of physical force in and of itself neither produces value nor 
has a tendency to produce it. It is true that a man may be paid 
for piling up bricks in one place, then taking them down and 
carrying them to another place and piling them up again: he may 
in this way exert all the muscles that would be brought into play 
in erecting a house. And this may be done under circumstances 
which result for the time being in a moral and physical advan- 
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tage to the laborer. As what the philanthropists call a “ work- 
test,” it is all that could be desired. It also has the hygienic ben- 
efit of healthy muscular exercise, and the ethical value of culti- 
vating a habit of industry. But it is quite clear that here is no 
addition to wealth. And the advantages that do accrue do so 
t mainly because the force exerted is required and directed by and 
in obedience to a human will. 

Again, it is obvious that mere brain power without the material 
to act upon, without the instrumentalities through which to act, is 
utterly incapable of producing value. We may sit down and think 
as much as we please: unless something is done, nothing happens. 
So also it may be perceived that either two of the factors acting 
together is helpless without the third. 

The statement is frequently made that all value is the product 
of labor. Adam Smith says, “Labor is the fund which originally 
supplies a nation with its wealth.” McCulloch says, “ Labor is 
the only source of wealth.” All the early writers, in one form or 
another, say the same thing. But, if we examine the elementary 
writers, or even the dictionaries, we may see what their idea is of 
the meaning of the word “labor” in this connection. It means 
all that a man can do either with his muscle or his brain. It com- 
bines two of the factors. Even with this understanding of the 
word, the statement is at least very incomplete; for it leaves out 
the function of capital, without which that of labor has no subject- 
matter on which to exert itself. However, letting that pass, the 
serious difficulty is that this is not the popular and commonly ac- 
cepted idea of the word “labor.” ‘The popular idea is that it 
means manual labor or personal muscular exertion, and that alone. 
When the President refers in his recent message to “ those of our 
countrymen who labor,” that is what he means, and not “labor” 
as used by the writers and defined in the dictionary. Now, tak- 
ing the scientific statement of the scholar, that all value is the 
product of labor, and then giving the popular meaning to the 
word “labor,” the popular mind has drawn the conclusion that 
hand-labor or muscular exertion is the producer of all value, and 
has added the corollary that hand labor is therefore entitled to 
the value thus produced. 

This, perhaps, would not be a very serious blunder, were it not 
for the fact that it has been accepted by many well-meaning per- 
sons, who ought to see farther and know better, but whose zeal has 
altogether outstripped their knowledge, and whose sympathies have 
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made havoc of their judgment. On this crude misconception of 
the meaning of words they have built up ethic and philanthropic 
systems; and the weaker ones have lost heart, and the stronger 
ones grown desperate, because the hard sense of humanity does 
not accept their theories. Also, through their influence, these ideas 
have reacted and are reacting on the laborers themselves, with 
rather lamentable results. It is true that people with these views 
usually belong to what is called the “rose-water” school ; but they 
are, for the most part, good people, who mean well, and deserve to 
be patiently considered. I say for the most part, because it is 
exactly these specious, deceiving theories that delight the soul of 
demagogues and professional agitators, who seem to have a won- 
derfully keen scent for a respectable fallacy, and are always ready 
to make the most of it. Of such is not the kingdom of heaven. 

It is a very general complaint of the present time that the 
ordinary workman, the person commonly understood by the word 
“laborer,” puts so little mind into his or her work,— that it is per- 
functory to the last degree ; concerns itself very little with results, 
but expends its efforts in a function whose sole end is to escape 
blame or actual discharge, and to get along with the least possible 
exertion. Doubtless more than one cause is at work here ; but 
this mistaken notion of the value of mere muscular service is one 
of the influences responsible. The laborers, because they are really 
essential, immediately rush to the conclusion that they are all- 
important. I dare say most of you have heard of the boy who 
blew the organ-bellows, and spoke boastingly of the music as the 
joint product of himself and the organist. When the latter mildly 
remonstrated, he took his revenge by stopping in the middle of the 
next piece, and saying, “ We’ll see now who makes the music.” 
Now in a hand-blown organ that boy, or some boy, was an absolute 
necessity ; but almost any boy would do, and a motor would be 
still better, so that, while both functions were essential, their com- 
parative value was widely different. 

Of course, all three of the functions named — owner of capital, 
laborer, and manager — may be frequently united in the same per- 
son; but in this simple form of civilization the subject presents no 
problems that require investigation. It is only in the more com- 
plex and artificial life, where these functions come to be exercised 
by different persons, that the proper adjustment of their relations 
becomes a matter of importance. And the fact is that, although 
all three factors — capital, labor, and management — are essential, 
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and must act together, by far the most important (perhaps because 
the most rare and hardest to get) is that of management. The 
early writers altogether ignore this factor, blending its function 
either with that of capital or of labor, regarding the capitalist as 
the manager (which, in simple forms of industry, he usually was, 
and often laborer as well) or else regarding the management as 
simply part of the labor paid for by the capitalist. In more recent 
times a truer appreciation of this function has arisen, but even yet 
has not been so absorbed into the general fund of knowledge as to 
bear practical fruits ; and it needs to be constantly dwelt upon, set 
forth, reiterated, and explained, until it shall become a common 
possession of those who act as well as of those who think. Merely 
giving a passing mention to the conspicuous instances of inventors 
and artists, whose exceptional position hardly comes within the 
scope of our present purpose, and still who belong very distinctly 
to the class that creates value by brain-power, we have to do with 
that great number of every-day people that keep the wheels of the 
business world in motion,— the class whom Carlyle so aptly names 
“captains of industry.” 

The function of the manager is to bring capital and labor together 
in relations that shall be mutually profitable. President Walker, 
after speaking of the fact that the early economists drew their 
illustrations from a very primitive life, where the bow and spear 
figured prominently, says :— 


But when, in the development of industry, the forms of produc- 
tion become almost infinitely numerous and complicated ; when 
many persons of all degrees of skill and strength must be joined in 
labor, each in his place contributing to a result which he very 
imperfectly, if at all, comprehends ; when the materials to be used 
are brought from distant fields, and the products are in turn to 
be scattered by the agencies of commerce over vast regions, the 
consumers constituting an ill-defined or undefined body, personally 
unknown to the producer or any immediate agent of his,— then a 
reason for an employer exists which is wholly in addition to that 
existing in a primitive condition of industry. The mere possession 
of capital no longer constitutes the one qualification for employing 
labor; and, on the other hand, the laborer no longer looks to the 
employer to furnish merely food and the tools and materials of the 
trade, but to furnish also technical skill, commercial knowledge, 
and power of administration, to assume responsibilities and pro- 
vide against contingencies, to shape and direct production, and to 
organize and control the industrial machinery. And, moreover, so 
much more important and difficult are the last specified duties of 
the employer, so much rarer are the abilities they require, that he 
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who can perform these will find it easy to perform those: if he be 
the man to conduct business, capital to purchase food, tools, and 
material, will not, under our modern system of credit, long be 
wanting to him. 

On the other hand, without these higher qualifications, the capi- 
talist will employ labor at the risk (almost the certainty) of total or 
partial loss. ‘The employer thus rises to be master of the situation. 
It is no longer true that a man becomes an employer because he is 
a capitalist : men command capital because they have the qualifica- 
tions to profitably employ labor. To these captains of industry 
capital and labor alike resort for the opportunity to perform their 
several functions. Now, all this is evident to any man who looks 
carefully on our modern industry. Yet the economists, having 
made their analysis of production in a primitive state, wholly neg- 
lect these later developed duties of the employer, this new and far 
higher function, and insist on regarding the capitalist himself as the 
employer. They resolve the entire industrial community into capi- 
talists and laborers, and divide the whole product between the two. 
To the contrary, I hold that no theory of distribution of wealth in 
modern history can be complete which fails to make account of the 
employing class, as distinguished in its idea, and largely also in its 
personnel, from the capitalist class. : 


Elsewhere Mr. Walker says, “ Bad business management is the 
heaviest possible tax on production; and, while the incapable 
employer gets little for himself, the laborer loses heavily in the 
rate or regularity of his wages.” And he might have added, that 
the owner of the capital loses his income, and usually in such cases 
his principal also. Another writer says : — 


It is doubtful if either the owner of capital or the owner of labor 
appreciates at its full value their obligation to and dependence 
upon the manager. The business of managing capital is open to 
every man. It requires no capital belonging to the man himself, 
but the capacity to manage is an absolute necessity. How many 
masons are there, for instance, who would undertake to make 
themselves responsible for the wages of fifty other masons, and find 
profitable employment for them? Is there one in every fifty? If 
not, it will be seen at once that the price of the labor of men of that 
sort must be greater than the average of the fifty. If it were no 
more difficult and no more rare to find a man who could profitably 
manage fifty masons so as to make their labor productive than to 
find the fifty masons, then the wages of such men would be no 
higher than those of the other masons. Why shouldtheybe? But, 
if it is more difficult to find such men, then, why shouldn’t they be? 

Managing skill not only directs labor so that it shall be profit- 
able, but it constantly creates new opportunities for labor. It 
seeks out new industries, it enlarges the bounds of the old. It 
gives new and attractive forms to products. It creates new desires 
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in the purchasing class. In short, it raises industry from the bar- 
baric to the civilized state. Without it industrial society would be 
but an aggregate of individuals, each employed in simply supplying 
his absolute wants. We talk a great deal about the value of inven- 
tions, and almost as much about the poverty of inventors. The 
reason of the latter is obvious. Without business management 
invention is worthless, capital is useless, labor is unproductive. 
We can therefore afford to reward liberally the manager. If I am 
a capitalist, I can afford to let the manager take a large part of all 
the profit on my money, beyond what I could get were it not for 
his management, and yet be the gainer. If I am a laborer, I can 
afford to sell my labor to him for only a little more than I could 
get, were it not for his management, and yet be the gainer. If he 
stops managing for us, we shall very soon discover how much we 
are willing to pay to get him back. It will be an expensive dis- 
covery, however; and we had much better avoid making it. 


Capital, having a more intelligent representation than labor, has 
been first to see and appreciate this value of management. Capi- 
tal is content with very small returns, and is willing or, at any 
rate, feels the necessity upon it for yielding a very liberal share to 
management ; while labor, less wisely advised, shows a constant 
disposition to quarrel with its own bread and butter by throwing 
all sorts of obstacles in the way of management. 

I will notice but one other point bearing on the relative value of 
the manager in the production of wealth ; and that is the instinc- 
tive confidence with which the whole community, capitalists and 
laborers alike, turn to him for help, rely upon him, and hold him 
responsible,— lie down upon him, so to speak,—especially in 
time of trouble. We frequently hear the assertion that the public 
or the State owes it to every laboring man that he should be pro- 
vided with remunerative employment. Without attempting to dis- 
cuss the question how far this position is sound in all its breadth, 
it is certainly a very desirable end to be gained, and one worthy 
of our best efforts. 

But how is this desired end to be brought about? Labor ac- 
knowledges its inability in the very terms of the demand. Capital, 
as such, is utterly powerless, and would soon disappear entirely 
under any forced attempt to apply it for this purpose. What the 
demand really means is this: that the manager should throw him- 
self into the breach; that he should find something to do which 
the world wants done or which he may be able to persuade it that 
it wants ; that he should find a way to do it; that he should per- 
suade the owner of capital that it can be done, and done with 
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profit; that he should find the means of bringing his product to 
the point of consumption ; that he should discriminate between 
those who are to be trusted and those who are not (although deal- 
ing largely with persons at a distance, many of whom he has never 
seen) ; that he should carry all this responsibility on his shoulders, 
and achieve success in the face of vigorous competition ; insure 
against every species of loss, and, finally, have enough left to re- 
ward those liberally who, with more or less faithfulness, but with- 
out any serious responsibility, have lent their muscular efforts to 
the accomplishment of tasks which his genius, energy, foresight, 
and self-denial have provided for them. 

There can be no profit-sharing if there are no profits to share, 
and the question whether there are profits to share is entirely de- 
pendent on management. Co-operation is sometimes spoken of 
as an endeavor to avoid the expenses of management. If there is 
any way of getting the management and avoiding the expense, 
that is doubtless a good thing; but, should it be done, this is 
really a present by the manager of his services, and cannot be de- 
pended on as a business arrangement. 

Why cannot any dozen men club together and start a business? 
The answer may be made, For want of capital. It is true that 
one of the offices of management is to find capital; but, if there is 
among the dozen any one with managing capacity of a sort which 
makes success reasonably probable, capital is seldom wanting. 
The real difficulty is lack of managing power. It is to be under- 
stood that mere intellect, or intelligence, is not by any means 
synonymous with business management. This is a gift by itself, 
as distinct as that of the inventor, the artist, or the poet, and is 
often found without being associated with any great depth of gen- 
eral intelligence or intellectual acumen. 

President Walker is inclined to believe that a considerable part 
of the reward of management is not paid in money, but is derived 
from the sense of social position and the intellectual pleasure of 
directing affairs. My own experience is that in every community 
the business which pays best is apt to be looked upon as being 
most highly respectable. But I do think that whenever, by in- 
creased intelligence among workmen and more mental activity 
infused into their labors, the proportion of managers to the whole 
number shall have largely increased, their compensation will have 
diminished in like ratio, and they will have perforce to accept the 
honor instead of the profit. Perhaps we both mean the same 
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thing. I am inclined to think we do. But the time is so far off 
when either hope is likely to be realized that the question whether 
we agree is not of the slightest consequence. 

The moral of all this is: First, for the writers and thinkers on 
economic subjects that they bear fully in mind the two senses in 
which the word “labor” is used, and the liability to be either mis- 
led or misunderstood when this distinction is lost sight of in think- 
ing or not made fully clear and apparent in writing. And, second, 
for the laborer himself that he fully understand that all physical 
force must be united with brain power, or mental effort, in order 
to produce value; that into whatever he may do he put as much 
brains as the subject-matter is capable of; that he constantly seek 
his own brain development in the line of his calling; and that he 
strive to make himself, so far as in him lies, a true entrepreneur. 
Third, that the man who furnishes the capital and the man who 
furnishes the muscle and the man who furnishes the brains should 
each see as clearly as may be their relation to each other, their 
necessity to each other, and the entire interdependence which ex- 
ists between them and is absolutely essential to their success, 

















2. BIMETALLISM, OR THE DOUBLE 
STANDARD. 


BY JACOB L. GREENE, OF HARTFORD. 
[Read Sept. 6, 1893.] 


It is not a grateful task to offer an elementary thesis in this 
presence ; but the solution of the problem of bimetallism does not 
lie in any new data or hitherto undiscovered facts, for there are 
none. It lies rather in such plain statement and in such compre- 
hensive grouping of known and fundamental facts as will let them 
give their light without confusion or obscurity, and reach their 
common focus without refraction. The average man, impatient of 
prolonged attention and careful thought, all too readily assumes 
that the key to the answer lies in some obscure principle of finance, 
hidden away in hopelessly complex facts impossible of apprehen- 
sion by the unskilled, and so gives ready assent to any strongly 
asserted plausibility ; or, starting from the too common postulate 
that all human actions and interests finally head up in political 
acts as their highest expression and ultimate form, and are there- 
fore capable of complete regulation and remedy only by political 
action, he turns to the legislature, and asks for an edict t6 settle 
the matter out of hand. But the answer lies in a patient recogni- 
tion of facts so commonplace that their controlling force is often 
overlooked,— the plain facts of every-day trade and of the use of 
money and other currency commonly spoken of as money. 

The problem of the double standard is to make two metals of 
different physical qualities, of different utilities, of widely and 
irregularly differing cost, and of widely different exchangeable 
values for equal quantities, perform equally satisfactory, perfectly 
interchangeable, and, therefore, absolutely equal and concurrent 
service as money, both commercial and legal; that is, to make 
them, however unequal themselves, equal as measures of all values 
of things exchangeable, as currency in effecting exchanges, in dis- 
charge of commercial balances, and in liquidation of all contracts 
and judgments expressed in terms of money,—the cost and ex- 
changeable value of one of which metals has fallen with great 
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rapidity within very recent times, while the conditions plainly in 
sight affecting its cost and value indubitably promise to send the 
two metals progressively apart. It is the question of making some 
arbitrary but large number of ounces of silver, determined upon 
a merely momentary ratio of cost and value, or else by legislative 
fiat regardless of that ratio, play precisely the same and a con- 
stantly interchangeable and equally satisfactory part with one 
ounce of gold in the exchanges of the country and of the world, 
and in the liquidation of contracts, of making each metal do the 
same work indifferently, equally, always, everywhere, without 
choice between them, and to keep both in equal use and demand. 
It is the question of making an admittedly inferior agent perform 
an identical function in commercial and legal relations with an 
admittedly superior one by somehow making it everywhere equally 
effective and equally acceptable. The inability of the inferior to 
make its own unaided way commercially is recognized in the nat- 
ure of the method relied on to effect its proposed status. 

This method is to procure the national legislature to assume and 
to decree that a given arbitrary number of ounces of silver is now, 
always will, must, and shall be equal in exchangeable value and 
legal efficiency to an ounce of gold; that it shall be so taken and 
held in all exchanges and liquidations, whether voluntary or invol- 
untary; and that the minted aliquot parts of the assumed number 
of ounces of silver and of the ounce of gold shall be equally and 
indifferently measurers of all values, including their own and each 
other’spof equal value in the market and before the law, and of 
equal effect as tender,—to be of equal value in the market be- 
cause equal in effect as tender ; each metal to be freely coined on 
demand by the owner of either, thus giving each the apparently 
equal chance, the remedy for any preference between them in the 
minds of men being the legislative “Thou shalt not.” 

Can the method accomplish the end proposed? Does the 
actual and effective power of legislation extend that far? 

What is money? It is some sort of valuable property, of such 
peculiar and general acceptability that it readily exchanges for 
any and every other commodity, and therefore comes to measure 
in the terms of its natural or conventional divisions or denomina- 
tions the exchangeable value of every commodity, whether prop- 
erty or service, for which as currency it is exchangeable. Log- 
ically and in point of fact, its use as currency precedes its use as 
a measurer of values; and this latter use, as well as its still later 
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artificial legal use as tender, grows out of its use first as an actual 
and common currency, as acceptable anywhere in exchange for all 
other property because acceptable everywhere for any property. 

What is the origin of money? It is born of trade. What is its 
relation? It is itself a part of trade and an instrument of all trade. 
And what is trade? It is the voluntary exchange of commodities 
for reciprocal advantage. What is the primary, invariable, and 
eternal fact of trade? It is that one commodity is never parted 
with by its possessor except for another of equal value. That 
is the moral law of trade. No one owning a piece of property 
or capable of rendering a service willingly parts with the one or 
renders the other — unless in charity — without receiving another 
piece of property or a definite service of at least equal exchange- 
able value, and which for some then present reason is more desired 
by the recipient than that parted with by him in the exchange. 
Property for property ; actual value for actual value; substance 
for substance ; something else valuable for every valuable some- 
thing, and that according to the free will and judgment of the 
respective owners,—that, and only that, is trade, its essence, its 
form and its law, its unalterable condition. 

And if, for any reason, one of the commodities involved in the 
exchange be not at hand for instant manual delivery, and can be 
delivered only at a distant place or to a representative empowered 
to receive it; or if delivery of the return commodity be forborne 
to a future date,—in any such case the person entitled to it may, 
for a compensating advantage of some sort, be willing to receive 
in place thereof a good and sufficient contract therefor, a formal 
paper evidence of the transaction, a title-deed to the thing yet to 
be delivered, to be fully executed or liquidated at the agreed time 
and place by the thing itself, failing which damages may be had ; 
that is, credit on the one side and debt on the other,— credit on 
the part of him who parts with his property, expecting to receive 
the return parcel to the exchange elsewhere or elsewhen; credit 
founded on the faith that the desired piece of property for which 
he has taken the contract or title-deed will be delivered at the 
specified time and place. It is debt on the part of him who has 
received his something in the exchange, but has not yet rendered 
his something else in return. And these facts furnish the defini- 
tion of every credit and every debt. Every true credit represents 
something, some valuable property, parted with in an exchange, 
which is to be completed later on and elsewhere by the delivery 
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of the agreed and equally valuable something else ; and every hon- 
est debt represents the something else necessary to complete the 
agreed exchange in which the something has been already received. 
That is the essential fact of every debt, no matter what its form of 
origin,— whether it arise in the exchange of one kind of property 
for another kind or in the exchange of a certain quantity of a cer- 
tain kind of property for a like quantity of the same kind of 
property to be delivered in the future. Borrowing, as distinguished 
from renting or hiring, is simply an exchange of two quantities of 
the same property, the delivery of one of which, by the lender, is 
immediate, and the delivery of the other of which, by the borrower, 
is postponed to an agreed date and place. Itis trade, and nothing 
else. 

Or the owners of the things exchanged may effect their purpose 
by an exchange of contracts for or title-deeds to these things 
respectively, delivery and possession to be had elsewhere and at 
another time in both cases, to the great convenience of both 
parties. 

But in any and every case it is the properties owned by each 
and desired by the other that are exchanged ; and the credit or 
faith attached to any paper instrument of the transaction is simply 
the belief that it will be duly solved by the delivery of the property 
itself, as agreed. There is no other credit, or faith, known among 
men in their commercial and financial relations. Any other use of 
the term is idle breath, and covers either a gambling speculation or 
a specious cheat. 

These propositions cover the whole essence and method of all 
trade and commerce, whether it be the limited and petty barter 
between individuals or that between the products of communities 
or nations massed in the hands of their merchants for those multi- 
farious exchanges which are commerce, domestic or international, 
on the grand scale, involving as their incidents and instruments 
transportation, insurance, and those elaborate and refined systems 
of credit by which the one mass is balanced against the other, and 
simply the difference in value is transferred from the one side to 
the other, in some acceptable form of property used as a currency. 
This it is which bewilders the unfamiliar mind by its magnitude 
and the multiplicity of its instruments and detail, and so obscures 
its essential and perpetual simplicity that men believe it really 
follows some hidden law, and that traders in multitude may do 
something else than that which each man does,— that somehow 
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something is exchanged for no something else, or no title-deed to 
something else, and that the paper evidence of debt is something 
apart from, and valuable apart from, the property it pledges to give 
for that already received. 

The obvious converse of these propositions brings us forward a 
step. As all commerce is the free exchange of valuable commod- 
ities, and without such exchange there is no commerce, so nothing 
but a valuable commodity, and at its exchangeable value, can enter 
into an exchange or intocommerce. And as every debt represents 
only the postponed completion of the exchange of properties, and 
nothing but property can satisfy the debt and complete the ex- 
change, so no form or evidence of debt can enter into voluntary 
transactions between men unless it is a good and sufficient contract 
for or title-deed to a piece of actual property; and it can enter into 
the exchange or transaction only at the actual known or supposed 
value of the property to which it carries the right of eventual pos- 
session to transfer which it was, uttered. It is the property, and 
not the very convenient paper, which is traded for. That evidence 
of debt which does not convey and effectually secure the posses- 
sion of the something else is not exchangeable for the something. 
When men lose faith in its ability to bring the promised property, 
it is waste paper, whether it be the note of an individual bankrupt, 
or “continental money” or French assignats. 

It follows from the facts of all trade that, whatever the world of 
commerce uses as money (that which is itself universally accept- 
able for any commodity one wishes to part with in order to secure 
the something else, because one is sure that it will, without loss of 
value, exchange for any particular commodity he may at any time 
desire, and in the terms of which the values of all commodities are 
therefore expressed) must itself be property, else it will not buy 
property. And it has been, must, and will be of a sort the most 
convenient and effective to its purpose under all the circumstances 
of its use for the time being. General and permanent utility, 
desirability, the narrowest possible range of fluctuation in value, 
probable future steadiness and practical permanence of value, great 
durability, and a minimum of bulk with capacity for ready division, 
are some of the characteristics which qualify any kind of property 
to serve as a common currency, and therefore as a measurer of 
values, and have determined its adoption as such in all ages. As 
between any two substances,—two kinds of property, differing 
from each other in respect of these things and their consequent 
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cost of use,— it is impossible that there should not be a choice in 
the minds of men using them. The one must, of physical and 
unalterable necessity, be preferable to the other for suchuse. The 
whole history of money has been the progressive disuse of the pri- 
mary, crude, bulky, and perishable forms of property as currency, 
and the natural selection and gradual and general, but at first per- 
haps unconventional or extra-legal, adoption of more desirable 
forms for that purpose. New and isolated communities, having 
no outside commerce, have been compelled to use sometimes as 
money (even in recent times) forms of property as singular as, 
and sometimes identical with, those of the primitive tribes whose 
methods and instruments of exchange and traffic furnished the 
terminology which persists to this day. But, as commerce has 
become extended in area and scope, spreads over wider fields and 
embraces more articles and greater quantities, and becomes com- 
plex by the multiplicity of personal relations and services involved, 
it searches for and uses the less variable, more refined, convenient, 
accurate, and therefore less expensive instrument. 

In the presence of the more valuable and convenient, the less 
valuable and convenient will not do, and is never called to do, 
that complete work which the more valuable and more convenient 
does more readily, more accurately and certainly, and less expen- 
sively. The less valuable and convenient thing will never, in 
actual commerce, measure the value of the more valuable and 
convenient. It will itself be measured in the terms and quantities 
of the most valuable and most desired. It will, therefore, never 
measure the values of other commodities. They will be measured 
in the divisions of quantity of that most valuable thing which itself 
measures the value of the less valuable. The most acceptable 
form of money is the measure of every other value, whether it 
be of some other so-called money or of some other commodity. 
There never was any other measure in the business world, there 
never can be any other. It is a physical and psychological impos- 
sibility. The best form of currency, the form most acceptable to 
the commercial world, was, is, and eternally will be the sole and 
absolute measure of all values coming in contact with it until dif- 
ficulty, inconvenience, loss, expense, and diminishing trade are at 
a premium among business men. So long as human nature re- 
tains the elements and is accomplishing the fact of progression, 
the superior will always be the standard as against the inferior. 
The inferior cannot be other than subordinate and subsidiary. It 
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will do the full work of the superior only in its absence, and then 
only on the terms of its own conversion into the superior ; that is, 
at such discount as covers the risk and cost of and pays a profit 
on its use in place of the superior. And, whenever coins of the 
inferior metal have been sought for and preferred, it has been be- 
cause they, for the time being, contained a quantity of metal in 
excess of the ratio of their nominal exchangeability with the coins 
of the superior metal, and were therefore worth more to take out 
of local circulation for use in arts or for foreign trade at their 
actual exchangeable value by weight than for domestic trade by 
count at nominal value. 

Now, how far and in what wise do separate communities, na- 
tions, and countries come under the eommon operation and effect 
of this law or fact, and what is their individual share in it? Or, 
rather, how far, if at all, are they exempt from it? Can they 
escape it? Can they take themselves out from under its absolute 
domination ? 

Money is merchandise,— merchandise which for its special qual- 
ity has taken on a wider function than other merchandise, but 
which took on that function solely in virtue of its merchantable 
quality, and can retain that function only so long as it retains that 
quality in a superior degree. In the world’s market money buys 
by the quantity and quality and present value of its substance, pre- 
cisely as does any other merchandise, and no matter what its sub- 
stance for the time being may be. In international exchanges 
coins do not pass as coins. They are not counted. The sub- 
stance is weighed for quantity and tested for quality, exactly as 
iron, wheat, and beef are. Local coining sufficiently certifies to 
the citizens of that country the proper quality and the conven- 
tional divisions of quantity or denominations, so that counting the 
locally coined divisions sufficiently ascertains the quantity for 
local purposes. But, whether abroad or at home, it is still the 
quantity, however ascertained, that does the business in virtue of 
its merchantable value. Coinage is of purely local use and con- 
venience. Away from home, it certifies nothing sufficiently to an- 
swer the demands of a commerce in which slight fractions of value 
make the difference between loss and gain. 

So long as commerce is purely local, its money can be, and often 
has been, a kind of property of only locally superior value and 
convenience. And so long as that kind of property is actually 
superior locally, and it is not brought into competition with out- 
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side better money, it will perform the function of money truly, 
however clumsily and inadequately. It will measure other values 
and exchange for them, whether it be itself cattle, cowries, or 
bunches of shingles. 

But, when localities and peoples begin to trade with each other, 
some form of property equally acceptable to each, of superior 
adaptability to the purpose in each, will come to be used as the 
common measurer of the values of the various commodities of 
each, because freely accepted in exchange therefor. And that 
thing which most freely of all exchanges for and measures, in its 
own convenient divisions of quantity, the values of these diverse 
commodities in and for international exchange, by that very fact 
fixes also, in its own terms,-their exchangeable values for every 
locality within the countries concerned in the commerce. For the 
trade of each locality or community becomes simply a part of the 
commerce of the whole. And, as all local prices of commodities 
dealt in between communities are controlled by and constantly 
regulated to the prices of those commodities at the centres of that 
exchange, so will those local prices necessarily find expression in 
the money used to fix prices at those centres, and in no other. 
That thing becomes money the terms of which measure all values 
throughout those countries, because only through its use do all 
the commodities of those countries pass to their final interchange. 
Hence it is the money which as currency is most readily, freely, 
safely, and inexpensively exchanged for their commodities through- 
out those countries. And, if in any of those countries an inferior 
kind of property be locally used for money, it will be so used only 
at the inconvenience and expense of casting its market value in 
the terms of the better money of the commercial world, and the 
exchange of that better money into the poorer local money, with 
such addition for the risk of further depreciation and for profit 
on the transaction as the immediate conditions may require. It 
is only the best money which really measures the values of all 
commodities subject to interchange. It is the best money which 
as currency buys most readily, at least loss and the cheapest, and 
which is, therefore, the cheapest money. It is only the best money 
which settles the final balance. Therefore is it the money that 
measures. The inferior money may be used exclusively as a local 
currency, but it will not be used to measure by; and prices 
locally expressed in its nominal terms will mark up or down as it 
marks down or up in the measure of the best, the prices in that 
remaining unchanged. 
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We hear much of the desirability of a cheap money for the 
people, and of the promised efficacy of the double standard in 
procuring it. What is dearness and what is cheapness in money? 
It is a question of the cost at which it performs its functions of 
measuring values and exchanging for them either directly or by 
settlement of balances. It is purely a question of the economy 
with which it does its work. The cheap money is that which does 
its work at least cost, which is the same thing as saying with 
widest and readiest acceptance, with least hindrance and least 
friction. Dear money is that which costs the users the most to 
use. And it is not the commodity which is most abundant, of 
which the greatest bulk can be produced at least cost, that makes 
a cheap money by doing its work cheaply: exactly the contrary. 
It is not a question of the cost of a given bulk of the article, not 
a question of a cheap material, but of the cheapness of its service, 
of the relative cost at which it does its work. Otherwise, the 
Spartan currency would be a cheaper, and therefore better, money 
than either gold or silver. The inferior substance, no matter how 
dignified by law or made venerable by custom, will and can play 
only an inferior and subordinate and expensive part. Cost is not 
affected by sentiment. Transportation and storage and handling 
cost by weight and bulk. 

Now, touching the legislative assistance proposed for the inferior 
metal commodity, let us ask, What can the statute law of any 
country or of all countries effect in this matter? How far is true 
commerce, free exchange, controllable by legislation? Can legis- 
lation abrogate or materially modify a single iota of its essential 
facts and conditions? Can it touch exchangeable values? Can 
it change human nature, its needs, rights, and essential methods? 
Can it compel the exchange of ‘something for nothing, of a whole 
for a fraction, of the superior for the inferior, on terms of the 
latter’s own dictation? And, if it could do all these things within 
its own sovereignty, can it reach and conirol all the parties con- 
cerned ? | 

Commerce is not the product of statute law. Its methods and 
its instruments are not creations of law: they are born of its own 
unalterable elements and facts. The statute can recognize, sanc- 
tion, and declare them, and provide remedy for the effectual pro- 
tection of the personal and property rights growing thereout. 
That is the most and best it can do, all it can do that is benefi- 
cial. It can obstruct, it can make costly, it can burden commerce 
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with burdens alien to its nature. It can rob and destroy. But, 
wherever commerce is and survives, it is there and in being by 
virtue of obedience to its own inherent laws and by the use of its 
own instruments, and not by virtue, but in spite, of statutes under- 
taking to modify or control their operation. Law is an outside 
instrument of commerce, so far as it understands and its provisions 
harmonize with the facts of trade. It is not its foundation nor its 
ruler. 

The precise operation by which it is proposed to effect the 
equality of silver with gold as a standard and as a currency, 
through the power of the law, is to declare it a legal tender for 
unlimited amounts, and then allow its unlimited coinage ; that is, 
by compelling its local use as unlimited legal tender currency to 
force commerce to use it as a local measure of values. But, as 
the only use of silver as currency which the statute can compel is 
as legal tender in discharge of debts payable here, so long as the 
better gold is in sufficient supply for local metal currency uses, 
and especially so long as the silver supply is mainly held by the 
government, and its creditors prefer and it is ready and willing to 
pay the better money, practically excluding silver from wide cir- 
culation, the silver will be used in reality only as a subsidiary or 
token coinage in petty trade, and so pass readily at its nominal 
coin value. Under these conditions its unlimited legal tender 
function is wholly unused. Whenever that function is generally 
resorted to, either voluntarily or of necessity, then silver will be 
at once substituted for gold in the currency, and will no longer 
buy at its nominal value as a token coinage, but at its commer- 
cial value as coined merchandise, and the more valuable gold, no 
longer counting coin for coin with silver, will be taken out of cir- 
culation, leaving the depreciated money to pay its debts. While 
government coins silver on its own account, and thus holds the 
supply, and refuses or fails to use it as a legal metal tender, it 
protects us from the silver as general currency and from the loss 
of gold. But if it must receive silver in unlimited quantity from 
any and every owner and purchaser of it, and return it without 
cost in coins of unlimited effect as tender, but of inferior com- 
mercial value or convenience, thus entirely losing control of the 
application of the tender function, and handing it over with the 
inferior coins to persons immensely interested in applying it, or, 
if government continues to exhaust its stock of gold by buying 
silver or otherwise until it has to refuse gold and resort to its 
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silver coin as actual tender, then in either case silver becomes at 
once the sole domestic metallic currency. But, even so, it cannot 
make free commerce use it except on its own terms and as a 
merchandise currency; and, as such, it will not finally measure 
values unless it is the best currency of outside commerce as well 
as of our own. 

The legal tender function of money is a special, artificial, and 
localized use, growing out of and supplementing its commercial 
use by extending its measurement of values to the measurement 
of damages, and extending its currency use, the application of its 
merchantable value, to the liquidation of damages and of contracts 
made in its terms. As relating to the matter of damages, it is 
in the nature of a remedy. As relating to contracts for money, 
it declares what commodity is meant or will solve the contract 
by delivery. 

The extent of the misapprehension respecting the rank and 
potency of the legal tender function was well illustrated by its use 
as the sole definition of money at a recent notable convention of 
advocates of silver. One of the speakers declared that “money 
is not gold or silver, but the instrument by which debts are legally 
paid.” And this declaration is further instructive as showing the 
historic continuity of the greenback, or fiat money, theory with 
that of the legislative equality of silver with gold. Both theories 
assume a peculiar efficacy in the legal tender function to be 
decreed by the legislature: that political force can override the 
unchangeable terms and conditions upon which men consent to 
deal with each other; that the measurement of values is a legal, 
and not a commercial operation ; that the commercial value and 
use of money depends upon and results from the artificial and 
secondary office assigned it by the legislature ; that what it de- 
clares legal tender is therefore, ex vi termini, money of full and 
perfect commercial efficiency, which premises being granted, the 
question of the number of standards passes, of course, into a 
limitless range,— from gold to potatoes. 

It is not strange there should be such confusion abroad when 
the men composing the Supreme Court of the United States have, 
by a large majority, declared that it is within the constitutional 
competency and official morality of the national legislature to 
decree that the man who has parted with something on a contract 
for the future delivery of something else may, under all circum- 
stances and conditions, be compelled to receive, not that some- 
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thing else, not even another piece of property than that stipulated, 
but, instead of either, another evidence of somebody else’s debt,— 
another contract for the delivery of something else. True, it was 
the evidence of the debt of the United States which was being 
considered as the substitute for the property agreed. But as yet, 
under the paper tender, the man had received nothing; and still 
his claim against his debtor was cancelled in law. And the court 
avers that it is wholly within the legislative competency to declare 
what thing or instrument may and shall be used as legal tender. 
Wherefore it is competent and legally proper to legislate that one 
evidence of debt may be liquidated by some other evidence of 
debt, ad infinitum, and the something else for which something 
was parted with be thus eternally postponed; and the second, 
third, or one-thousandth such pretended liquidation and actual 
postponement rests upon and also lacks just the same basis in 
fact and in morals as the first. 

Legislation can, while that decision stands, make anything a 
mere legal debt-paying currency. It cannot fix its value: com- 
merce alone can do that. It cannot make the standard by which 
values are measured in the commercial world, nor prevent the 
values as measured and established by it from being universal, 
nor enable the local legislative currency to perform its intended 
work until it is itself first measured and valued and discounted in 
the terms of the money of that commercial world. It is not the 
suffrages of men in their political capacity, but in their commer- 
cial capacity, that make the money of the merchant. It is not the 
legal tender fiat of a government, but its voluntary acceptance 
among men, that makes the money of the wider realm. It is not 
as citizens, but as traders, not in our political capacity, but in our 
commercial relations, that we, every one of us, use money. We 
can get rid of our gold: the world will gladly take it; but we can- 
not help having our values measured in it by the world which uses 
both it and our other commodities. 

Another mist beclouds the general thinking,— the ambitious as- 
sertion of the possibility of a purely American system of currency 
and money wholly independent of and different from foreign sys- 
tems of money, a sort of financial jingoism. 

But it is not with any foreign system, not with the money of 
any foreign government as such, that American money comes into 
correlation and by the side of which it must do its work. It is 
not with pounds, shillings, and pence, francs, florins, or roubles. 
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These are not the essence of money, but merely its local denomi- 
nations. It is not a question of these, nor yet whether these ex- 
press quantitative divisions of gold, silver, or iron. It is a ques- 
tion of what is the money substance in the exchangeable value 
of which and by the use of which as currency the commerce of 
the countries issuing any and all of these local coinages of that or 
any other substance is measured and carried on with each other 
and therefore within themselves, actually, if not nominally. These 
countries may or may not be governmentally treating as their local 
money the money of commerce. If they are so treating it, still it 
is not with it as British money or as French money or any other 
national money that we come in contact. It is with it as the 
money of commerce which these peoples have adopted as their 
own, because it is the money of that world of trade which they and 
we are a part,—a part not by virtue of civil legislation, but by 
their share in its commercial transactions. We are a part of that 
world by virtue of the transactions of our people in it. We are 
living its life, doing its work, using its methods and instruments, 
not as a government, not as a nation in its official capacity, but 
as a people dealing with the peoples of the world in personal rela- 
tion. From that connection, and all of form and substance that 
it implies, no power can free us until we cease to trade. Our sys- 
tem of money, as dealers in that world, will be actually the sys- 
tem of money of that world, no matter in what nominal terms the 
local law may compel us to keep our books and draft our notes 
and discharge our debts to each other. Our legislature may set 
up another system and decree another money as tender. It will 
not be, therefore, the system nor the money of the world of trade, 
nor ours in dealing with it. We are a part of that world, but only 
a part; and a part is not greater than the whole, and does not 
dominate it. We can neither separate from it nor rule it. We 
cannot sell in it without also buying in it: we cannot buy in it 
without also selling in it. We have to come to daily and hourly 
free, willing agreement with it for each side of the transaction. 
And because we are in it and of it, and because by reason of that 
fact we are what we are as a producing and commercial people, 
our whole internal commerce is simply a part of that greater 
whole, follows its laws, conforms to its life, uses its methods and 
instruments,—in fact, whatever it may do in name (directly, if 
allowed ; indirectly and by costly translation, if it must) because 
not otherwise can it remain a part of the whole, and because it 
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can have no existence except as a part of the whole. We do not 
live to ourselves. We live to and with all the peoples of the 
whole earth. And commerce means agreement with them and 
common use of common instruments, and not our own arbitrary 
way. Commerce is the agreement of individuals, scattered through 
the habitable earth, maybe. And in the end and at bottom the 
law and the power of normal individual life and action are greater 
and more enduring than the decree of any multitude, howsoever 
framed. So liberty grows, and man leads men. 

The actual inferiority of silver as a currency in this country has 
been abundantly shown by the extremely small amount of its use 
both during the years that it was a legal tender currency, first for 
an unlimited and then for a limited amount, and after it became 
again an unlimited tender in 1878, coined at the rate of $2,500,000 
a month. Notwithstanding the abundance and growing cheapness 
of the metal, it has been impossible to get more than a very small 
amount of it into circulation. It is not the kind of property people 
very eagerly desire in exchange for their property. Nor has the 
accumulation for these years of uncoined bullion at the rate of 
4,500,000 ounces a month made this property more attractive. 
The men who owned this property as it came from the mines, and 
who have made our government a customer through legislation for 
that much more of it than commerce will use either as merchandise 
or currency, themselves prefer the gold in which they immediately 
make the government redeem its notes issued to them for the pur- 
chase of their silver. The silver has not been accepted of com- 
merce: its purchase has simply caused the utterance of Treasury 
notes, nominally calling for coined gold or silver indifferently ; but, 
so long as silver is not acceptable and gold is in supply, these 
notes in effect call only for the gold which commerce does accept, 
and which the silver-mine-owners therefore want, and which the 
government cannot withhold without suspending. And the acute 
stage of the problem is reached now that that supply of gold is so: 
reduced that the limit to the operation has become plainly visible, 
and the business world therefore stands to wait its solution,—to 
know whether the dollars it would venture in its enterprises will 
come back at one hundred cents or fifty, and withholding these 
dollars until that answer is made. The issue of Treasury notes 
for the purchase of silver has veiled the true character of the 
operation. The cashing of the notes in gold by the sellers of 
silver reveals that character. We have been swapping our gold 
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for their silver. So does an indirection always carry and conceal 
a practical fraud ; and so have we allowed that to be done by indi- 
rection which in direct terms no one would have dared to propose. 
Thus has our gold been made to bear, in fact, most of the burden 
of currency and all of the asserted legal tender function of silver, 
which has been mainly useless, and, when useful at all, has been 
simply subsidiary throughout. And thus have we learned both 
that there is and has been in this country actually but one standard, 
and that one gold; and that, whatever silver producers wish other 
men to think, they themselves desire gold in exchange for their 
product, and have been most industriously getting it, and getting it 
out of the country which cannot use their silver,— for commerce 
will not take it at the price. 

Doubtless much of the confused popular thinking or feeling 
upon the matter of a double standard has been due to the supposed 
need for an increased volume of money, an abundant money, which 
has been so strenuously alleged, and generally accepted without 
real examination, because of the general attractiveness of the idea, 
and because of the apparently implied idea, that, if it is only abun- 
dant, it can be more easily had,— that is, without earning it or 
without giving so much or so valuable property for an equal value 
of it,— forgetful that, if it takes less to get it with, it will also buy 
less when we have got it; that, other things being equal, increase 
in abundance, in volume, means decrease in purchasing power, in 
exchangeable value in money, and in every other commodity, and 
that, consequently, the more there is, the more will be required to 
accomplish the same transactions. The use of money as actual 
currency is relatively diminishing constantly, and will continue to 
do so. Any money enters into commerce purely as currency,— that 
is, as merchandise ; and, conversely, all merchandise and the bank- 
able credits made against it are currency in the commercial world 
to the extent of the demand for it in the market for the time being. 
By the use of bank checks, bank bills, bills of exchange, postal and 
telegraphic transfers, the whole business world is brought into 
almost as close contact as neighbors across the street. By their 
use the exchange of the commodities of one country for those of 
another is effected, and only the balance is remitted in the metal 
used as money. The New York merchant who buys goods in 
London does not send over money to pay for them. He buys 
a bill of exchange against some wheat or cotton or meat or other 
property, or against securities, that London merchants have bought 
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here, and remits that; and the one property is exchanged for the 
other. Commerce furnishes its own more convenient currency of 
this sort to the extent to which the commodities exchanged balance 
each other, and falls back upon metallic merchandise, metal. cur- 
rency, only to eke out the deficiency on the side which has least of 
other things to sell. And this use of a purely commercial currency, 
the instrument of credit for things sold, increases in volume and 
efficiency with increased volume and variety of product, with 
every increased facility for intercommunication and every improve- 
ment in the machinery of commerce. And what is true as between 
nations is equally true as between communities in our own country. 
The transfer of money as currency from one commercial centre to 
another is generally limited to the adjustment of balances. Bank 
bills, checks and drafts against goods or products sold, furnish the 
main currency of daily domestic commerce, and even very largely 
and increasingly for retail trade and all personal uses. So con- 
veniently and cheaply does this sort of currency serve the needs of 
business that, so long as it is in good credit, securely based upon 
and a good title-deed to the requisite property, it is preferred in 
use above the best metal. And so common is its use in place of 
money that in popular apprehension and speech it stands for 
money ; and to borrow money no longer means borrowing the coin 
itself, but the commercial currency, the use of a commercial credit 
for the required amount. Perhaps no small part of the confusion 
of ideas about money arises from the fact that the great bulk of 
the business of the civilized world, its commerce and its financial 
transactions, is effected through the use of this purely commercial 
currency. And using its many forms so constantly as money, 
speaking of them as money, borrowing and paying them as money, 
seeing them while in good credit perform so admirably the cur- 
rency office of money, and seeing money itself perform no other 
visible office than that of currency, men often fail to discriminate 
the final test of money,— its measuring ability,— and forget that, 
while all money is currency, not all currency can be raised to the 
rank of full money. The law may decree it: the world will not so 
use it. 

The inconvenience and cost of silver in use as currency would 
be greatly intensified by the adjustment of its coinage to its true 
present ratio to gold, necessarily implied in the idea of a double 
standard, increasing the bulk and weight of coins fully two thirds, 
with the certainty of future readjustments in the same direction. 
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In which connection it may be said that, if it were true that the 
government fiat settled the commercial rank and the purchasing 
power of legal tender money, the obviously true way to make silver 
coins a convenient currency and superior money would be by such 
legislative reduction of the coinage ratio as would make the silver 
pieces at least no larger than those of gold of like denomination. 
That would be equality by legislation. The further scaling down 
of either or both gold and silver pieces without impairing their 
purchasing power would be equally within legislative competency. 

To sum up what we have been trying to say : — 

Let but the people clearly understand these plain, necessary 
facts of human life: that property sells only for other property, 
and that nothing but property can buy other property, and that 
therefore money must be property; that, while all merchantable 
commodities and the credits against them are in effect currency, 
nothing but the commodity most desired and most acceptable of 
all and most readily exchangeable for all will or can measure the 
values of all the rest, and be, in fact, the final, standard money ; 
that no credit currency is good for anything except as it is a good 
and satisfactory title-deed to the property it promises to deliver ; 
that the principal currency function of any money is to settle 
balances in the exchange of other commodities; that the great 
world of commerce uses, and will use, as its money only the best 
money; that we, as a part of that world, must have our values 
measured in its money, whether we will or not; that we must use its 
money as our money or pay the continual loss and cost of using a 
poorer one; and that our only power of choice is not as to what 
money we will have all our values measured in and use to settle 
our balances with, but only as to what we will use as the basis of 
our purely domestic currency ; that the best money is the cheapest, 
because most effective at least cost; and, lastly, that no matter 
how abundant anything we may call money may be, so long as it 
is worth anything, it cannot be had except by giving for it its full 
commercial value in some sort of property or service ; and that in 
no way can that money get for its possessor more than its com- 
mercial value entitles it to,— let but these simple facts be clearly 
seized, and the idea of a double standard, of two measures that 
cannot but measure differently, of an inferior and unacceptable 
thing to do identical work with the superior and acceptable thing, 
of using as a concurrent and indistinguishable measure fluctuating 
silver, which has got to be first measured itself in gold always and 
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everywhere, and buy only by that measure, will drop from the cate- 
gory of political problems ; and commerce will be left to deal with 
its own instruments according to its exigencies and according to 
both their potencies and their limitations. 

















3. THE PRESENT STATUS OF SILVER. 


BY DR. CHARLES B. SPAHR, OF NEW YORK. 


My paper to-day will be as short as possible. Nothing is more 
uninteresting than a long joint debate in which the issue is not 
joined ; and, in preparing a paper in advance of the discussion, it 
is as impossible for an advocate of bimetallism to join issue with 
an advocate of monometallism as for an advocate of free trade to 
join issue with an advocate of protection. We have seen mono- 
metallism advocated on the ground that gold is the invariable unit 
of value, but this position is repudiated by all scientific mono- 
metallists. We have seen monometallism advocated on the ground 
that gold has been during this generation a truer measure of value 
than silver ; but this is repudiated by the most careful monometal- 
list statisticians, such as Soetbeer and Giffen. We have seen mon- 
ometallism advocated on the ground that labor, and not property, 
is the true measure of value, and that it is just that debtors should 
return more property than was borrowed ; but this was repudiated 
by all the classic monometallists, and was never heard of until 
American monometallists were driven to adopt it by the exigencies 
of practical politics. We have seen it advocated on the ground 
that a dear dollar makes wages high, and that the laboring classes 
would be worse paid if we returned to the double standard; but 
this position also was repudiated by the classic economists, who 
held that the product of labor would be divided between employer 
and employed in the same ratio, whether the dollar became dearer 
or cheaper. We have seen monometallism advocated on the 
ground that the use of bank checks and paper currency has so 
enormously increased since 1873 that the supply of gold alone is 
as adequate to currency needs to-day as the supply of both metals 
was twenty years ago; but this position, again, is repudiated by the 
best monometallist statisticians. We have even seen it advocated 
that the free coinage of silver would be an injury to the debtors 
who demand it and furnish a bonus to the banks which oppose it ; 
but this position has never received the scientific recognition to 
entitle it to repudiation. Not knowing in advance, then, upon 
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what ground monometallism is to be advocated to-day, it is im- 
possible for me to write in advance an answer. 

My paper, therefore, will be the briefest possible review of the 
facts which within the last twenty years has made bimetallists out 
of the overwhelming majority of persons who have studied this 
question. For, gentlemen, let it be stated in advance that, while 
there have been many great advocates of monometallism, when 
monometallism meant gold monometallism for some countries and 
silver monometallism for others, universal gold monometallism, 
such as the bankers of Austria and America are now forcing upon 
us, is practically without scientific standing. A generation ago, 
when the output of gold became tenfold what it had been, and 
threatened real injury to the creditor classes, there was, indeed, an 
almost unanimous sentiment in favor of monometallism ; but, when 
the production of gold began to decline, in the early seventies, and 
silver to be demonetized, the current of scientific sentiment turned 
in favor of bimetallism, and has been rising higher and higher ever 
since. The revolution of opinion has been quite marked in Ger- 
many, where Wagner and Schaeffle, the two economists of the 
widest fame, are both bimetallists. It has, however, been most 
striking in Great Britain, where Professor Foxwell, of Cambridge, 
in a letter written in 1890 to M. de Laveleye, described the opin- 
ions of his colleagues in the chairs of political economy in Great 
Britain, as follows : — 


University of Cambridge, Professor Alfred Marshall, bimetal- 
list; Professor Sidgwick, bimetallist; Edinburgh, Professor Nich- 
olson, author of an excellent book on the subject, Vice-President 
of the Bimetallic League ; Oxford, Thorold Rogers (now dead), ad- 
mits the scarcity of gold, but rejects bimetallism ; University Col- 
lege of London, H. S. Foxwell, Vice-President of the Bimetallic 
League ; Nottingham, Professor J. E. Symes, bimetallist ; Liver- 
pool, Professor E. G. Gonner, Vice-President of the Bimetallic 
League ; Manchester, Professor J. E. Munro, admits the bimetal- 
lic theory ; London, King’s College, Professor Edgeworth, inclines 
toward bimetallism. ... Whoever refuses to admit that a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver can be established and maintained 
by international treaty is no longer considered among us an econ- 
omist. 


Such a revolution in economic sentiment is without a parallel, 
yet, if we examine closely, there is no real conflict between the 
positions of bimetallist economists to-day and monometallist econ- 
omists two decades ago. All have agreed that the unit of value 
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ought to have uniform purchasing power, and advocated such in- 
crease in the world’s currency as would secure this. Jevons, the 
last of the great monometallists, writing ten years ago, said : — 


Experience would prevent us from imagining that the late fall 
in prices will be continued or repeated without an intervening rise. 
I am far from denying that, if the Italian government decide to 
carry into effect M. Luzatti’s threat of buying gold at all hazards, 
and if the like course be taken by the United States and France, 
not to speak of Germany, then there might be considerable dis- 
turbance of values for a time; but is it likely that such proceed- 
ings will be taken by rational statesmen and rational parliaments ? 
It is really too absurd to suppose that any country will insist upon 
having a gold currency at any cost, regardless of the fact that it 
will thereby injure its own trade and commerce in the getting. 


Since this was written, not only Italy, but the United States, 
Austria, Hungary, and Roumania, have done that which Jevons 
declared it incredible that rational parliaments should do. All 
debtor nations, and forced to buy gold abroad, they have never- 
theless insisted upon having gold at whatever loss to their own 
trade, and made their debts payable exclusively in the scarcer and 
dearer metal. There is no real conflict between Jevons’s advocacy 
of gold monometallism for half of Christendom, while the remain- 
ing half use silver and paper, and the demand of bimetallists 
to-day that both metals must be used by all Christendom, in order 
to furnish an honest or adequate currency. Jevons’s definition of 
an honest currency was the same as ours. It was a currency which 
restored to the creditor the same amount of products as he had 
loaned. He had no word in defence of a currency which restored 
either more or less. So, too, with Mr. Giffen, the most eminent 
of living monometallists, and a man so extreme in his monometal- 
lism that he refuses the name monometallist to any of the members 
of the British Gold and Silver Commission. He admits the evils 
to trade that have come from the adoption of the gold standard 
by the countries which before had silver. In the volume pub- 
lished last year he said: — 


Much of the great currency mischiefs for many years past has 
arisen from the fact that governments have not left the thing 
alone. The primary offender in this matter was, perhaps, Ger- 
many, which made a mistake, as I believe, in substituting gold for 
silver as the standard money of the country. . . . To some extent 
Italy has also been an offender in this matter, the resumption of 
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specie payment in that country on a gold basis being entirely a 
work of superfluity: the resumption on a silver basis would have 
been preferable. 


He, too, believed that this increasing the strain on gold had 
stopped; but since he wrote Austria has discarded silver and 
established gold monometallism, while the creditor classes in the 
United States, in the name of “honest money,” are demanding 
that the United States shall take the same step. Between the 
monometallism of science urged in the past and the monometal- 
lism of greed urged to-day there is no moral relationship. There 
have been in science but two definitions of honest currency: 
one, the money stipulated in the contract; the other, the money 
which will return to the creditor the same amount of property 
which he loaned. With either of these definitions universal gold 
monometallism is a dishonest system. The bulk of the world’s 
indebtedness was contracted, payable in either gold or silver. For 
legislation to make it payable in gold alone was a violation of all 
existing contracts, making their fulfilment indefinitely harder for 
debtors. No man who believes that the government should keep 
hands off from the currency, and simply enforce contracts, dares 
claim anything else. If we take the other definition of honest 
money, the dishonesty of universal gold standard money is yet 
greater. Mr. Giffen admits that the increase in the supply of 
both metals has been insufficient to prevent a rise in the value of 
gold and a corresponding fall in the value of all other kinds of 
property. At such a time to demonetize the more plentiful metal, 
and to compel the payment of debts in the less plentiful alone, is 
the heaping of a legal wrong on the top of a natural wrong which 
it was the duty of governments to counteract. 

The questions, then, which I shall attempt to answer, are: 
What has been the falling off in the supply of gold? What has 
been the increase in the governmental demand for it? What has 
been the effect of these changes upon the value of gold? What 
can one nation do to restore the use of both metals? 

First, then, as to the change in the gold supply. At the Paris 
Conference of 1867, when every one favored an international gold 
standard, there was some reason why every one should favor it. 
During the two decades preceding the trouble with the currency 
had been rather that too much than that too little gold and silver 
had been mined, and there had been reason for the fear that the 
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unit of value was falling in value. What the increase in produc- 
tion had amounted to is shown by the following condensation of 
Soetbeer’s tables : — 


Annual production Annual production 


of gold. of silver. 
1831-1850 . . . $26,000,000 $30,000,000 
1851-1870 . . . 136,000,000 48,000,000 


It appears thus that the yearly production of gold alone had be- 
come two and a half times as great as the production of both the 
precious metals had been during the earlier part of the century. 
Although this enormous influx of money was accompanied by an 
unprecedented increase in wealth and a still more unprecedented 
increase of wages, the creditor classes suffered some injury ; for 
the money in which they were being paid represented appreciably 
less property than the money they had loaned. Under such cir- 
cumstances the argument in favor of an international gold standard 
was a telling one. Since 1873, however, this argument has en- 
tirely disappeared. The world’s commerce has gone on expand- 
ing; while the supply of gold available for currency, instead of 
expanding with it, has actually fallen off, and the non-monetary 
consumption of gold has enormously increased. It may be per- 
mitted me to recall Soetbeer’s figures upon this point. Between 
1851 and 1870, says Soetbeer, the new supply of gold available for 
currency averaged $92,000,000 a year; between 1871 and 1881 it 
had fallen to $24,000,000.* Mr. Giffen, “ Case against Bimetallism” 
(page 85), goes even beyond Soetbeer in his admissions upon this 
point. Here is what he says :— 


About two-thirds of the gold annually produced is taken for the 
arts ; and if the consumption of India is included, as being either 
for simple hoarding or for the arts, and in no case for the purpose 
of circulating money, then the demand for gold for non-monetary 
purposes appears almost equal to the entire annual production. 


Too great emphasis cannot be given this statement, when one 
finds in the most scholarly of the monometallist papers of New 


York City such a solution of the silver question as the following : — 


* Soetbeer’s table condensed is as follows : — 


Production of Non-monetary Used for 
Period. gold. consumption. money and reserves. 
a a a $136,000,000 $44,000,000 $92,000,000 


ae ae ee 104,000,000 80,000,000 24,000,000 
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The simple fact is that, if we need more money, we can supply 
our deficiency with gold just as easily as with silver. Suppose 
that we take the present Sherman Law and substitute the word 
“gold ” for “silver” wherever it occurs, making the proper change 
in the number of ounces purchased. ... Such a law would give us 
everything in the way of additional currency that we get under the 
Sherman Law. There is nobody so dull that he cannot see that. 


In its misconception of the facts at issue this editorial differs in 
no way from the whole body of monometallist attacks upon the 
Bland Bill and the Sherman Act. The United States is using 
$50,000,000 of silver a year to supply its need of more currency.* 
The annual supply of gold available for money uses is estimated 
at $24,000,000 by Soetbeer, and at next to nothing by Giffen. 
Austria and Russia have already joined Western Europe in the 
scramble for this $24,000,000 or less, and it is gravely proposed 
that the United States shall put in an additional demand for 
$50,000,000! Adam Smith once contemplated the possibility of 
gold becoming as valuable as diamonds. Apparently, such a con- 
summation would not seem a catastrophe to the reckless spokesmen 
of the creditor classes, who are demanding that the United States 
shall use gold where it is now using silver. 

Precisely at the time of this falling off in the supply of gold, 
and because of this falling off, one nation after another has dis- 
carded silver, and demanded exclusively the metal which was 
growing scarcer. From the point of view of the self-interest of the 
nations this policy was an absurdity, but it was not an absurdity 
from the point of view of the classes which direct national policy. 

The currency problem represents, not a conflict of opinions, but 
a conflict of interests. The policy that is an absurdity for the 
nation embodies the most obvious self-interest of the creditor 
classes ; and these classes despotically rule the governments every- 
where except in the United States and Great Britain. These 
classes, which a generation ago, when silver became the scarcer 
metal, demanded an exclusively silver standard and actually 
secured it in Holland and Belgium, have been demanding an 
exclusively gold standard ever since gold became the scarcer 
metal. Here is the record of their success: — 

1872. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark substitute the gold 
standard for the silver standard. 

1873. The United States unconsciously demonetizes silver. 


* As prices have not risen, there is no evidence that this issue is excessive. 
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Germany substitutes the gold standard for the silver standard, and 
begins to sell silver. The Belgium Parliament authorizes the gov- 
ernment to suspend the coinage of silver. 

1874. France and the entire Latin Union suspend the free 
coinage of silver, France substituting the gold standard for a 
double standard. 

1875. Holland, having suspended the coinage of silver in 1873, 
now formally demonetizes it, and substitutes the gold standard 
both for herself and her East Indian colonies. 

1873-75. The Bank of France retires $350,000,000 of paper 
money, and greatly increases its gold reserve. 

1879. The United States resumes specie payments in gold. 

1883. Italy purchases gold to resume specie payments. 

1891. Austria, which for several years has had a paper cur- 
rency payable in silver, but above par in silver bullion, openly 
abandons the silver standard, and substitutes gold. 

Not only, then, has the production of gold fallen off since 1870, 
and its non-monetary consumption enormously increased, but all 
these nations have added to the governmental demand for it. 

What, now, has been the effect of all these changes in increasing 
the value of money and decreasing the money value of all other 
forms of property? Here it may be repeated that confessedly 
the unit of value ought not to increase in value. All the classic 
economists have recognized this. If the efficiency of his labor 
increases, that increase belongs to the laborer, and does not in- 
crease his obligation to his creditor or the obligations of other 
debtors to their creditors. Only in so far as the creditors take 
part in labor are they entitled to benefit by its increasing effi- 
ciency. In so far as they are creditors,— #2, holders of property 
produced by past labor,— they are only entitled to the property 
which that labor produced: the property produced by present and 
future labor belongs to those participating in its production. This 
brings us back to the real point to be considered. It is not labor 
that is borrowed and loaned, but property,— the products of labor. 
Nothing is clearer, therefore, than that the unit in which debts are 
measured ought constantly to represent the same amount of prop- 
erty, or products of labor. To determine how far we have de- 
parted from this honest standard, I will cite Giffen, Soetbeer, and 
Sauerbeck. Mr, Giffen in his essay, “The Growth of Capital,” 
states that, while the money value of the capital of the United 
Kingdom had increased 44 per cent. during the decade 1865-75, 
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it increased but 174 per cent. in the decade 1875-85. ‘“ Some- 
thing,” he says, “ must have happened to diminish the rate of the 
accumulation of capital as expressed in money.” This something 
he finds to be the appreciation of gold. In 1885 he estimated 
that the same amount of gold represented 15 per cent. more prop- 
erty than in 1875. This change of 15 per cent. during the decade 
corresponds to a change of nearly 30 per cent. during the two 
decades since the demonetization of silver. In other words, the 
appreciation of gold has added nearly 30 per cent. to the amount 
of property which creditors may require of debtors in discharge of 
obligations. 

Soetbeer’s evidence is substantially the same. Soetbeer took as 
his standard of comparison the prices of 114 articles in Hamburg 
during the four worst years at the middle of the century (1847-50). 
From that time until the demonetization of silver, in 1873, prices 


rose 38 per cent. Since 1873 the course of prices has been as fol- 
lows :— 


Index number Price of silver 
Q per ounce 

general prices. in terms of gold. 
MS ay 2S) Gee ec eld Le Son ks tee, 138.28 $1.298 
Cee ee a a ee 128.33 1.156 
a en eer a 117.10 1.123 
ae sa aa us! we vas Oak ea as 122.14 1.136 
a ew oes 6 oe ee st et 108.72 1.065 
ae + -e Ow Mie o 8 + «es 101.93 939 
PRS Ee te sw ee a 108.13 1.046 









The examination of this table shows that since 1873 silver has 
not fallen in value, but gold has risen. In 1890 an ounce of silver 
would buy fully as much as in 1873. 

The other table is that of Sauerbeck, preferable simply because 
it takes as its basis the average price of commodities during the 
twenty-five years between 1853 and 1877, when most of the debts 
of the world were contracted, and when prices were normal as 
compared with the earlier part of the century. During this period 
prices remained about the same, showing a slight rise until 1873. 
Sauerbeck’s investigation covered forty-five staple articles in the 
English market. 


Silver. 

Mvemnmperios MByg. 6 te tt th tt ww aE 97-4 
- Py RS, Has Mae eRe wa ol a 86.4 

ye a lo a or ae ae 85.9 

a3 Og a, Bes car i a ae a RS 78.4 
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This means that it takes as much wealth to-day to pay a debt of 
$72 as it took to pay a debt of $111 in 1872. Or, to change our 
basis from the single year 1873 to the period 1853-77, the size 
of every debt has been increased in the ratio of 100 to 72. 

For the legislative wrong we demand a legislative remedy. The 
$20,000,000,000 of public debt existing in 1873 now represents 
30 per cent. more property than it did then. In other words, the 
holders of this debt have been enriched to the extent of $7,000,- 
000,000. Do you wonder that the sentiment of money-lenders has 
been unanimous in favor of these changes? $7,000,000,000 is 
equivalent to $7,000 apiece for a million families. Do you wonder 
that John G. Carlisle, when representing a non-money-lending 
constituency, denounced this increase in the dollar’s value as “the 
greatest crime of this or any other age”? 

For we have only entered upon the appreciation in the value of 
gold which gold monometallism will necessitate. Cutting off half 
the supply from which new money can be coined means that this 
appreciation in the value of money will go on year after year; and 
the farm-owners, the factory owners, the merchants, and the la- 
borers will every year have to pay a larger amount of property to 
satisfy the claims of the money-lenders. 

The wrong is evident, and that it will increase is evident. The 
question that remains is, What can one great nation do to right 
the wrong, and give to the nations of the earth an honest currency, 
expanding somewhat in proportion to the needs of trade? 

What did France do in the way of keeping the two metals to- 
gether? is the first question that occurs to every one. The British 
Gold and Silver Commission practically agreed that France did 
maintain the two metals at substantially the same ratio. Mr. 
Giffen, however, has attacked the findings of this commission, and 
has argued that one of the two metals was always at a premium. 
Here is his argument : — 


In 1886, in a paper read at the Bankers’ Institute, I published 
the figures of the actual premium on gold in Paris on the first of 
each month for the years 1820-1847,— the greater portion of the 
period,— which placed the fact beyond doubt that gold and silver 
did not pass in all that time at the legal ratio, but that gold 
varied in price, usually between one-half per cent. and two per cent. 
premium, with not very frequent and not very lengthened lapses 
below one-half per cent., and not one date being mentioned on 
which there was not a premium of some sort. These premiums 
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were quite sufficient to make the practice different from the law. 
At anything over even one-quarter per cent. premium for gold,* no 
man alive would pay a debt in gold that he could pay in silver 
without a premium; and consequently the demand for gold for 
standard and for unlimited legal tender in France was all this time 
in suspense. ... When I wrote the paper for the Bankers’ Insti- 
tute, I had no figures for the period from 1803 to 1820 before me; 
but I may now refer to the ratios of Soetbeer. 


Here follow portions of Soetbeer’s tables giving the ratio be- 
tween the average prices of gold and silver bullion in the London 
market between 1803 and 1873. The French ratio is 1 to 154, 
and the extreme variations during each decade are as follows :— 


1803 
1808 
1813 
1814 
1820 
1821 
1832 
1833 
1843 


: 15 41 1849 I : 15.78 
: 16.08 1850 I: 15.78 
2 16.25 fee. a ee 
> 15.04 ee 2 as * *  2S SED 
Ege 1862  ? 05.36 
: #505 1869 I : 15.60 
2 See 1871 I: 35.57 
2 15.93 1873 I: 15.92 
> 15-93 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


These tables are likewise published by bimetallists, to prove that 
the free coinage of both gold and silver in France did keep the 
coins of the two metals at par with each other, and thus estab- 
lished a bimetallic standard. The facts, then, are agreed upon. 
What about the conclusions? A moment’s consideration will show 
how far afield Mr. Giffen has gone in maintaining that France was 
mistaken in believing that she had had the concurrent circulation 
of the two metals under her bimetallic law. The points he fails to 
consider are these: (1) Soetbeer’s prices are London prices; (2) 
they are the prices of silver bullion, and not of coined silver, and 
coinage in France, though free, was subject to mint charges. The 
extreme ratio in the price of silver bullion in London, it will be 
noticed, was reached during the Napoleonic wars, when trade be- 
tween England and France was practically suspended. In 1833, 
when the next lowest ratio was reached, the lowest price of silver 
in London was 58? pence an ounce, while the French mint price 
was 60%. We do not know what was the cost of carrying silver in 
wagons and ships from London to Paris ; but we know that to-day 
the cost of shipping gold is of 1 per cent., and the cost of ship- 


* Or even one-hundredth of one per cent. 
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ping silver half a century ago was probably four times as much. 
To say that silver coin was not at par with gold in France because 
silver bullion was 34 per cent. cheaper than gold in London is as 
bad reasoning as if one should say that gold coin in Australia was 
not at par with itself in 1852, because the price of gold bullion in 
Australia fell to 60 shillings an ounce, while the mint price in Lon- 
don was 77 shillings 104 pence. If the cost of transporting gold 
bullion from Australia to London accounts for its discount of 20 
per cent. in Australia, surely the cost of transporting silver bull- 
ion from London to Paris more than half accounts for the dis- 
count of 34 per cent. in London. 

The other half of the discount is accounted for by the charge 
for mintage in France. Up to 1835, this was 14 per cent. for sil- 
ver and ,3, per cent. for gold. Unless silver coin had been worth 
14 per cent. more than silver bullion in Paris, the bullion would 
not have been brought to the mint; and yet there is but a single 
year during the bimetallic period when even Mr. Giffen’s tables 
show that gold bullion averaged 14 per cent. dearer than silver 
bullion. 

Even this, however, is not the most decisive point. Throughout 
this entire period both gold and silver were brought to the French 
mint and coined. Even in the year 1833, when Mr. Giffen says 
that gold in Paris was at a premium, averaging nearly 1.6 per cent. 
above silver, $1,500,000 in gold twenty-franc pieces were issued.* 
Mr. Giffen says with truth that “ at anything more than one-quarter 
per cent. premium for gold [or even one-hundreth per cent.], no 
man alive would pay a debt in gold which he could pay in silver 
without a premium”; and it is equally true that, if gold were at 
any premium whatever, no man alive would pay over one-quarter 
per cent. to get it coined, for the coin would have simply its bull- 
ion value. During the period from 1820 to 1847, $60,000,000 in 
gold was issued from the French mint; and, in the decade follow- 
ing 1847, $127,000,000 in silver was issued, showing not only that 
neither metal reached such a premium that its old coins were con- 
verted into bullion, but also that neither metal reached such a pre- 
mium as to prevent its owners from paying for the privilege of 
adding it to the coinage. 

The period during which France held the two metals at the 


* There were slight premiums at the money brokers whenever either metal was peculiarly in 
demand, in the same way that silver currency was at a premium of 1 per cent. over gold during 
our panic this summer. These premiums, however, did not affect the parity of the two metals in 
general circulation. 
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legal rates was one in which the fluctuations in their supply was 
much greater than has been known since 1873. During the first 
part of the century three times as much silver was produced as 
gold. About 1850 the production of gold suddenly increased ten- 
fold. Had it been excluded from coinage, its market value must 
have fallen to correspond with the increase in its supply relative 
to the demand. Yet France, by giving to-this new gold the same 
interest-bearing and debt-paying powers as silver, kept its market 
value the same as silver. This parity must have continued so long 
as any silver remained in circulation in France, and until the in- 
creasing needs of French commerce proved unable to absorb the 
new gold in its currency without a considerable rise in prices. 
The manner in which the bimetallic law kept the two metals at 
par is perhaps best described by the words of Michael Chevalier, 
who wrote as follows, in 1859, about the continued parity of gold 
and silver at the old ratio, in spite of the gold discoveries in 1848. 
Chevalier said : — 


One is surprised at first that a production of gold so vast, so 
colossal, as has been noted, in comparison with what had been 
seen before, has not yet caused a lower ratio of gold to the other 
precious metal. The surprise increases if one takes account of 
the relatively enormous proportions which the demand for silver 
has taken in the European markets, or, better, the markets of the 
Occident for the Orient. But there is intervening a powerful 
cause which temporarily holds back gold in its fall. France offers 
thus far an indefinitely great market upon the basis of 1 kilogram 
of gold for 154 of silver. For the stranger who owes a French- 
man a certain number of francs—that is, a certain number of 
times 44 grams of silver—acquits himself legally by giving him 
the same number of times 29 centigrams of gold, a quantity 
154 times as small. Whenever the merchant in precious metals 
wishes to exchange his gold for silver, he obtains almost the same 
terms ; for, in addition to the quantity indicated by the ratio of 
15% to 1, he has only to pay the premium, and by force up to 
this present that has been met, and must remain so for some time 
yet, for a reason easy to perceive. So long as there remains 
much silver in France, people residing there, to whom the pieces 
of metal come, ought to esteem themselves happy to exchange 
it for gold at a premium very small over the ratio established 
by the law of 1803, since for the payments they have to make 
they cannot make their creditors take it for more than the 
proportion of gold indicated by the law 1 to 154. For the same 
reason it will be impossible at London, at Brussels, and Hamburg, 
at New York, or any place, on the general market for gold to be 
worth much less than 154 its weight in silver. 
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There is no mystery whatever in the manner in which France 
kept gold and silver money at par, when the production of gold 
became three times as great as that of silver instead of one-third 
as great. When each metal can be turned into money on demand, 
its value is fixed by the laws governing the value of money. If the 
supply of either metal is greater than the currency needs after the 
other metal has been withdrawn, it must depreciate in somewhat 
the same way that excessive issues of bank-notes or government 
paper would depreciate. But at the 'present time the supply of 
both metals is by Giffen’s confession inadequate to the world’s 
increasing currency needs, and the supply of either metal alone 
must for a long time prove inadequate to the currency needs of 
this country. 

What France did a generation ago the United States could prob- 
ably do to-day, as the circumstances are less trying. The produc- 
tion of silver in proportion to the production of gold, is only one- 
half as great as it was during the first part of the century. Then 
the ratio was 3 to 1: now it is 3 to 2 ($180,000,000 of silver to 
$120,000,000 of gold). The non-monetary consumption of silver 
(including India’s consumption) is estimated by Mr. Giffen at 
“about one-half of the annual production,” leaving less than $100,- 
000,000 to be used as money. For some years after 1855 the 
coinage of France alone exceeded this amount (Laveleye, “La 
Monnaie et le Bimétallisme International,” p. 103), without any 
perceptible inflation of prices. When we take into account, there- 
fore, the normal demand for subsidiary silver in Europe and for 
standard silver in South America, it is doubtful if the available 
silver supply exceeds the normal monetary demands of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that for the past 
decade we have added $60,000,000 a year to our currency ; and, 
while Mr. Taussig is probably right in urging that the Treasury 
overestimates the additions to our gold supply, yet, as these have 
been years of falling prices, the supply has not been normal. It 
will not do, indeed, to affirm that the United States is a more 
powerful factor in the monetary situation than France, because its 
population so greatly exceeds that of France. The French people 
use more money than the American people to transact the same 
amount of business, and their supply of money is to-day about the 
same as ours. Yet the fact that our population is increasing more 
than one million a year, while hers is stationary, enables America 
to absorb new currency without inflation to an extent that France 
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could not. Whether or not, however, the United States can per- 
petually keep silver at a par with gold is not the question. It is 
not within the power of any generation to solve the problems of 
the future. It is its duty to right its own wrongs, and leave the 
future free to right its wrongs. Even if in the United States, as 
in France, the new currency should increase at the rate of $100,- 
000,000 a year, while our needs are but $80,000,000, the loss of 
$20,000,000 of gold a year would still require twenty years to 
exhaust our supply. Meanwhile bimetallism would be established, 
and international co-operation to make it perpetual would be 
infinitely easier to secure. Even if such co-operation were still 
refused, we should nevertheless have restored the use of both 
metals to the currency of the world, furnishing honest money to 
discharge the obligations of the past, and adequate money to 
transact the business of the future. 





[It seems well to print here a recent speech of Mr. Carlisle, of 
Kentucky, Secretary of the United States Treasury, who as a 
member of Congress was an earnest advocate of the free coinage of 
silver, and perhaps of bimetallism. The responsibilities of finan- 
cial administration appear to have shown him how difficult it is to 
maintain theories, however ancient or popular, against the steady 
current of commercial and financial fact. He therefore declares 
himself, in this speech, on the side of international rather than 
national money ; and this seems to agree with the action taken 
by Congress since the debate at Saratoga, and with the present 
purpose of the American people. A singular result of the repeal 
of the silver-purchase law by Congress was a slight advance in 
the market price of that metal, although our government had 
ceased to buy the commodity to the extent of 4,000,000 ounces a 
month. The price has now fallen again.] 


[From A SPEECH OF SECRETARY CARLISLE, NEw YorK, 
Nov. 21, 1893. ] 


Mr. Carlisle said that money and its representatives constitute 
the tools of trade, and it is not possible to do perfect work with 
imperfect instruments ; if it is attempted, the consequences will not 
fall upon you alone, but must be felt sooner or later in every part 
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of the land. But our commercial interests are not confined to our 
own country: they extend to every quarter of the globe, and our 
people buy and sell in nearly every market of the civilized world. 
Prices are fixed in the markets of countries having a gold standard 
or measure of value, either by express provision of law or bya 
public policy which keeps their silver coins equal in exchangeable 
value to the gold coins at the legally established ratio. The value 
of our trade with the people of other countries during the last 
fiscal year was more than $1,700,000,000, and more than $1,100,- 
000,000 of this was with the people of Europe; while with the 
whole of Asia it amounted to a little over $100,000,000, and with 
all the countries of South America, excluding Brazil, which has a 
single gold standard, it was only $46,000,000. While it would be 
unfair to attribute this unequal distribution of our trade with the 
outside world to the character of their fiscal legislation, I think it 
may be safely asserted that this country could not long maintain 
its present position as one of the most conspicuous and important 
members of the great community of commercial nations which now 
control the trade of the world unless we preserve a monetary 
system substantially, at least, in accord with the monetary 
systems of the other principal nations. 

There can be no international legal tender without an interna- 
tional agreement; but there must, from the very necessities of the 
case, always be a common basis upon which bargains are made 
and a common currency in which balances are settled. No one 
nation can determine for the others what that basis shall be or 
what that currency shall be. The stamp on its coins attests their 
weight and fineness ; but it adds nothing whatever to their intrinsic 
value, and nothing whatever to their exchangeable value in the 
markets of the world. Gold is the only international money, and 
all trade balances are settled in gold. It is useless for the advo- 
cates of a different system to insist that this ought not to be so: it 
is so, and we cannot change the fact. But the gold eagle and 
double eagle are not accepted at a particular valuation in these 
settlements simply because the United States of America have 
declared by law that they shall be legal tender at their nominal 
value; but solely because the bullion contained in them, if un- 
coined, would be worth everywhere the same amount. This is a 
great and powerful government; but there is one thing it cannot 
do,— it cannot create money. 

The country has recently heard a great deal about bimetallism 
and a double standard, and it is possible that these subjects will 
continue to be discussed to some extent in the future. For my 
part, I have never been able to understand what is meant by a 
double standard, or double measure of value; and I have never 
found any one who could tell me. To my mind it seems as absurd 
to contend that there should be two different standards, or meas- 
ures of value, as it would be to insist upon having two yardsticks 
of different lengths or two gallons of different dimensions. If 
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there were two standards, or measures, not equal in value, it is 
evident that one of them must be a false measure; and, if they were 
of equal value, it is evident that, no matter what the law might de- 
clare, there would be in fact but one measure, although composed 
of two different kinds of material. Whatever that actual standard 
may be, as established by the laws of trade and finance,— whether 
it be so many grains of fine gold or so many grains of fine silver, 
— it is the duty of the government to conform to it in the payment 
of its obligations and in all its dealings with the people. 

Mr. Carlisle said it did not follow from this that nothing shall 
circulate or be recognized as money or currency except gold or 
paper issued against gold, nor that prices of commodities will be 
or ought to be fixed on the hypothesis that gold is the only money 
in the world. But it does follow that no part of our currency 
should be permitted to depreciate below the recognized standard. 
It must be remembered, however, that it is the function and duty 
of the legislative department to establish the policy of the govern- 
ment upon this and all other subjects, and to clothe the executive 
with the necessary authority and means to carry it out. When the 
authority and means are granted, the executive department is re- 
sponsible for the manner in which the law is executed ; but beyond 
this it has no power to act, and, consequently, no duty to perform. 

Gentlemen, the question whether the obligations of the United 
States will be paid in coin current in all the markets in the world 
has already been settled; and it has, in my opinion, been settled 
for all time to come. It has been settled, not by any specific act 
of Congress prescribing the exact mode of payment, but by the 
spirit and obvious purpose of the whole body of existing legislation 
upon the subject, and by the deliberate judgment of the American 
people and the declared purpose of those who have been intrusted 
with the execution of the laws. The disposition and ability of the 
government to maintain its own credit at the highest possible 
standard, and to preserve the integrity of all the forms of currency 
in circulation among the people, cannot be reasonably doubted, 
and ought not to be subjects of serious controversy hereafter. 

I would not have it inferred, however, that silver is to have no 
place in our monetary system. What is to be the ultimate fate of 
this metal remains for time to determine. One nation alone can- 
not hope to maintain for it a fixed relation with gold. It is enough 
to say at present that we have already on hand a stock of silver, 
coined and uncoined, sufficient to meet all the probable require- 
ments of the country for many years to come. The mints of the 
United States have coined 419,332,750 standard silver dollars ; 
and we now have 140,699,760 fine ounces of silver bullion, which, 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, would make $181,914,841, or $601,247,391 
in the aggregate. Besides this, we have $76,977,002 in subsidiary 
silver coin, which is legal tender to the amount of $10. Our total 
stock of gold coin and gold bullion is $659,167,949. The five 
countries constituting the Latin Monetary Union, with a combined 
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population of more than 80,000,000, exclusive of their colonial 
possessions, have $975,000,000 in gold, $725,000,000 of full legal 
tender silver, and $95,000,000 of subsidiary silver coins; and yet 
they found it necessary several years ago to discontinue the coin- 
age of legal tender silver, and enter into an arrangement by which 
each country agreed to redeem in gold all its own legal tender 
silver coins, when presented by any other member of the Union. 
Thus gold has been made to support a limited quantity of silver 
coin at par in France, Belgium, Italy, Greece, and Switzerland, as 
it has been required to do in the United States since 1878, and 
as it must continue to do hereafter, here and elsewhere, unless a 
great change shall occur in the relative values of the two metals. 

As the largest silver-producing country in the world, and having 
so heavy a volume of silver money on hand, the United States 
must be interested in every measure designed to enhance the value 
of silver and increase its use as money. But, recognizing the im- 
possibility of acting alone, the country is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that we have at last placed ourselves in a position which 
enables us to preserve our own monetary system intact, and ex- 
ercise a potent influence in any movement that may be hereafter 
made for the permanent adjustment of this very important and 
difficult question. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the supporters of our re- 
cent legislation upon this subject were animated by any feeling of 
hostility to the continued use of silver as money to the largest pos- 
sible extent consistent with the stability of our currency and the 
preservation of the public faith. The wisest and safest friends of 
that metal are those who have had the sagacity to foresee the 
inevitable effect of its continuous accumulation in the form of 
bullion in the vaults of the Treasury, and the courage to remove 
from the statute book. an experimental law which from the time of 
its enactment was a constant menace to the welfare of the whole 
country. 











II. SOCIAL ECONOMY PAPERS. 


1. PHASES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


BY F. B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD, MASS., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


[Delivered Friday, Sept. 8, 1893.] 


Members of the Association,— The term Social Economy, chosen 
some twenty years ago to designate our new department, as it 
detached itself from the broad field of the parent Department,— 
Trade and Finance,— is itself so broad that only a few of its sub- 
divisions can be considered at one of our short sessions. Permit 
me, therefore, to speak of two or three of these alone: those, 
namely, having a certain connection with each other — Co-opera- 
tive Banks and Benefit Societies ; the form of cheap labor collo- 
quially known as “sweating”; and that mode of poor-relief which 
exacts or offers labor in exchange for alms or subsistence. If the 
line of connection among these three topics is not obvious, I may 
say that co-operation, in the manner first named, tends to keep 
the laborer from the plane on which “sweating” occurs ; and that 
this last is apt to lead down to the still lower economical plane 
where the toiler, through weakness or despair, or else in the lazy 
desire to live without labor, casts himself on the charity, official or 
personal, of the community. The three related subjects are in- 
creasingly brought into notice, both in this country, where we 
seem to be undergoing one of those habitual depressions of in- 
dustry that have almost regularly marked our national career of 
prosperity, and still more in those lands of older civilization where 
I have studied social science of late. The second one, which 
last year was the object of special research by our Department 
Secretary (unfortunately detained from this meeting by illness) 
and by others, whose results were published in the last number of 
our Journal, will presently be considered in a brief report. One 
branch of the first-named topic will also be treated practically by 
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our associate from Connecticut, Mr. Hotchkiss, to whom we al- 
ways listen with profit and pleasure. Let me begin, then, by some 
remarks on those excellent stimulants of industry and frugality, 
the American Building Associations, or co-operative banks, which 
were first brought to the notice of our Association by the late 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, in 1874. 

Twenty years ago these popular forms of co-operation in bor- 
rowing and investment were little known to the economists of our 
country, although they had then existed for forty years in Penn- 
sylvania, and had extended to Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio. 
Probably there were in 1873 600 of these small societies in the 
whole United States, possibly 1,000. At present, according to the 
careful researches of our associate and former President (Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright), there are at least 5,860 Building Associations 
and Co-operative Banks; that is, they have nearly been multiplied 
by ten in this period of twenty years. Pennsylvania alone, with 
1,100 associations, has more than existed in the whole country in 
1873. The total membership is now estimated by Mr. Wright at 
1,655,456 ; the net assets, at the enormous sum of $497,000,000, or 
not quite $300 for each member. Ohio is credited with 723 asso- 
ciations (227,535 members), Illinois with 518 associations (146,- 
571 members), while Pennsylvania, leading all the States, has 
255,000 members. 

It will naturally be asked, How are these little banks (in their 
aggregate so big) standing the stress of the hard times? It is too 
early to answer this question fully; but all the accounts seem to 
say they are far less exposed to disaster than the more conspicu- 
ous banks of disposit, loan, and discount that have occupied the 
attention of the public for the past four months. I have heard 
from Cincinnati and Chicago, as well as from New England; and 
everywhere it is said that the Co-operative Banks are standing the 
shock well. Some few have been mismanaged, some have been 
unlucky ; but, on the whole, the report is good. The laws have 
been amended in the last few years, and now are in better form 
for the protection of both investors and borrowers than ever be- 
fore. The methods of management also seem to have been made 
more equitable, particularly in the computation of interest ; and 
although there is, and apparently always will be, much litigation, 
as between shareholders and the associations, the important ques- 
tions seem to be settled with much fairness by the courts, which 
understand the subject better than formerly, when the business, in 
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most States, was quite novel. All this enables the associations to 
endure better the shock of the present panic. 

In order to guard their legitimate interests and their modest 
methods from the prevailing tendency to gamble in savings and 
investments, the local Building Associations have formed State 
Leagues in more than a dozen States, including the three great 
ones lately mentioned, and also New York, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Missouri, and Iowa. These Leagues held a con- 
vention at Chicago on the 27th of June last; and this was the 
occasion of Mr. Wright’s submitting the statistics just cited of the 
number and value of the associations in the United States. At 
the same meeting Judge Dexter of Elmira, who has done so much 
to place these institutions on a sound legal footing, gave an ad- 
dress as president, from which I may quote a few passages : — 

“In a suburb of Philadelphia, in 1831, the Oxford Provident 
Building Association was formed. The business methods pursued 
were simple and safe. From that beginning until this time there 
have been constant changes in the scheme upon which these asso- 
ciations were organized, working out an evolution in methods, and 
bringing to pass the standard schemes which we find existing 
to-day. One feature alone remains unchanged,—that no loans 
can be made to a shareholder for a larger sum than the matured 
value of the shares held by him. In the early days the associa- 
tions were conducted without the aid of legislation, through the 
medium of trustees. As their number increased, legislation was 
sought, that they might become incorporated. The first legisla- 
tion was simple and crude in its provisions, and admitted the 
incorporation of associations of far different aims. But these 
defects were not fully apprehended. The scheming and designing 
were not attracted by the opportunities for forming associations 
with the genuine name, but conducted primarily for the benefit of 
its organizers and managers.” 

In a recent letter Judge Dexter adds, what is specially note- 
worthy in the present crisis of financial affairs, ... “ This finan- 
cial crisis is thoroughly proving the value of the Joca/ Building 
and Loan Associations: they are superior to the ordinary savings- 
banks in many ways. The savings-banks, in a time like this, 
seem to be the most dangerous point after distrust is once aroused 
in the community. Each one of them is apt to become a hoarder 
of cash; it ceases to make new loans, and is inclined to call in 
available loans: whereas our Co-operative Banks hoard no cash, 
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continue to make loans as usual (when rightly organized), and can 
have no run made upon them. When the same interest can be 
taken by the State and by public-spirited men in the genuine 
Building and Loan Association that has long been taken in the 
savings-banks, it will fast supplant them. 

“But the one fight which we have on hand continually is with 
the spurious kind, ever springing up, that thrive upon the reputa- 
tion of the genuine ones; and the difficulty in dealing with the 
spurious (of course, I allude to the so-called National Associa- 
tions) * is this: it will take four or five years, in some cases six or 
seven, for their shareholders to become thoroughly cognizant of 
the fact that these Nationals cannot fulfil the promises they have 
made,” 

The justice of this last remark is seen by the calamitous history 
of the miscalled “fraternal” assessment and endowment orders, 
which have had such a career in Massachusetts during the past 
five years. Although the principle on which these swindling and 
foolish concerns were based is so unsound that any financier could 
see its hollowness in a moment, yet the people were deluded 
thereby; partly because the mischievous result did not appear for 
a few years, and partly because attorneys, otherwise reputable, 
were hired at large fees, to pretend that two and two did not 
always make four, but by “fraternal” handling might be induced 
to make five, six, or even ten. This mercenary arithmetic, this 
travesty of the Good Samaritan, using soft soap instead of oil and 
wine, and picking the penny out of the poor man’s pocket instead 
of giving it for his support, is now at an end in Massachusetts, 
while the men who fell among thieves and their lawyers are now 
haunting the offices of another set of lawyers to get back a frac- 
tion of the money they invested. 

The allusion above made to dangerous forms of spurious co- 
operation will derive force also from the result of the existing 
panic, for already these “national” investment companies are 
pushing their investors into difficulties. 

Taking advantage of the well-earned popularity of the local 
Building Associations, the organizers of the spurious kind had 
much success at first in drawing capital, in small sums, to their 
enterprises; and it required great effort to prevent legal license 
from being given to what was scarcely better in principle or result 
than the old-fashioned lottery. In some States this license was 


*See Note on page 52. 
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given, and lawyers and editors were found ready to maintain that 
these lottery and speculative schemes were proper and useful. 
That combination of fraud and delusion could not long impose on 
the good sense of our people, but its ill effects have perhaps 
injured a little the popularity of the sound Co-operative Banks. 

The comparison has just been made with savings-banks in time 
of panic. If now we consider how the Co-operative Banks com- 
pare at such a time with the ordinary banks of deposit and dis- 
count, another point in favor of the small and safe institutions will 
appear. Had the small savings of the 1,600,000 shareholders in 
Building and Loan Associations been in the national banks, the 
panic would have caused a “run” on most banks, and many more 
suspensions would have occurred. But in a well-managed build- 
ing association a “run” can yield little, because the members 
know that their money is mostly loaned on real estate mortgages, 
safe enough, but not readily payable. Consequently, the managers 
are not vexed with demands for the impossible, seldom even for 
the unreasonable, so that, instead of adding to the panic by their 
action, they lessen it by lending money as freely as before, if the 
security is good. And, in fact, while bank after bank has gone 
down or temporarily suspended in many parts of the country, the 
Building Associations have gone on lending money and declaring 
dividends as before. Should the panic continue, they will lose in- 
come, and have less to divide among their shareholders ; but, when 
good times come round again, they will go on as before. 

Perhaps in no part of the United States have these Co-operative 
Banks been better managed than in Massachusetts, where they 
were late and cautiously introduced in 1877, against the decided 
opposition of the savings-banks,— in that State exceptionally 
strong,— but where they now exist to the number of nearly 120, 
with assets of $15,000,000, 50,000 members, and a yearly income 
of between $4,500,000 and $5,000,000, each member holding an 
average of 7 shares, while his average property in the associa~ 
tions is about $275. This is the result of a little more than fifteen 
years’ trial of this form of co-operation. Nowhere else have these 
statistics been more carefully gathered than in Boston by Mr. D. 
Eldredge; although the Ledger Newspaper in Philadelphia, the 
Co-operative News of Cincinnati, the Home and Fireside of Port 
Huron, and the Boston Hera/d have done much to spread a 
knowledge of the facts on this subject. 

In regard to the sweating system, it will be enough here to say 
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that the deeper causes of its prevalence have not been removed, 
and cannot easily be overcome. These are the extreme tendency 
of people to flock to large cities, and the ease with which under- 
paid labor can now be transported from one country to another. 
This last is also the main yeason why tramping has become an evil 
so much more noticeable in most countries than formerly. 

Coming now to our third topic,— the relief of the wandering and 
unemployed poor by casual labor,—I have first to mention a very 
striking and valuable paper on this subject by Professor McCook 
of Hartford, in a recent magazine, the Forum. Like Mr. Charles 
Booth in England, Mr. McCook has adopted the only truly satis- 
factory method of gathering facts on these intricate questions of 
labor and pauperism ; that is, by collecting individual instances, 
carefully sifted and classed, in areas small or large, and drawing 
inductive, not deductive, conclusions therefrom. Reasoning thus 
produced is likely to be sound, so far as it goes; while the more 
common way of arguing from loose aggregates of figures, collected 
by several persons, upon no uniform system, and bunched together 
by other persons, who have oftentimes no real conception of the 
facts behind the figures, will generally lead to absurdities. 

There is no one subject connected with the care of the poor — 
not even the much debated one of outdoor relief —upon which 
more thought and anxiety are now expended, in all civilized 
countries, than this employment of the casual and wandering 
laborer. Legislation,or inquiries preliminary to law-making, have 
been everywhere going on in regard to it; and yet the evil and 
perplexity attending it seem only to increase. Our American 
tramp laws, for some reason, do not seem to operate effectively ; 
the labor colonies of Germany, though productive of good, are also 
inadequate ; and I could hear of no country in Europe that had 
really solved the-hard problem. 

Two experiments in Switzerland, however, deserve some notice, 
because both are recent, and are tried in one of the countries most 
favorable to success in enterprises of this sort. They are not 
State experiments, but have been managed by private charity, 
although with some favor from the public authorities. The first 
is a rural colony, in the midst of forests and swamps, in the cen- 
tral Canton of Berne, the Arbeiterheim at Tannenhof, near the 
town of Champion ; the second is a city workshop at Lausanne, 
the chief town of the Canton Vaud. Both were begun in the year 
1889,— neither on a large scale; and, though both have prospered 
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to some extent, they are far from solving the problem of unemployed 
or unwilling labor even in the little republic of Switzerland. For 
it must be recognized that much of the unemployed labor in most 
countries is also unwilling ; that there are myriads of able-bodied 
persons, quite capable of work, who haye no intention of working 
if they can continue to exist, in what to them is a sort of comfort, 
without hard labor. To sift these out from the mass of really in- 
dustrious but unemployed men and women can only be done by 
the public authorities, and is one of the indispensable things Zo de 
done which requires the co-operation of private charity with pub- 
lic restraint and relief,— a fact not always taken into account by 
those who write and speak on this theme. 

While I was in Switzerland last summer, a group of self-styled 
“‘ Anarchists ” in Geneva were circulating a tract (a sort of cate- 
chism), setting forth their opinions, and a view of what blessings 
anarchy will bring about, from which a passage may be translated 
to show one phase of the coming millennium : — 


In society as it now stands, the idle rich, from the height of 


their wealth insulting the hardships of the people, demoralize 
labor by setting an example of idleness. Yet the idle workmen 
are truly only unconscious rebels against the requirements of our 
present labor system. But when the conditions of life shall 
change,— when labor becomes less brutalizing, more attractive,— 
— then you will see these idlers go to work with as much energy 
and intelligence as other folks. In the republic of anarchy, the 
thing will be to make toil as little tiresome and as pleasing as pos- 
sible. Nor will this be difficult, thanks to the improvement of 
machinery, the discoveries of science, and the vast forces that 
nature places at the service of man. Mankind, feeling themselves 
enfranchised, will have a heartfelt joy at seeing they can live in 
comfort. This joy will change their character, and the majority 
of men will cheerfully go to work. By virtue of the comfort they 
will enjoy, their strength and capacity will revive, and then they 
will not remain idle. Others, incapable of giving themselves to 
persistent labor, will pass much of their time in rambling round, 
resting, staying in the house, etc. But do you suppose that, if 
they do not work with the hand, the brain therefore remains 
idle? No: the mind is at work, and it is possible these idlers 
will make wonderful discoveries or will plan works of art. Now, 
if we should try to make folks work, we must resort to com- 
pulsion, to policemen, to prisons, and to the other horrors which 
we suffer to-day. So, to get rid of a few harmless idlers, we should 
set up others a thousand-fold worse. 
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What does the hard-headed Swiss citizen of some property say 
to all this dream of Arcadia? Why, this, which I translate from 
the Gazette of Lausanne, in which have lately appeared many val- 
uable essays on the relief of the poor, the German scheme of com- 
pulsory insurance, and the silver question : — 


Let the workingmen themselves raise funds for the relief of 
accidental and inevitable idleness, just as they now, in case of a 
strike, give money to maintain voluntary and artificial idleness. 
The English trades-unions have disbursed nearly $18,000,000 in 
aid of men who refused to work. Why have not the Swiss social- 
ists done something similar? Because, to do that, they must re- 
nounce their socialist utopias, stop dreaming, and come down from 
the clouds to the earth, and, instead of discussing the suppression 
of war and criminal courts, take hold of topics that interest the 
workingmen more directly. That would make less noise, but 
would be more to the purpose. 


To point out the way practically, a few philanthropists in Lau- 
sanne opened four years ago a wood-yard, or rough workshop, for 
men where relief is given for labor, and where, in the first three 
years of the experiment, sixteen thousand men (or men who made 
sixteen thousand appearances) did something more than sixty 
thousand hours’ work, or less than four hours to each man. Its 
results have been esteemed so good that a like establishment is 
opened at Geneva, and a corresponding one for women exists at 
Lausanne since September, 1890. But these enterprises can only 
show the way: they are and always must be insufficient to meet 
the needs of a sudden panic such as we now have, or a long-last- 
ing depression of credit, such as we may have hereafter. 

An experienced and observing man, Rev. S. A. Barnett, of 
Whitechapel, London, went round the world two years since, and 
has recently published his observations on pauperism in the 
United States, Japan, and India. What he says of this country 
is either so trite or based on such slight observations that we need 
not much heed his counsel ; but his remarks on India are more 
important. He says :— 


India has no poor law, yet the chief concern of government is 
the preservation of life among two hundred million of poor people. 
... The fact that there are in India four hundred thousand jew- 
ellers and only three hundred thousand smiths is eloquent as to 
one cause of poverty.... Landlordism is very often a means of 
oppression. ‘What is most wanted,” said an official in 1878, “is 
some ready means of enabling the tenant to resist illegal restraint, 
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and to prove and maintain his occupying right.” Government 
does much to relieve the people, ... but might perhaps be more 
helpful if it did less for them and took less from them. 


Here we have a near approach to Jefferson’s maxim, “ The 
world is governed too much.” 

With these facts and suggestions I leave the department to take 
up the subjects specially assigned for consideration this morning, 
the last of cur annual session. 





NOTE. (See page 47.) 


Since the Saratoga Meeting, the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, 
in the performance of official duty (which some to his predecessors seem to have 
neglected), has called the attention of the managers of the so-called “ National” 
Loan Associations to the provisions of Section 5243, Revised Statutes, which 
are as follows :— 


All banks not organized and transacting business under the national cur- 
rency laws, or under this title, and a// persons or corporations doing the business 
of bankers, brokers, or savings institutions, except savings-banks authorized by 
Congress to use the word “national” as a part of their corporate name, are 
prohibited from using the word “ national ” as a portion of the name or title of 
such bank, corporation, firm, or partnership; and any violation of this prohibi- 
tion committed after the third day of September, 1873, shall subject the party 
chargeable therewith to a penalty of fifty dollars for each day during which day 
it is permitted or repeated. 


Comptroller Eckels says further: — 


Under the above statute this office, supported by the opinion of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, has held that building, loan, and savings associations are pro- 
hibited from using the word “national” as a part of their title. Your immedi- 
ate attention is called to your violation of its provisions and the penalty there- 
for. Ifthe matter is not remedied at once, it will be necessary to refer it to 
the United States District Attorney of your district for immediate action. 


This notice from the Comptroller has led the Mational Building and Loan 
Herald to speak as follows : — 


This edict of the national currency clipper has created quite a sensation, as 
might have been expected. The associations have always known of this clause 
in the national banking act, but have not thought seriously of any attempt being 
made to enforce it. There is no doubt that the law did not contemplate Build- 
ing and Loan Associations at the time it was enacted, or they would have been 
mentioned. There is no use in denying that these associations are savings in- 
stitutions, but hardly of the kind considered by the law. The association is a 
regular corporation, issuing its shares of stock, and does not do either a bank- 
ing or savings-bank business, as ordinarily understood. The business of co- 
operative banking was in existence before the national banking act was passed; 
and the spirit of the law was not violated in the use of the term “national,” as 
the intent of its use was to distinguish between a local and a national undertak- 
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ing, and not to convey the impression that the associations were under gov- 
ernmental supervision. ‘ 

The law, being a penal statute, must be strictly construed against the defend- 
ant by the party enforcing it; yet where is the ‘association that wants to enter 
martyrdom at $50 per diem for the purpose of making a test case? It is a rule 
of law that, to interpret a law, the court is allowed to consider whether or not- 
it was in the mind of the legislature to reach such cases as the case under con- 
sideration. But the associations are all rather timid about fighting Uncle Sam, 
as a matter of course. The law, if it be found applicable in the case of the loan 
associations, will affect about seventy-five of the general companies, or about 
25 per cent. of their entire number. 


The editor of the Cincinnati Co-operative News, in the interest of the genuine 
and local Building, Loan, and Savings Associations, makes these judicious re- 
marks (December 1) on the action of Mr. Eckels : — 


The term “national,” as applied to these concerns, may infringe upon the 
statute; but it is not a misnomer, for they do work a national scheme. But the 
term “building and loan association,” as used by them, is a misnomer, and is 
used to defraud. There should be legislation adopted speedily, either by Con- 
gress or the State legislatures, forbidding the use of this term except by gen- 
uine building loan societies. In a certain sense, the Comptroller’s ruling is 
unfortunate; for these institutions are now so well advertised as wildcat 
schemes that the term “national” in their titles is sufficient to put the public on 
the guard against them. They will now appear under names which will not dis- 
tinguish them from genuine associations, and this will enable them to entrap 
many persons without arousing their suspicions. But this ruling marks an- 
other decided step forward toward the time when all such bogus schemes will 
be driven out of existence. 








2. MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


BY S. M. HOTCHKISS, OF HARTFORD, CT. 


[Read Friday, September 8.] 


While Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
State of Connecticut, I made a thorough investigation of the Fra- 
ternal Mutual Benefit Associations of the State. This presented 
a new field of systematic statistical work, akin to what has been 
accomplished in England and Germany. It did not undertake 
actuarial computation, as was done in England, but included condi- 
tions and details of management, medical examinations, average 


age, graded dues, sex of members, religious, national, and race 
qualifications. Briefly stated, the result showed 386 Fraternal 
Mutual Benefit societies of all kinds, with 974 branches, or lodges, 
having a total membership on the 31st of December, 1891, of 
126,613, of which 118,613 were men, and 8,000 were women. 

The ratio of membership, as classified by towns, to population in 
the State, is about one in seven, or 13.66 per cent. In other 
words, about one in seven of the population, men, women, and 
children, is a member of an insurance or benefit order. The ratio 
of the total membership, classified by towns and unclassified, is 
about one in six. If to the membership reported should be added 
that of the Masonic societies, the Elks, the Patrons of Husbandry, 
and other societies, not co-operative benefit, and therefore not 
included herein, the total would be in excess of the total male 
adult population of the State. But, as one person is often a mem- 
ber of more than one society, it follows that the number of men in 
Connecticut not connected with societies, benefit or otherwise, is 
quite large. 

By the term “Mutual Benefit Society” we mean a society of 
persons meeting at stated intervals for mutual advancement and 
improvement, and the payment, in case of sickness, accident, or 
death, of a certain specified sum. It will be seen that this does 
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not include fraternal societies which are not bound to pay certain 
sums in case of sickness, accident, or death, The Freemasons 
and the Order of Elks are samples of benevolent societies which 
are not necessarily benefit societies. 

The primitive form is that of the society that pays only sick or 
funeral benefits. The modern form does not necessarily pay the 
sick benefit, but pays the benefit at death. In these societies the 
sum is comparatively large, equivalent in many cases to the sums 
paid by some forms of policies in the ordinary life insurance 
companies. 

The types of all the societies existing in Connecticut are found 
in the old English Friendly societies, the earliest benefit societies 
on record. The motive for the organization of such societies was 
the same here as that which led to their formation among English 
workingmen a century and more ago. Sick Benefit societies grew 
out of a manly desire for independence, and to escape the stigma 
of pauperism in case of adversity. Funeral Benefit societies grew 
out of the sentiment which regarded the pauper’s burial and the 
pauper’s grave as a reproach to the living and to the dead. From 


these crude beginnings has developed, by the slow but logical 
process of evolution, the transition from a mere provision for the 
burial of the head of the family to substantial life insurance pro- 
vision for the widow and the orphans. 


Unaffiliated Societies. 


These societies conveniently divide themselves into two classes; 
namely, Affiliated and Unaffiliated. To most people the interest- 
ing and rapidly increasing unaffiliated societies afford the deepest 
present interest, because they are generally voluntary organizations 
of lower paid workmen and mechanics for self-help, from which 
have grown the larger organizations which include the benefits of 
insurance, and because they afford protection from want to the 
class of people who would otherwise be obliged to rely upon public 
charity in adversity. 

In 1891 there were 267 of these societies in the State, having a 
membership of 21,869. The average cost of sick insurance to the 
amount of five dollars weekly, for three months in the year, and 
the average funeral benefit of $75, was $4.50 annually per member. 
The accumulated fund amounted to $191,386.97, including the real 
estate owned by six societies. A few societies held mortgages on 
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real estate, and the interest on railroad bonds owned by one soci- 
ety amounted to a sum sufficient to meet its annual outlay. Most 
of the funds are invested in savings-banks. These societies are of 
the simplest kind. All of their affairs are managed in the most 
economical way. Even the officers who collect dues and assess- 
ments and keep the records rarely receive any compensation. In 
the few exceptional cases, such compensation is merely nominal. 
In some cases, only annual meetings are held, and these at the 
house of a member or at some convenient place for which no 
charge is made. The assessments therefore are only just sufficient 
to pay the losses by sickness or death. The form of organization 
is so crude that in many shop societies the dues are collected by 
‘‘ passing the hat,” to use their colloquial expression, in the circle 
or shop society where the assessment is made for the benefit of the 
sick or deceased brother. 

The tendency to mutual aid to which American conditions give 
rise is strikingly illustrated by these simple societies for the most 
primary form of fraternal help. They are found almost exclusively 
among the working people, and especially the lower paid mechanics. 
They are variously designated as shop societies, neighborhood so- 
cieties, etc. In one city the society is called after the name of the 
street upon which the members hold their meetings. In some the 
number of members is limited ; and the societies are called fifties 
or hundreds, as the case may be. It is interesting to note that 
these societies are common among the lowest grade of foreign 
workmen who have come to our shores. They are common among 
the Americans, Scandinavians, Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Bava- 
rians, and French Canadians; and all occupations are represented. 
The investigation developed the fact that these circles are common 
among the Italian workmen who are hurled along morning and 
evening in the work-trains on our railroads, and engage in per- 
forming a large part of the hard labor in the State. It was a mat- 
ter of interest to trace these societies among these forbidding 
classes. Among the Italians they are very numerous. They are 
accumulating funds, and in several instances have acquired real 
estate. 

Among the Hungarians and Poles who have recently appeared 
in the State it was found that these circles existed ; but no one 
could be found who understood their language and had the in- 
fluence to persuade them to confide in the agents of the Bureau, 
until the confidence of their priests was won, and through them 
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the interesting facts brought to light. Some societies only admit 
members who belong to their religious sect. 

The unaffiliated societies have no regular medical examination, 
but imposition is rare. Shop-mates and fellow-laborers who are 
called upon to provide the funds, as well as neighbors who are 
curious to know the real condition of health of those entitled to 
sick benefits, enable these simple societies, with their limited mem- 
bership, to guard against the admission of impostors and the 
chronic sick. In some cases, as high as ten dollars per week is 
paid ; but the average weekly payment is five dollars. These sums 
cannot be secured for every week in the year. Some societies pay 
the full benefit for twenty-six weeks, and then a reduced amount, 
usually one-half, for the remaining twenty-six weeks, with one 
dollar per week the second year in cases of protracted illness. 
Death benefits range from twenty-five to three hundred dollars. 
Watchers are provided for the sick, sometimes from the member- 
ship, and often by hiring nurses. Several societies pay fifty to 
seventy-five dollars on the death of a member’s wife. 51 out of 


the 267 societies admit both sexes: 6 admit only women. One 
society, under the management of women, admits both men and 
women. 


Societies Auxiliary to other Organizations. 


Some circles are auxiliaries to life and sick and death benefit 
societies. The Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, Royal Arcanum, etc., have their auxiliaries. 
One interesting series of societies is that of the Good Fellows 
societies, found only in New Haven, Conn. Their peculiarities 
are limitation of membership, the maximum number generally 
being thirty, minimum of expense and of attention required of 
members, no accumulation of surplus, necessary funds being asked 
from the members only when needed to pay benefits, which are 
collected by a modified form of “ passing the hat.” Most of these 
societies have an age limit, usually from sixteen to sixty years. In 
some societies medicines and medical attendance are furnished by 
the society under contract by the year. This is a favorite method 
among German societies. The plan meets with some opposition, 
however, from the medical societies. 
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Affiliated Societies. 


The affiliated societies draw many recruits from the crude or- 
ganizations of the unaffiliated societies ; but, as will be shown 
hereafter, their membership is widely distributed among persons 
engaged in various pursuits of life. They have increased rapidly 
during the last decade. Full statistics relating to all of these 
societies may be found in the report of the Bureau for 1891. 

One of the earliest Mutual Benefit societies founded in this 
country was an offshoot of the Manchester United Aid Fellows, 
which came here in 1821, and in a few years was transformed into 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. It was the earliest of 
which we have any record in Connecticut, dating back to the 
thirties. It is true that we also derive from England the more 
modern form of these societies, which insures comparatively large 
sums upon the lives of their members. This form of society is of 
recent adoption. The first in Connecticut that paid what might be 
called life insurance was the Odd Fellows Mutual Aid Association, 
a society having State jurisdiction only, which was organized in 
1867. The Ancient Order of United Workmen was founded in 
Pennsylvania during the same year, but did not transact business 
in Connecticut until thirteen or fourteen years ago. This society 
is of the same class, and pays two thousand dollars at death. To 
protect these societies from imposition and fraud, various safe- 
guards have been adopted. Societies that pay only sick and fu- 
neral benefits require a rigid medical examination. Inquiry is 
made as to the moral character and physical condition of the ap- 
plicant, and in exceptional cases examination is required by a 
physician. But the necessity for careful medical examination 
even in these societies has led to a movement looking to safer 
regulations in the admission of members. 

The societies which pay life insurance require rigid medical 
examination as to the physical condition and family history of the 
applicant. Applicants have often been refused membership in 
some of these orders, who have been accepted by regular life in- 
surance companies. Thirty-three of the forty-six life orders re- 
quire medical examinations. 
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Graded Assessments. 


The necessity for graded assessments and dues has been rapidly 
forcing itself upon the societies. One of the largest of these 
orders, the Royal Arcanum, has always had graded assessments. 
The Knights of Honor, a large order, which had a level assess- 
ment from its organization, has recently partially changed for the 
graded assessment, with the evident purpose of making the re- 
form complete. The largest order in the United States which 
pays life insurance, having a good foothold in Connecticut, the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, has a level assessment, but 
has adopted expedients to prevent a serious increase of mortality 
in the future. One of these is a plan for limited territorial juris- 
diction, by which the supreme lodge fixes the number of assess- 
ments which can be levied in each jurisdiction in any one year, 
with the aid of what are called “equalizing assessments.” This 
plan gives New England the advantage of its low death-rate by 
reason of its better class of members, etc., and makes New York, 
the West, and the South pay the death-rates due to their greater 
mortality. 

It appears that the most successful Mutual Benefit societies 
are those which have unlimited territory, except limitation as to 
healthful districts, and are not restricted to any nationality or 
religious persuasion. There are societies with sectarian require- 
ments, as well as societies in which birth in Germany, Italy, Ire- 
land, or Sweden, respectively, is a requirement for membership. 
These societies lead a precarious existence. Some have already 
ceased to exist. 


Accumulated Fund. 


But few of these societies make any decided effort to accumu- 
late a fund. On the 31st of December, 1891, the total in all 
societies was $1,150,980.03, or a per capita of $9.09. This sum 
was, in most cases, invested in first mortgages on real estate and 
in savings-bank deposits. At four per cent. it would yield an 
annual income of $46,039.20. The purpose is evident on the 
part of the membership of these societies to depend less upon 
accumulated funds, with the dangers incident to their proper in- 
vestment and care, and more upon the cultivation of confidence 
in each other’s ability and willingness to pay the necessary as- 
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sessments and dues as they are required to meet the exigencies 
of the societies as they arise. This confidence is attained to a 
wonderful degree. 


Management. 


The societies which have been most democratic in the govern- 
ment and management of their affairs seem to have been the most 
successful. Macaulay says, “The guard for the evils of democ- 
racy is more democracy.” It seems most fitting that the grand 
supreme bodies which make the laws for the subordinate bodies 
consist wholly of representatives of the subordinate lodges instead 
of life members or of people who vote because they hold or have 
held office in the governing body. The present tendency is in 
this direction. The Mutual Benefit societies bond their financial 
officers, and their funds are guarded by a system of checks, by 
which money is paid out only after passing through the hands of 
several officers; and reports are always required in open lodge 
concerning all receipts and disbursements. There is, therefore, 
little danger of serious loss. 

These societies, so far as I am informed, are opposed to any 
form of State supervision; and one of the first difficulties which 
we had to overcome in pursuing the investigation was to convince 
the societies that we were not engaged in a scheme to bring about 
intervention by the State in management of their affairs. 

It does not appear that the death of the endowment orders has 
injured the Mutual Benefit associations. 


Average Age. 


The average age of members of the forty-six societies has de- 
creased from thirty-seven years and nine months in 1887 to 
thirty-six years and three months in 1891, an average decrease 
per year of four months and fifteen days. The percentage of 
members in societies reporting average age of all the forty-six 
societies for 1887 is 67.95 per cent., and for 1891, 68.78 per cent. 

In the three classes of societies, Life, Sick, and Funeral Benefit 
and Endowment, of the 97,410 members for whom occupation is 
reported, 14,757, Or 15.15 per cent., are in business, 5,279, or 5.42 
per cent., in the professions, 872, or .89 per cent., in agricultural 
pursuits, 41,808, or 42.92 per cent., are well-paid mechanics, 20,- 
226, or 20.76 per cent., are lower-paid workmen, 7,877, or 8.09 
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per cent., are clerks, 5,366, or 5.51 per cent., are housewives, 
and 1,225, or 1.26 per cent., are workingwomen. 

The percentage in each class of society is made clear by the 
following table :— 


PERCENTAGES OF MEMBERS BY OCCUPATIONS IN EACH 
CLASS OF SOCIETIES, AND IN ALL SOCIETIES, 
IN 1891, EXCEPT TRADES-UNIONS. 





. Sick and Fu- 
Life 
per: neral Benefit 
Societies. Seciaiiee. 


Endowment In all 


Per Cent. By OCCUPATION. Societies Sechtien 





RT et sate had ie ¥ 100.00 





In Business, .... » 10.33 
In the Professions,’ . . . 4.27 
Parmer, . + + 6 s+ » : 1.13 
Well-paid Mechanics, . . 45-73 
Lower-paid Workmen,. . 22.93 
CIES, . 5 + 2 0 es % 7.05 8.09 
Housewives, .... . ‘ 6.81 


Workingwomen, . . . . 1.75 .48 1.26 

















But very few of the laboring people can accumulate sufficient 
money to meet the peremptory calls for food, shelter, and clothing 
for themselves and families, and have enough left to pay the pre- 
mium required for policies in the regular life insurance companies 
of the present day; but multitudes who cannot do this can and 
do pay small sums into a common fund, which is available in the 
dread hour when sickness or death overtakes them, which pro- 
vides medicines and necessary care for the sick, and decent and 
respectable burial when death ends the struggle. Added to this, 
in many of these societies they may obtain life insurance to a con- 
siderable sum, at a cost within their means, for the benefit of the 
widow and orphans. 

It is evident that the influence of this movement among the 
working people is of the utmost value, not only to the participant 
in the benefits of the societies themselves, but to local communi- 
ties and the State. The industrial people of Connecticut, by their 
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manly efforts to provide for themselves and their families’ relief in 
sickness, and the benefits of life insurance on the mutual aid prin- 
ciple, have, in a practical and satisfactory way, disclosed the fact 
that they do not propose to be dependent upon the State for any 
scheme of workingmen’s pension, like that put in operation in 
Germany ;: but, with true American independence and grit, by 
helping themselves and each other, they propose to make State 
aid and public charity in their behalf unnecessary, except in cases 
properly coming under the care of the humane institutions of the 
State. 








3. THE SWEATING SYSTEM IN 
THE YEAR 1803. 


A REPORT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
a [Made Sept. 8, 1893.] 


The so-called “‘ Sweating System ” formed the subject of a day’s 
debate in this department a year ago; and the reports then pre- 
sented, by Mr. Joseph Lee and others in Europe and America, 
were the fullest exhibition, at that time, of the causes and results 
of the mixed conditions of tenement-house and city-workshop 
labor, especially when performed by women, which had ever been 
given in America. In the year since elapsed, although the laws 
for the regulation of this miserable and often most pitiable toil 
have been fairly well enforced,— at least in America,—it may be 
doubted whether the situation, as a whole, has been greatly 
changed for the better. Such, at any rate, is the impression, so 
far as London is concerned, of the well-informed writer who has 
lately, in a London monthly, reviewed the events of the year ended 
in June last.* The pressure for extreme cheapness, in clothing 
particularly, has brought the wages of sewing-women in the Eng- 
lish cities considerably below what they were in the days when 
Thomas Hood stirred the hearts of the compassionate, all over 
the world, by his “ Song of the Shirt.” It is true, perhaps, that 
the pittance now earned by these industrious women will buy more 
than it would fifty years since, when the corn-laws oppressed the 
British people ; but, on the other hand, rents have risen, and the 
standard of living, even among the very poor, is higher than in 
Hood’s time. The burden now falls, in London and in some 
American cities, on women of different race from those who bore 
it in 1840-1850; but wherever it falls it is a dismal and shameful 
load for civilization to carry. The crowding of laborers into large 
towns — now much worse than it was half a century ago —inten- 
sifies the habit and the attendant evils, which it is agreed to call 


*See the WVineteenth Century for August, where Mr. W. H. Wilkins has a painful but 
instructive article on the sweated industries of London in 1893. 
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the ‘‘ Sweating System,” although we still lack a concise definition 
of what that term includes and excludes. 

In that remarkable series of Blue-Books which come forth from 
the office of Mr. Geoffrey Drage (Secretary of the English Royal 
Commission on Labor) we find one dated June, 1893,—a “ Di- 
gest of the Evidence of Representatives of Co-operative Societies, 
and of Public Officials,”—- which contains the following statement 
of Sidney Webb, one of the London County Council and an ad- 
vanced radical : — 


Both parties in England recognize the expediency of extending 
the Factory Acts. In any future amendment it is of the highest 
importance that the interests of the well-organized trades should 
not be considered to the entire exclusion of the more degraded 
industries, which these acts can now scarcely be said to reach. 
The condition of industries that are carried on in domestic work- 
shops is the worst. They come under the Factory Acts, so far as 
persons outside the occupier’s family are employed in them for 
wages ; but, owing to the small number of inspectors, they are not 
inspected, and generally not even registered. It is in these work- 
shops, especially in the clothing and furniture trades, in the East 
End of London, that the evils of the sweating system prevail ; and 
some of the worst cases are those where the home work is done 
directly for the export merchants. Mr. Sidney Buxton’s proposal 
to make the owner of the houses where the work is done responsi- 
ble for their sanitary condition, should be adopted. . . . Desirable 
as it is to assist the transition from home work to a universal 
factory system, it would be inexpedient to abolish domestic work- 
shops by act of Parliament; nor should the employment of married 
women be definitely prohibited, though it is in many respects an 
evil, and has a very prejudicial effect on the wages of adult male 
workers. A shortening and regulation of the hours of labor is 
expedient and practicable. 


Mr. Charles Booth, well known for his careful studies of the 
facts of poverty and pauperism in London, agreed mainly with 
Mr. Webb, and defined “sweating” as the “driving of labor in 
such a way as to get the maximum of work for the minimum of 
pay.” He suggested that all workshops should be registered,— 
the certificate to set forth the space occupied, the number of per- 
sons employed, the nature of their employment, etc. Wages in the 
sweated trades vary now from good pay down to nothing. Women 
are paid at a piece-rate varying from a penny (two cents) to about 
threepence an hour. Rent in East London varies from five to six 
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shillings a week for two rooms, and 7s. 6d. for three rooms, the 
last-named price being about $1.85. 

The writer in the JVineteenth Century, already cited, dwells on 
the intense competition, not only between the too numerous work- 
men and workwomen who throng London and have their multitude 
constantly swollen by new arrivals from the continent and the 
rural districts, but also between the employers and contractors. 
These last, in lowering the price of the goods in which they deal, 
are compelled to find their profit in obtaining ill-paid and over- 
worked service ; and the competition of trade, which makes this 
necessary, is matched by the disastrous rivalry of one poor man or 
woman with every other. From this vicious circle of competition 
there seems no easy escape,— a fact that causes the legal remedies 
for the sanitary harm done by “sweating” to appear but slight 
alleviations of an evil that the tendencies of civilization are stead- 
ily increasing. We notice this discouraging aspect of the subject 
less in America ; yet even here it thrusts itself forward for consid- 
eration, whenever we look beyond palliatives to some final and 
efficacious corrective of a situation, which all who observe it — 
even those who in a measure profit by it— must regret and 
deplore. 

In turning to the American phase of this subject, it is fair to 
assume, although the exact facts are not known to our Depart- 
ment, that the results of legal regulation of “sweating” workshops 
in New York have been better in the year past than before. The 
fear of cholera, apart from other motives, would naturally lead to 
a better inspection and sanitary condition of the tenement houses 
where so much of this cheap work is done ; nor are the difficulties 
in the way of controlling the worst features of the business so 
great in New York as in London. In Massachusetts there has 
been a more complete examination of the tenement houses (not- 
ably in Boston) than ever before; and Mr. H. G. Wadlin, who 
last year read so important a paper on the Boston situation, has 
just published the result of this examination in that city. It was 
begun when we met here last year, and the time since has been 
no more than enough to bring so thorough a task to completion. 
The general facts shown may be thus stated : — 

The estimated population of Boston at the time of the inquiry 
being 465,000, the number actually found in rented tenements was 
311,396, two-thirds of the whole. Of these, many lived in comfort, 
and even in something like rural surroundings, but no less than, 
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37,613 were in tenements whose outside sanitary condition was 
bad,—in some cases atrociously bad. As to inside sanitary con- 
dition, 38,311 were living in unclean surroundings, 26,097 with 
bad ventilation, and more than 26,000 with imperfect light. That 
is to say, about a tenth part of the dwellers in Boston were 
wretchedly housed; and it is in these quarters that “sweating” 
more frequently takes place. Such being the original situation, 
we shall now be well prepared to see what State inspection has 
done to correct the evils of tenement-house manufacturing in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Wade, Chief of the State police charged with this duty, 
said in his annual report of January, 1893 :— 


The obnoxious system is not wholly uprooted; but, substantially, 
the sweating system of manufacture has been brought under con- 
trol. The work of detecting sweat-shops and private work-rooms 
has not been easy ; and, but for the aid received from the manu- 
facturers of clothing, health inspectors, and others, it could not 
have been accomplished. ... One inspector in two and one-half 
months has driven out 29 sweat-shops. During the year at least 
1,000 tenement houses have been visited by the inspectors. A great 
many improvements were made ; yet the law gave very little power 
to compel private families to keep their apartments clean, and the 
continual change of residence made it often impossible to keep 
track of the class who make clothing. But since June 11, 1892, 
when the law was amended, so as to oblige all families where the 
finishing of clothing was carried on to obtain a license, there has 
been a radical change.... Knowing that most of these people 
were dependent on finishing clothing for their support, and the 
refusal of a license meant hardship to them, the inspectors have 
tried by every means to have them or their landlords comply with 
the law; and it was only when they could not succeed that a 
license was refused. The conditions of the license were very sim- 
ple, namely: (1) absolute cleanliness of apartments and surround- 
ings ; (2) no rooms used as sleeping apartments to be used also 
for finishing wearing apparel for sale, and no such articles to be 
allowed, while finishing, to remain therein; (3) notice to be at 
once sent to the inspector in case of removal, or of any infectious 
disease in the family licensed or any family in the same building ; 
(4) no person not of the family to be employed in finishing cloth- 
ing intended for sale. 


It is clear that, if these conditions are strictly enforced, the evils 
of sweated clothing will be mostly removed; although none of 
them directly touch the matter of cheapness, which is a vital point. 
Indirectly, however, the cost of clothing so manufactured must be 
somewhat raised by these conditions, unless the piece-price given 
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is forced down correspondingly. Whether this happens, we have 
no means of knowing. As to the sanitary result, Mr. Wade thus 
reports :— 


The license has been a means of making improvement, not 
only in the family condition by compelling them to keep clean, 
but also in their homes, by forcing landlords to renovate their 
buildings by lime-washing, painting, etc. There has been a gen- 
eral cleaning up in most places licensed. Landlords know that, if 
they do not comply with the law, licenses will be refused the 
tenants, who will be obliged to move in order to secure one, so 
that self-interest teaches them to make the repairs rather than 
lose their tenants, and possibly the rent. 


Inspector Griffin, in the same volume from which this is quoted, 
declares that the law of 1892 has done even more good than was 
expected, reacting upon the evil conditions of tenement-house 
labor in New York. On this point his testimony is important, and 
may be commended to the attention of the New York authorities. 
Speaking of the Massachusetts law, he says : — 


That it has decreased the amount of clothing made in filthy 
New York tenement houses, and consequently given a greater 
amount of work to all classes engaged in its manufacture, in clean 
and healthy workshops in New England, cannot be denied, 
Some of the largest clothing merchants of Boston have sent state- 
ments for the past year that 20% is the largest amount of cloth- 
ing any of them have sent to New York (to be finished). During 
the earlier visits to New York last winter (January, 1892) Boston 
clothing was discovered in tenement houses there whose revolting 
outside appearance was nothing to the filth and destitution within. 
In some of them (visited at night) there was found a whole lair of 
human beings littered along the floor,— sometimes ten or twelve; 
some clothed, some half-naked,— men, women, and children hud- 
dled promiscuously together. Some of their beds consisted of a 
heap of rags; there was very little furniture in the room, the 
sole article of comfort being a smouldering fire; and, for want of 
sufficient fuel and clothing, every aperture through which air 
might procure admission was closed; the air was stifling, and 
everything appeared dirty. The clothing they were making was 
furnished them by contractors, who had their own clean work- 
shops, which, they pretended, was the only place where their cloth- 
ing was made. The garments found in these tenement houses 
were privately marked, traced from there to Boston, and the name 
of the contractor was furnished to the merchant. These mer- 
chants are now sending a large part of such clothing, mostly of the 
cheaper grades, “down East to be made” (that is, to Maine). 
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During the last visit to New York no Boston clothing was found 
in tenement houses; but some was discovered in shops in the rear, 
lacking in sanitary conveniences, overcrowded, dirty, and liable 
to breed disease.... The sweating law that now exists in New 
York, which is rigorously enforced by the State inspectors, should 
in due time drive out all tenement-house sweat-shops there, and 
regulate and clean all other shops. 


It is plain from this frank statement that the New York adminis- 
tration had not last winter reached that efficiency that Boston 
thinks desirable. Perhaps it has since done so. Speaking of 
Boston alone, Inspector Griffin adds: “‘There is one thing which 
will always stand as a barrier to any scheme for the ultimate abo- 
lition of not only these tenement houses and the sweating system, 
but also of a great many more evils which surround us; that is, 
unrestricted emigration. If all the people who now fill these 
miserable rookeries could be educated and placed in comfortable 
houses, their places would be immediately filled by thousands as 
dirty, as poor, and as ignorant as these are.” This remark is uni- 
versal in London, no less than in the larger American cities. 

The lack of women inspectors, of which the English writer 
cited * complains, is partly supplied in America, where women are 
more employed in public offices than in England. Mr. Drage, 
above mentioned as the Secretary of the English Labor Commis- 
sion, was the first official to employ women frequently as govern- 
ment clerks, two years ago. When he presented their names at 
the Treasury for payment, there was some question whether the 
British Constitution would allow it ; but good sense prevailed, and 
it will not be long, probably, before women will be factory in- 
spectors in England, as they are in New England. It is to them 
that we must look for the most searching examination of tenement 
houses and the shameful conditions of toil that still largely pre- 
vail among women and children in large cities. Indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone’s government has consented to appoint two women in- 
spectors for all Great Britain, with its thirty-five millions of people, 
precisely as many as Massachusetts now has for two and one-half 
millions. One of these is stationed at London, the other at Glas- 
gow,—the two largest cities on the island. Mr. Wilkins says of 
the women’s work in London: “The first thing necessary is to 
increase the number of inspectors, and appoint women inspectors 


* See the article in the Vineteenth Century for August, 1893, already cited, and which is 
worth a careful reading by all students of social economy. 
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in all the industries where women are employed. None but 
a woman can understand a woman’s weakness, a woman’s need.” 
He adds that sanitary workshops under the eye of the clergy are 
soon to be opened at Whitechapel and elsewhere. 





DEBATE IN THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 


The papers of this Department were briefly discussed by the 
members present ; but no report was made of the debates, except 
in the case of a Brahman monk from Madras, who was invited by 
the chairman to speak of the criticism made by the Rev. S. Bar- 
nett on the poverty and public charity of British India. Vive 
Kananda, the monk mentioned,— who was on his way to the Par- 
liament of Religions in Chicago, where he afterward spoke accep- 
tably on the religion of his nation, being introduced by the chair- 
man, said that the poverty of the people of India could scarcely 
be exaggerated, and had not been overdrawn by Mr. Barnett; nor 
was he at fault in criticising the measures of the government, by 
which the poor were overtaxed. The introduction of British man- 
ufactures into India had produced the sad effect of destroying in 
a great degree the native hand-manufactures; and by this the 
people were thrown back on agriculture for a subsistence, in cir- 
cumstances that made it practically impossible to support them- 
selves abundantly. Many of them had but one meal a day, and 
that of very bad quality oftentimes. The native princes, as a 
rule, did little to improve this condition; and the English govern- 
ment, though better than formerly in this respect, also took too 
little care of 280,000,000 of their poorest subjects. What was 
needed was instruction in modern industries and better modes of 
living ; and his own errand in America was to learn from a people 
so practical lessons in these matters which he could impart to his 
people on his return. His life as a monk led him into all parts 
of India, and he had seen with his own eyes the wretched state of 
the people. Education was given to the rich, but very seldom to 
the poor; and such was the incessant toil of their days that they 
had little time or strength for anything but the supply of their 
physical wants in the plainest manner. Spiritually, they were well 
taught by their priests and monks; but, practically, they need 
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to learn much. The fall in silver had rather benefited than in- 
jured the poor; for it had reduced the importation of British manu- 
factures, and given a little more variety to the industries of India. 
The condition of women in India did not appear to him so bad 
as the missionaries sometimes describe it. The burning of widows 
has long been forbidden by English law; yet many widows still 
commit suicide in other ways, on the death of their husbands, not 
being allowed to remarry, and finding life hard and poor. The 
practice of medicine is now common among the native Indians, 
but the poor could not profit much by that on account of their 
poverty.* 

* Vive Kananda had previously spoken in the debate on the Silver Question, in the Finance 
Department, and was heard on both occasions with great attention, contributing much to the 
interest of the two meetings which he attended. He still (December 20) remains in the United 


States, though his countryman, P. C. Mozoomdar, who spoke at our Saratoga Meeting of 1883, 
and again visited America this year, has returned to India. 
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DEBATE ON CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


[OccuRRING THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7.] 


1 REFORMATION OR RETRIBUTION? 
BY EUGENE SMITH, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


The development of a system of criminal law is necessarily gov- 
erned by its underlying aim. The question, What is the end 
aimed at in the punishment of crime? must be solved before any 
criminal code can possibly be constructed; for that solution, fix- 
ing the aim, forms the very basis upon which the superstructure 
and all its parts are reared. The determination of the end or 
aim of punishment, therefore, antedated all existing criminal law, 
and must of necessity have controlled its entire evolution. 

Our criminal codes are of very ancient origin, and are the 
product of a continuous growth through the centuries. Hence we 
should expect to find their animating aim formulatee in a remote 
antiquity. It requires no difficult research to justify this expecta- 
tion: the end proposed in the treatment of crime and of criminals 
by public authority, in the maintenance of prisons, and in all the 
administrative machinery of criminal law, is patent in all the penal 
codes from the dawn of civilization down to our own days. 

That end is retributive punishment. The offender against law 
has committed a wrong for which he must be made to suffer. 
The violated majesty of the law must be vindicated by an act 
of avenging justice. The criminal must atone for his crime by 
undergoing a painful and retributive experience,— an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth. 

This conception of vengeance as the animating principle of 
punishment is not written in the codes only: it is so imbedded in 
the language that it appears in all those common words which re- 
late to the public treatment and repression of crime. The whole 
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criminal law is known as the fena/ law. Expiation for crime, the 
penalty of crime, retribution for crime, atonement for crime, are 
expressive, by the common usage of speech, of the end legitimately 
aimed at by the government in dealing with criminals. They sug- 
gest the return blow dealt the convict by the State. Even the 
special science devoted to the philosophical treatment of crime 
and of criminals was christened Penology, the science of penal- 
ties. Through this nomenclature, the retributive theory is traced 
back etymologically to the beginnings of civilization; and it has 
held universal sway down to the modern age. One change 
only crosses the current of history. Originally, the injured person 
and his relatives were the ministers of vengeance: later the State 
assumed the avenging function. But retribution has continued the 
avowed aim of all criminal law and the principle of its evolution 
through thousands of years. 

It is interesting to observe the process of evolution upon this 
fundamental, cardinal theory of retributive justice. The more 
flagrant the crime, the heavier must be the penalty exacted. Be- 
ginning with petty misdemeanors, the price of expiation is a pe- 
cuniary fine. As the offence rises in magnitude, the retaliation, 
rising in proportional degree, becomes imprisonment for days, for 
years, for life, and finally culminates in the death penalty. In 
elaborating this system, the penal codes have assumed to classify 
all crimes under precise definitions and to attach to each crime 
its prescribed penalty, aiming to so apportion the severity of the 
penalty to the guilt of the crime as to make them equivalents. 
This equilibrium of guilt on one hand and suffering on the other 
has been presented as the ideal of retributive justice in criminal 
law. 

The whole system is based upon certain assumptions which are 
utterly false: it assumes that the degree of guilt in an individual 
can be measured by the application of a generic definition to the 
offence he has committed. Definitions are necessarily general, 
crimes are always special ; definitions deal with externals and the 
objective, guilt is always subjective and personal. To weigh the 
amount of criminality in any given case is a most subtle problem 
in psychology. It involves questions of environment, of heredity, 
of temptation, of moral strength or weakness in the offender, of 
native disposition and capacity,—innumerable subjective ques- 
tions which are beyond the reach of human cognizance. The same 
is true of the penalties. If two cases of exactly equal guilt could 
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be discovered, it by no means follows that each should receive the 
same penalty. In the one case, the punishment, falling on a sen- 
sitive nature, might cause intense suffering and shame; in the 
other case, the same punishment might be borne with stoical indif- 
ference. In the one, it might lead to amendment; in the other, 
to defiance. The weight of the penalty as well as of the crime is 
a subjective quantity, not mensurable by any fixed code. The at- 
tempt to mete out proportional justice in cases infinitely varying, 
each case involving a complexity of recondite and unknown fac- 
tors, through a system of exact definitions and fixed penalties, is 
the most desperately hopeless enterprise human ingenuity has 
ever undertaken. 

If a code affixing prescribed penalties to defined crimes is de- 
fended not on retributive, but on prudential, grounds, as exerting a 
deterrent or preventive influence against the commission of crime, 
that position is equally untenable. If penalties purporting to be 
just are seen to be glaringly unjust, they cannot prove highly de- 
terrent. For instance, a thief stealing a watch, in ignorance of its 
value, commits petit larcency, provided the watch is worth only 
$24, and his punishment is imprisonment for not more than one 
year ; but, if the watch is worth $26, his offence is grand larceny, 
and punishable by imprisonment for not less than two nor more 
than five years ; should the watch happen to be worth more than 
$500, he must undergo an imprisonment of not less than five nor 
more than ten years. This instance fairly illustrates the unavoid- 
able absurdity of attaching fixed penalties to defined crimes. The 
greater the value of the property stolen, the greater does the law 
presume the crime to be. Hence fixed lines of value must of ne- 
cessity be drawn; and, in drawing those lines at $25 and $500, the 
fault is not so much with the law as with the vicious theory on 
which the law is based,—the theory, namely, that it is possible to 
measure human guilt by hard and fast rules. In the case sup- 
posed the thief stole the watch with no means of knowing its 
value; and yet that value, which is a pure accident, having no 
possible bearing on the extent of the crime, is made the sole 
measure of the retributive punishment. 

Aside from the inherent impossibility of constructing an equi- 
table code of law on the retributive plan, added difficulties of a 
practical kind arise in administering penal laws. The imperative 
necessity of providing some elasticity to the system of retributive 
punishment, so that it can be made to fit varying individual cases, 
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has been met by vesting a large discretion in the magistrate at the 
trial. Thus the penalty for defined offences is fixed by the Jaw, 
sometimes, in an alternative form,—fine or imprisonment, or both, 
a fine not exceeding $1,000; in other cases, the term of imprison- 
ment is set between limits, as not less than two nor more than five 
years. In all these instances, the law softens its extreme rigor 
by committing to the magistrate a discretionary power, which can 
adapt itself to the exigencies of each case. Possibly, no better 
method of securing the required flexibility could be devised. But, 
unhappily, this expedient introduces into the problem of exact ret- 
ribution, which was before so hopelessly insoluble, another per- 
sonal equation dependent upon the character and temper of the 
judge himself. The judge in fixing the sentence is called upon to 
weigh the criminal culpability of the prisoner: no task could be 
more delicate or difficult; and yet, in most cases, the evidence 
furnishes absolutely no data, regarding the prisoner’s history, 
training, environment, moral strength, upon which alone any in- 
telligent judgment of the degree of his criminality can possibly be 
founded. It is a cruel responsibility which is thus forced upon the 
magistrate. However keen and conscientious, the judge is com- 
pelled to rely largely on vague impressions resting upon slight 
foundation, on unimportant incidents pointing in favor of or 
against the accused, on the outward appearance and bearing of 
the prisoner and the witnesses, and finally to make what cannot 
but be a haphazard dash at a sentence,—two years, five years. 
Moreover, the result must be influenced unconsciously by the per- 
sonal temperament and mood of the judge himself, inclining him 
toward lenity or severity. The sentence may be two years in this. 
county before one judge, and five years in the next county before 
another judge. And so the administration of justice is brought 
into grave popular disrepute. When the law assumes to deal out 
even-handed retribution, proportioned to the crime, with results 
that are widely divergent and irreconcilable, the public reverence 
for law becomes supplanted by distrust of its methods. The law 
ceases to be deterrent. No penal code, framed with the aim of 
balancing the penalty with the crime, or framed on the plan of 
attaching definite penalties to generic offences, can possibly fail 
to work a travesty of justice. It deals with factors of individual 
motive and experience that are unknown and unknowable; it aims 
at that which is inherently unattainable by human agencies. 

A code enforcing definite penalties involves another conse- 
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quence, the dangerous tendency of which has been generally over- 
looked. If acrime can be expiated by suffering the prescribed 
penalty, that penalty marks the cost-price of the crime. The 
payment of the price, by undergoing the allotted term of impris- 
onment, exonerates the culprit, the State accepting the penalty as 
a complete atonement. The prisoner’s account with the State is 
fully settled and cancelled; and he goes forth, however unfitted for 
freedom, to resume a place in the community. It follows, as an 
undesigned but actual consequence, that the penal code presents 
a price-list of crimes, and that, so far as the State is concerned, 
one can commit any crime the fixed penalty for which he is willing 
to pay. If vindictive passion prompts a desperado to poison his 
enemy, he can deliberately gratify that passion in New York, pro- 
vided the gratification is worth to him a fine of not more than 
one thousand dollars, or imprisonment for a term of two to five 
years, or both (provided of course the poison does not work death). 
The code does not concern itself with the question whether it is 
safe to set at large again a criminal of such dangerous proclivi- 
ties: it simply exacts the penalty, and then the prisoner becomes 
perfectly free to purchase anew from the State an indulgence of 
the same or some other passion, as the price may offer to his mind 
a desirable investment or a luxury worth buying. The sale of 
indulgences to commit sin, associated with the name of Tetzel, 
finds a practical analogue in the penal codes. Crimes are classi- 
fied with assorted prices, which often seem cheap and attractive to 
the vicious. An obvious and fatal defect in the whole system of 
retributive punishments is the absolute discharge of the prisoner 
at the end of a fixed term, in utter disregard of the conditions 
which alone can justify such discharge. In setting a prisoner free, 
the questions whether he has atoned for his crime, whether his 
suffering has been a fair equivalent for his offence, whether re- 
tributive justice is satisfied, are speculative and immaterial. The 
only practical question is this: Is it safe to let this prisoner loose? 
That vital question the penal codes wholly ignore ; and, so long 
as they rest on the theory of compensatory justice, they must ig- 
nore it. 

The system of criminal law which I have depicted,— a system 
of definite penalties affixed to graduated crimes, all attuned to 
the key-note of retaliation,— a system which aspires to retributive 
justice, and which in practice yields results that are necessarily 
unjust, because dealing in every case with subjective factors of 
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human motive and experience that are beyond its cognizance,— 
this is the system which has held unbroken sway from time 
immemorial. The legitimacy of its retributive aim has been 
repeatedly challenged in the past by jurists who have yet been 
unable to affect the current of legislation. It has been reserved 
for these latter days, for the present generation, and for our 
own country to inaugurate what is destined to prove a radical 
revolution in criminal law,—a revolution which repudiates all re- 
tributive aim in punishment, and proposes a new philosophy both 
of crime and of the treatment of crime. The main object of 
the present paper is to present the nature and import of this rev- 
olution, the processes that have led to it, and the bases on 
which it rests. 

The development of this new philosophy has resulted logically 
from a demonstration of the falsities and incongruities of the old 
system. The penal codes make the State an avenger of crime. 
This presents a false view of the province of government and of 
the relation of the State to the criminal. The State has no aveng- 
ing function: it exists solely for the protection and well-being of 
society. Whatever may have been the ideals of rude and unchris- 
tianized ages, where the theory of retribution had its origin, ven- 
geance is wholly alien to the attributes and the majesty of the 
modern State. According to the present standards of thought, the 
State, in dealing with the criminal, is animated by a single pur- 
pose, pursues but a single end. It puts the convict under restraint 
simply because the safety and well-being of the community require 
it. In doing this act, the State is moved by no sentiment of ven- 
geance, aims at no retribution or expiation, but is impelled solely 
by the duty of protecting the public weal. Precisely the same con- 
siderations should govern the State in releasing the prisoner. He 
should be discharged when, and only when, such discharge is con- 
sistent with the well-being of the community. 

It is in this matter of the convicts’ discharge that we encounter 
the cardinal vice of the penal codes. In fixing the term of im- 
prisonment, the codes proceed upon the several assumptions, all 
of which are false. They assume, first, that the duration of the 
imprisonment should depend upon the magnitude of the crime 
committed ; second, that the magnitude of the crime can be meas- 
ured by a code of definitions; third, that the proper period of 
confinement can be justly gauged in advance at the prisoner’s 
trial; and, fourth, that, when the convict has served the term so 
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fixed, he ought to be discharged. It seems perfectly obvious that 
there is one, and only one, possible consideration that ought in 
every case to control the duration of the imprisonment and the 
period of discharge. That consideration is wholly independent of 
the magnitude of the crime, and it is one that all the penal 
codes absolutely ignore. The imprisonment should continue 
until it becomes safe for the community that the convict be 
released. 

How is it possible to arrive at this factor of safety? It is only 
safe to release the prisoner when his character, motives, capaci- 
ties, moral strength, have become such that, if intrusted with free- 
dom, he will abstain from crime. How is it possible to establish 
a practical, working system that can deal in the case of every 
prisoner with such subjective and psychological elements? This 
has been the engrossing problem of modern prison science,— the 
problem, namely, to devise a plan by which to determine when a 
convict can safely be released, and hence to fix a rational rule to 
govern the duration of the imprisonment. The solution of this 
problem involves a profound inquiry into the nature of crime, and 
it has proceeded with laborious research and experiment. The 
new prison science is yet in its infancy, but there can be no doubt 
that it has clearly marked the lines along which the future will 
progress. I have space to indicate these only in the roughest out- 
line. 

Crime is seldom an isolated act in a human life. It is true that 
there are sporadic cases called crimes of passion, where some 
overmastering impulse produces a criminal action which is at vari- 
ance with the rest of the life. But such instances, which are 
perfectly consistent with a sane and normal nature, are exceptional 
and of rare occurrence. They constitute, probably, less than five 
per cent. of the total convictions. Crime is, ordinarily, a morbid 
phenomenon,— the outgrowth and exponent of a vitiated charac- 
ter. Indulgence in vice undermines the control of will and con- 
science, and induces rapid degeneration, resulting in what is now 
distinctly recognized as the criminal type. The best definition of 
the criminal character I have met is that given by the Italian an- 
thropologist, M. Ferri,—‘‘a morbid deviation from the normal 
type.” As our own Mr. Brockway puts it, “The criminal is out 
of adjustment with society.” It is not merely the impairment of 
moral force that characterizes the criminal. His whole view of 
life, his aims and motives of action, all undergo perversion. He 
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comes to regard society, government, law, the rights, and es- 
tablished order of civilized life with a hostile eye. He becomes 
the enemy of industry and plodding labor. The immediate indul- 
gence of desire overbalances, in his view, considerations of future 
advantage. He loses the common ambitions that govern every 
healthy mind,— to win a competence, to gain the esteem and good 
will of men, and finally to leave behind an honored memory. What- 
ever may be the psychological analysis of such a character, the 
criminal differs radically from common men. He is mal-devel- 
oped, and has come to be thoroughly abnormal, distorted, morbid ; 
and, as such, he becomes the fit subject for curative treat- 
ment. 

Experiments made on a large scale have now demonstrated 
that criminals are peculiarly susceptible to therapeutic treat- 
ment. Judicious methods of training and discipline, scientifically 
applied, have achieved marvellous results. They have formed 
habits of industry, have discovered and developed latent capabil- 
ities, have dispelled morbid vapors and reawakened healthy am- 
bitions, and have effected so radical a restoration of character 
that the convict, when discharged, abstains from crime by force of 
the same power and motives that restrain common men of the 
normal type. These results have been attained by individual 
treatment, and upon principles strictly scientific. In cases of 
exceptional bodily or mental degeneration, gymnastics, massage, 
and baths have been applied with almost miraculous success. 
There is no time to enter upon an explanation of the detailed 
methods of reformative prison discipline. We have to do only 
with the results, and these have actually proved that a very large 
percentage (probably not less than eighty per cent.) of all convicts 
can with certainty be reclaimed from a life of crime. In evidence 
of this statement, which will seem startling to those not familiar 
with the subject, I can only refer to what has been really accom- 
plished at Mettrai in France, by Obermaier in Munich, by Mon- 
tesinos in Spain, by Captain Maconochie at Norfolk Island, by Sir 
Walter Crofton in Ireland, by Wichern at the Rauhe Haus in Ger- 
many, and by Brockway at Detroit and at Elmira. These results 
are so striking that the scientific methods which have produced 
them are bound in the end to secure universal adoption; and the 
time is surely coming when every prison will become a reforma- 
tory. 

The views here presented regarding the nature of crime and the 
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relations of the State to the criminal have become familiar within 
recent years, and are those now accepted with substantial unanim- 
ity by leading jurisconsults and by students and specialists in 
prison science. It is only within the present generation, however, 
that these views have been embodied in actual legislation, and 
have found practical enforcement in the measure known as the 
Indeterminate Sentence for Crime. Under this system, the pris- 
oner found guilty receives a sentence of imprisonment, not for 
a definite or prescribed term: the imprisonment is to continue 
until the prisoner shall give satisfactory evidence of amendment, 
and of his fitness for freedom. The necessary complement of 
this sentence is a reformatory system of prison training and dis- 
cipline, tending to rehabilitate the convict, and furnishing a reli- 
able test of his advancement. The final adjudication upon the 
convict’s fitness to be intrusted with freedom is committed to a 
board of freemen in conjunction with one or more of the officers 
of the prison. 

The scheme of the indeterminate sentence thus outlined was 
first established in the Elmira Reformatory in this State, in the 
year 1877. It has since been adopted by the States of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Col- 
orado, and has already become a permanent feature of American 
jurisprudence. It has been a silent revolution, coming not with 
observation ; but it implies profound changes, reaching to the very 
rudiments of criminal law. 

As the first and most radical of these changes, the system of the 
indeterminate sentence completely reverses the attitude of the 
State toward the criminal. The State is no longer an avenging 
power, pursuing the wrong-doer with vindictive purpose, ‘nflicting 
pain as retaliatory punishment, and, when its rage is satiated, re- 
laxing its hold. The State becomes, rather, a benign power, seek- 
ing the prisoner’s reclamation, holding him firmly under its 
restraint and discipline until he has gained the habit of sélf-control 
and the moral strength which may empower him to abstain from 
crime, and applying the strongest possible stimulus by the hope 
of freedom. 

The indeterminate sentence treats the criminal as belonging to 
the defective, abnormal classes who are the wards of government. 
By the true psychology of crime, the criminal demands govern- 
mental care and treatment on the same grounds with the lunatic, 
the idiot, the blind, and dumb. He is a defective, mal-developed, 
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abnormal being, differing from the other classes, which are more 
distinctly recognized as the defective classes, in two particulars. 
It is more dangerous to the community that he should be at large, 
because of the direct injury he does and because of the corrupting 
influence he exerts ; and, in the second place, he is more amen- 
able to correct treatment, and more easily curable than any other 
class of the public wards. 

In including the criminal among the defective classes, permit 
me to anticipate an objection. ‘This classification is perfectly con- 
sistent with the moral responsibility and accountability of the 
criminal for his crime. Heredity and environment exert an un- 
questioned influence ; but it is doubted whether they alone have 
ever made one a criminal by necessity. There is always a third 
factor,— the consenting free will, which is the determining and 
responsible agent. But this primal moral responsibility does not 
affect the duty of the State toward the criminal. An attack of 
delirium tremens, for which the patient is morally responsible, de- 
mands humane treatment and cure not less than an instance of 
congenital disease ; and, while the criminal remains accountable 
before God for the abnormal and helpless degeneration into which 
he has deliberately fallen, it is the duty of humanity and the inter- 
est of the State to uplift him, and at any cost to protect society 
and himself from his undoing. 

The relation of the State to the criminal finds its closest analogy 
in the parental relation. Paternal punishment, administered vin- 
dictively in vengeful passion, produces sullenness and defiance. 
Its tendency is always anti-reformative. Punishment serves a use- 
ful purpose only when it proceeds from a benign power, acting 
with a beneficent purpose, aiming at amendment and cure. 

It is the crowning virtue of the indeterminate sentence that it 
applies a rational rule to determine the duration of imprisonment 
in place of the arbitrary and haphazard sentence of the penal 
codes. To condemn a convict to a fixed term of imprisonment 
is not less irrational than to send a lunatic to an asylum for just 
three years or a small-pox patient to a hospital for just three 
weeks ; and then, when the preordained period has expired, to 
thrust forth the lunatic, though in acute mania, and to turn out the 
patient, though too enfeebled to stand alone. The indeterminate 
sentence, with the reformatory discipline which is its necessary 
complement, retains the prisoner until he is cured ; and experience 
has proved that the reformative methods of modern prison science 
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yield a test of the convicts’ moral progress as accurate and reliable 
as the physician’s diagnosis of a patient’s recovery from physical 
disease. 

There will always be a residuum of convicts who cannot be re- 
claimed by any human agency. These incorrigible criminals must 
be confined for life: the public safety demands it, and will admit 
no remedy less drastic. The indeterminate sentence, moreover, 
is not applicable to all crimes. Those offences known as capital 
are beyond its scope, and must be excepted from its operation. 
The commission of such an offence is a public injury so profound 
and irremediable that the perpetrator, when once convicted, should 
never again be let loose. The danger of a possible repetition of 
the crime may well be computed to outbalance any evidence of 
probable reformation. 

If the forecast presented by this paper seem optimistic, I do not 
lose sight of the very serious obstacles that bar the progress of 
the new prison science. They are obstacles that seem likely long 
to defer the final triumph. It is sufficient to refer totwo. The 
first is the existing subjection of the prisons to political and 
partisan control. Such control is no less fatal to the successful 
development of a scientific system in a prison than it is in a hos- 
pital, an asylum, or a college. How this incubus of partisan dom- 
ination can ever be thrown off is one of the most difficult and most 
hopeless problems with which modern civilization has to deal. 
The other impediment consists in public opinion nurtured in the 
arch-heresy of retributive punishment. Under the blight of that 
heresy the public is very jealous lest the criminal should receive 
a punishment which is more than a just retaliation for the crime. 
Hence it has hampered the indeterminate sentence, wherever it 
has been adopted, with a maximum and a minimum limitation of 
the term of imprisonment. Hence it is that in every State adopt- 
ing this system, except Colorado, the pronouncing of the sen- 
tence has been made permissive only, and not mandatory on the 
courts ; and in every such State, except New York, the sentence 
has been limited to first offenders or to minor crimes. Hence it 
is that the popular mind shrinks from the imprisonment for life of 
an incorrigible criminal, and revolts at the detention of a petty 
thief for ten years, while a burglar may be released in two years, 
the former proving obdurate and the latter responsive under re- 
formatory treatment. 

Public opinion, however, is undergoing rapid transformation. 
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The philosophical view of crime as the manifestation of an abnor- 
mal character, which can be cured under a scientific system of 
prison discipline, is gaining general acceptance. I cannot believe 
that the time is far distant when the theory of retribution, as an 
end in the treatment of criminals, will be classed among medizval 
errors, when the whole machinery of criminal law and of prisons 
will be accepted as designed solely to yield protection to society 
against crime, and to reclaim criminals by whatever prudential 
means and at whatever cost may prove best adapted to the end. 

Then the public will demand that prison discipline shall be 
made therapeutic, and not vindictive ; that cure shall set the limit 
to the duration of imprisonment; that the incurable shall be con- 
fined for life ; that no prisoner shall ever be turned loose with- 
out a reasonable assurance that he will not renew his depreda- 
tions upon the community; that every prison shall be made a 
reformatory, and shall demonstrate the scientific value of its disci- 
pline by the reformed life of its inmates after their discharge. 
The old system has wholly failed to repress crime : it has fostered 
crime ; it has made its discharged convicts the most dangerous 
class in the community ; it has proved as ruinous in practice as it 
is false in theory. The new prison science is the hope of the 
future. 





2. A REPLY TO MR. EUGENE SMITH’S PAPER 
ON “RETRIBUTION IN ITS RELATIONS 
TO CRIME.” 


BY JAMES M’KEEN, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


In substantially admitting, as Mr. Smith has done, that the 
retributive idea has been the basis of criminal codes hitherto, he 
assumes the burden of affirmatively making out the proposition 
that the idea should be abandoned. Conceding the force and 
felicity of much of his reasoning, I remain myself unconverted to 
his theory that retribution should be eliminated from penal codes. 
In claiming, however, that the principle of retribution has a proper 
place in the framing of penal laws, there is not involved adherence 
to the savage notions of appeasing the wrath of angry gods, any 
more than in promulgating theism there would be involved a 
defence of the deities of Olympus. The suggestion in his essay 
that a change in the fundamental ideas of criminal law may come 
like a change from the Ptolemaic to Copernican system of as- 
tronomy seems to me predicated upon a false and illusory analogy. 
Changes in conceptions of the physical relations of things come 
with increasing knowledge, and such changes may be sudden and 
great. Social movements do not make such leaps. The ordinary 
human attributes and faculties have been so constant through the 
whole period of recorded history, and have so long been the sub- 
ject of observation and study, that we may still go back to a re- 
mote past and find in the philosophy of those times authoritative 
utterances on social questions,— times whose corresponding fabric 
of physical science retains no longer a vestige of its existence. 
Thus the great Greek dramatists are pregnant with illustrations of 
ethical principles as true and pertinent to-day as when they were 
first written. 

If the question is to be decided upon the dicta of the great and 
recognized leaders of thought in all time, I unhesitatingly claim 
an overwhelming weight of authority in favor of retaining the re- 
tributive idea. Thus Socrates said, ‘“ The greatest of evils is for 
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a guilty man to escape punishment, for he who is punished and 
suffers retribution suffers justly.” And Kant said, “ Reason in- 
variably attaches the idea of blameworthiness and punishment 
to the idea of guilt.” Even Sir Henry Maine concedes that 
the two great instincts at the bottom of criminal law are “to 
avenge and to deter.” Saint Augustine had frequent occasion to 
combat the Christian doctrine of benevolence, which, as Gibbon 
suggests, did much to sap the foundations of the Roman Empire. 
Thus Saint Augustine taught that the greatest good which can be 
rendered to the unjust is justice, and that not to punish is not to 
return good for evil. He would have written the Golden Rule, 
“Do unto others as others ought to do unto you.” In our own 
time Mr. Justice Lilly, speaking out of a wide experience of 
criminal magistracy in India, makes this terse statement: “ Re- 
sentment at wrong and desire of retribution upon the wrong-doer 
are primordial principles as deeply implanted in our nature as 
pity or the desire of self-preservation.” Even Bentham, the very 
apostle of modern utilitarianism, alleges that punishment becomes 
the safeguard of society by intimidating the ill-disposed and re- 
assuring the innocent, and (no doubt inconsistently with the 
general tenor of his teachings) Bentham in one connection sug- 
gests the modern adoption of what is very much like the old x 
talionis, which our modern reformers so much condemn; for he 
suggests a code which shall poison poisoners, burn incendiaries, 
drown inundators, and beat wife-beaters arrayed in their wives’ 
attire. Thus old human instincts frequently, in the philosophers 
themselves, get the better of the idealist fancies, and shatter the 
false logic of intellectual processes. I respect the memory of a 
distinguished judge in the State of Maine who once said that, if 
a criminal escaped into the desert, and if it were assured that 
he never again would return to afflict mankind, he nevertheless 
should be followed into the desert, and made to suffer the penalty 
of the law, so that the majesty of justice might be maintained. 
Indeed, in some accordance with such a notion the United States 
government extended its strong arm to the borders of Libya, and 
brought back John H. Surratt, not to reform him, but to hang him. 

It is not necessary to dissent from the general proposition that 
in the administration of penal systems a dominant purpose should 
be the reformation of the criminal. But what is reformation? 
What is to be the moral consciousness of the reformed culprit? 
Must you not inculcate a quick perception of moral distinctions? 
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-Is it not of the essence of moral perception to connect the idea 
of suffering or pain with the idea of wrong-doing? We may not 
venture upon a theological controversy over the doctrine of the 
atonement, but the persistence of the doctrine certainly shows 
that the idea of expiation for wrong is firmly implanted in the 
minds of men, This idea of expiation is said by theorists of Mr. 
Eugene Smith’s school to be a mere savage survival. Well, all 
that we are, according to modern science, is an aggregation of 
savage survivals; and the continued survival of certain instincts 
shows that they are still essential to the life and progress of the 
race. And is this instinct for expiation something which is out 
of harmony with modern life? Was Dr. Johnson merely the 
victim of a savage survival in himself, when he stood bareheaded 
in the hot market-place amid the gibes of the bystanders to do 
penance in his old age for a youthful act of disobedience? I vent- 
ure to maintain, on the contrary, that this act of self-inflicted pain 
shows the existence in him of a highly developed moral sense. 
Shakspere repeatedly inculcates the retributory idea. Take, for 
example, the character of Angelo, a man who with clear intelli- 
gence, in the brief plenitude of his power, knowingly yielded to 
temptation. When confronted with the supposed consequences of 
his guilt, he says : — 


“*T am sorry that such sorrow I procure, 
And so deep sticks it in my penitent mind 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy. 
’Tis my deserving, and I do entreat it.” 


Indeed, you have the first dawning of a convict’s reformation, 
when he admits that his punishment is deserved. The very 
method by which he regains self-respect is in paying the penalty. 
The assertion by Mr. Smith that the penalty becomes a purchase 
price for crime seems to me foolishly fallacious. The sale of in- 
dulgences was the reductio ad absurdum for a vicious system of a 
corrupt priesthood. In none of our penal codes is the suffering 
of the penalty made to justify or warrant crime. The law, if it 
can, lays hold of an intending perpetrator and prevents the act. I 
venture also to maintain that the instinct for vengeance survives 
because it is essential. Are we to stand by and see a helpless 
woman or child brutally insulted, and not yield to an impulse to 
chastise the perpetrator of the insult? Are we merely to seize 
him, and hand him over for treatment and reformation by a board 
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of wiseacres? In the general interests of peace and public order 
a well-organized society, in its corporate character, undertakes the 
punishment of offenders. Thus are superseded the duty and prac- 
tice of private vengeance. But, whenever the government abdi- 
cates this function, you find the old instinct reasserting itself in 
individuals. 

There is great danger, as Bishop Butler found to his cost, in 
reasoning from natural law to moral law; but some of the proc- 
esses of natural law are instructive on the point. By natural law 
I mean those operations from which the conscious influence of 
human intelligence is excluded. The burnt child dreads the fire. 
The natural education of the living organism is by the discovery 
that certain courses of conduct destructive to the organism cause 
pain and suffering. In other words, penalties are attached to vio- 
lations of what we call natural law. Some of these infractions of 
natural law have in them little or nothing of what goes by the 
name of the moral element. But the moral element comes in 
when the conduct is seriously injurious to the organism. In tri- 
fling instances natural law is habitually violated and the penalty is 
suffered, in a short cut to some compensating greater pleasure 
beyond. 

Human law comes into play when men in societies find that 
restraints must be put on individuals for the common good. But 
the larger nature includes man and includes societies ; and it thus 
becomes, in the larger sense, natural for us to attach pain and 
suffering to the violation of human law. The lesser nature often 
fails to supply the corrective, because time and again what to the 
individual is entirely in harmony with the individual’s relation to 
the lesser nature is out of harmony with his relation to his fellow- 
men. In order, therefore, that the educational process fitting men 
to live in societies may go on, the societies must inflict the pain 
and suffering ; and these must have a proper relation to the violation 
of the law. Progress in penal legislation is very largely in mak- 
ing more accurate the adjustment of the penalties to crime. This 
modern notion that punishment is to be fitted to the criminal rather 
than to the crime overlooks the deterrent effect of punishment. It 
overlooks the principle that prevention is always much better than 
cure. All history refutes the assertion that men are not kept from 
the commission of crime by fear of the penalty. Oftentimes pun- 
ishment should be inflicted, even though it be manifest that it is 
not needed for the reformation of the offender. Take a concrete 
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instance. It cannot be supposed that James D. Fish was rendered 
any less harmless to society by being kept shut up in Auburn State 
Prison for several years following his conviction of participation in 
the Grant and Ward frauds. A board of experts would probably 
have found that he would be made worse rather than better by any 
such course of penal treatment. But who can deny that the exem- 
plary effect of the infliction of the penalty in his case was effica- 
cious? And beyond and apart from such deterrent and exemplary 
effect a public, not unenlightened, were made to feel increased con- 
fidence in the impartial administration of justice. You cannot 
adopt your exclusively reformatory idea and exclude the retribu- 
tory idea without inevitably impairing public confidence in your 
government. 

Of course, it is measurably true that right and wrong are rela- 
tive terms. The same act is often said to be right in one situation 
and wrong in another; but, after all, this is verbal inaccuracy, 
because the environment of an act is properly part of that act, 
and there are certain immutable principles of right and wrong. 
You cannot conceive a community of sentient beings in which 
some do not differ from others; and some will be nearer than 
others to an ideal perfection. If there be a heaven peopled with 
archangels, some of them deserve to sit nearer the throne than 
others. It has been said that Niagara makes no sound unless 
there are ears to hear it. In like sense, it may be said there is no 
justice unless there are persons to be governed. But the word 
“reality” is quite as applicable to fundamental abstract ideas as 
it is to the fleeting phenomena of sense-perception. As well might 
you say there would be no mathematics if there were no chil- 
dren to learn the multiplication-table. 

Some philosophers, who deny that retribution or vengeance has 
any proper place in what they call human government, concede a 
place to both in what they call divine government. Vengeance is 
said to be reserved to the Almighty. This reminds me of John 
Austin’s utilitarianism. His devotion to the thought that sover- 
eignty must be the foundation of moral law forbade his adoption 
of the Greatest Happiness rule as such foundation. But he said 
our only way of discovering God’s moral law is by observing what 
courses of conduct promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. So it may be said that we have no way of learning what 
the divine gover-ment of moral beings is except by observing and 
studying those instincts which have been implanted or have been 
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developed in man. In ordinary legal parlance, the “acts of 
God” are so far from possessing any moral element that they are 
commonly classed with acts of the public enemy. If either ven- 
geance or retribution be properly allowed to men’s conception of 
divine law, if Milton’s Lucifer was righteously, as apparently he 
was wrathfully, hurled out of heaven, then it should be the aim 
of humanly devised law to follow, however imperfectly, the same 
principle. Because justice cannot be perfectly wrought is no rea- 
son for abandoning the effort to work justice. 

A study of the historic development of penal codes seems to me 
to confirm the notion that penalties should be adjusted on the re- 
tributive plan. Such an adjustment has been the essence of the 
change from despotism to law. It was the distinctive glory of 
both Beccaria and Montesquieu that they urged the change from 
the medieval system to the modern system, that they urged 
prescribed penalties proportioned to defined offences instead of 
merely handing over the delinquents to the despotic caprice of 
the magistrates. 

In practical effect, the adoption of the views urged in Mr. 
Smith’s paper would hand over every convict for indefinite treat- 
ment by the State. If, for the sake of argument, we admit that 
this is the best way to cure or reform the convicts, how does it 
affect the peace and comfort of those who are not convicts? No 
doubt laws are made for the delinquents, but they are primarily 
made for the peace and comfort of the well-behaved. Every man 
may well fear that under the pressure of some overpowering temp- 
tation he may violate the law. Is it not well that he should know 
the measure, or, at least, some extreme measure, of the punishment 
which would follow? Would it promote the peace and comfort of 
those of us here assembled to find ourselves living under a penal 
code which for any serious infraction of law would commit us in- 
definitely to prison? Would it greatly alleviate the discomfort to 
be assured that we should be set at liberty whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the officials, we should be cured of criminal propensities ? 
The whole struggle for free government has been the struggle 
against such a system. A despotism is the best government, if 
you have a mild, intelligent, beneficent despot; but human experi- 
ence has demonstrated that such despots are too rare. For my- 
self, I would much rather run the risk of injury from the premature 
discharge of unreformed criminals than to risk my own indefinite 


incarceration for crime. The Stoics condemned so immeasurably 
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all wrong-doing that they made no gradation of offences. Hobbes 
says of them, “They held it as great a crime to kill a hen as to 
kill a father.” There is in Mr. Smith’s theories a recurrence to 
this fallacy of the Stoics. Neither is the treatment of crime anal- 
ogous to the treatment of disease. No doubt there are certain 
criminal propensities which resemble the symptoms of disease, and 
which are amenable to treatment. It is the proper work of a well- 
ordered prison system to treat the inmates for the cure of such 
propensities. But under a free government men cannot be con- 
victed for propensities. They can be convicted only for specific 
acts. Justice exacts reparation and retribution for specific acts of 
wrong-doing. ‘“ Punishment,” says Hobbes, “is an evil inflicted 
by public authority on him that hath done that which is adjudged 
by the same authority to be a transgression of the law, to the end 
that the will of men may thereby the better be disposed to obedi- 
ence.” 

Even in the management of the prisons themselves, and in the 
very process of attempted reformation, it has been considered es- 
sential to make more and more exact the apportionment of prison 
penalties to infractions of prison rules. Thus in the latest report 
of the National Prison Association’s Standing Committee on 
Prison Discipline, presented at Chicago this summer by Captain 
J. W. Pope, he takes occasion to say: — 


The most important part of disciplinary treatment consists in 
the scrupulous exactitude of absolute obedience to all the minutiz 
of the rules; to the exact regulation of the daily life of the con- 
victs by rewards or minor punishments invariably allotted accord- 
ing to the well-known rules, so that the inmates of the prison may 
feel sure that penalties must fa!l upon infractions of rules as in- 
variably as the laws of Nature visit evils upon those violating her 
laws. Thus the inmate has forced upon him, from his entrance 
into prison, the distinct conception that he is under the absolute 
government of law, and not of the caprice or whim of the authori- 
ties. 


The claim made that family discipline is not retributive is il- 
lusory. In the family a despotism is possible, because the period 
of subjection is limited and the dangers incident to despotism 
are checked by the natural affection of the parent. But even in 
the family punishment should be commensurate with the wrong. 
Nothing so quickly saps the child’s reverence for the parent as 
the discovery of caprice in the infliction of punishment. Among 
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the many foolish things repeated so often that they come to be 
measurably accepted, as if true, is the saying that a parent never 
should be angry with a child. I maintain, on the contrary, that no 
words better than anger and wrath express the natural and proper ' 
sentiment felt by a parent or any one else in perceiving a child 
commit a mean or selfish act. Preachers of so-called Christian be- 
nevolence often forget the wrath and scorn with which the founder 
of the faith drove the hucksters from the temple. 

The proposed change in our penal methods from the retributive 
to the corrective is not entirely without a precedent in the history 
of English law, and that precedent is not one which can be cited 
by the advocates of the change as an authority in their favor. ' 
refer to that singular episode in the struggle between priestcraft 
and secular power,— “benefit of clergy.” This is so foreign to 
all American systems of law that I may perhaps be pardoned for 
assuming that the subject is not entirely familiar even to educated 
Americans. Indeed, only a few years ago a distinguished district 
attorney in this State, having it rather vaguely in his mind that 
certain English criminals were denied “benefit of clergy,” took 
occasion, in an address to a jury, to laud the superior benevolence 
of American criminal procedure, “ which,” he said, “denied to no 
man the consolations of religion”! The English “benefit of 
clergy,” in fact, began in the successful claim of the church author- 
ities that the secular judges should not punish clerics. The 
common-law judges yielded to the power of the Church. For con- | 
venience it came presently to be assumed and conceded that any 
convict who could read was a “‘cleric.”” The law, harsh as it was 
in those days, was so far tempered with mercy that, if it was found, 
even under the gallows, that a culprit could read, he was branded, 
and handed over to the ordinary and escaped execution, so that it 
became a profitable perquisite of the jailers to teach convicts to 
read between the time of their conviction and the time assigned 
for their execution. Inthe famous statute “ De Clero” of Edward 
III., which first definitely codified this curious system, it is ex- 
pressly recited that the archbishops have promised to establish 
a disciplinary and corrective course of treatment for clergyable 
felons. That efforts were made in that line cannot be doubted, 
but so manifestly disastrous was the custom that gradually and in- 
creasingly Parliament was forced “to deny benefit of clergy” to 
certain classes of felonies. For several centuries the common 
language of acts of Parliament imposing punishment upon felons | 
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was that the crime should no longer be “clergyable,” or that cer- 
tain specified classes of offenders should thenceforth be denied the 
“benefit of clergy.” These enactments generally had the effect of 
inflicting the death penalty, since that penalty, additional to for- 
feiture of goods, had been usually attached by the common law to 
all serious offences. Hence the anomaly that English legislation 
has been charged with the frightful increase of death penalties, re- 
sulting in the condition of things which so wrought upon the be- 
nevolent mind of Sir Samuel Romilly and his fellow-reformers. 
An excessive and absurd correctional system had been abrogated 
in such clumsy fashion that a properly adjusted retributive system 
had not taken its place. 

But even if the retributive idea be erroneous, even if it be true 
that the Goddess of Justice does not demand sacrifice; still the 
fact remains that the multitude of modern mankind, and a consid- 
erable proportion of mankind confessedly enlightened in other 
matters, do not think so. They continue to demand vengeance 
upon wrong-doers. Such a state of mind—so be it such a dark- 
ening of understanding —is a fact wherewith the social scientist 
must deal. Wealth rests upon what are the actual desires of men. 
The political economist oftentimes may be puzzled to discover 
what pleasure the mass of men get out of things which to his edu- 
cated taste are repulsive, but he is compelled to accept the fact of 
the prevalence of the desires as essential data in his computations. 
Government may indeed be itself a reformatory agency, but the 
changes in moral ideas which it induces go by slow degrees. In 
accepting popular government as on the whole the best, we accept 
it with the limitation and, if you please, the imperfection that it 
will not rise higher than its source, which is the consent of the 
governed. The Ship of State of a popular government is not yet 
equipped with steam power which enables it to defy the winds and 
waves of popular belief. If it would move, it must shape its sails 
to the favoring breezes of public opinion. 

If to any man of our time, we must concede to the late Dr. 
Wayland, possessed as he was of the credentials of exalted Chris- 
tian character, authority to speak on questions of practical ethics. 
And, great as was his faith in the efficacy of benevolence, still he 
was led to say in his summary of the practical morals of govern- 
ment: “A people may be so entirely surrendered to the influence 
of passion, and so feebly influenced by moral restraint, that a 
government which relied upon moral power would not exist for a 
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day. In this case, a subordinate and inferior principle yet re- 
mains, the principle of fear.” 

What he conceded to be true of certain peoples is, unfortunately, 
continuously true of a great number of individuals in the best of 
modern societies. The mesh of your net must be so small as to 
catch the smallest of the fish which you desire to catch. Your 
code must be drawn to deal with the lowest grades of offenders. 

But I would not, and do not, rest my contention for the retribu- 
tory idea upon this low plane of argument. I believe that suffer- 
ing in greater or less degree should be made to follow wrong- 
doing. I accede to the essential soundness of the teaching of the 
old divines, that the way to avoid the consequences of sin is to 
stop sinning. 


[ As summing up the questions above debated, we insert here the 
following paper, by one of our Directors. ] 


MODERN METHODS OF TREATING 
CRIMINALS.* 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. COLLIN, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


If by the term “criminals” we mean every man who has ever 
done an act which the law declares a crime, my subject is very 
broad ; for it includes every lawyer who has ever told a wilful lie 
in any one of his many affidavits, every newspaper man who has 
ever published or contributed to the publication of a libel, every 
business man who has ever induced the sale or exchange of prop- 
erty by a false representation. If we also include under the term 
“criminals” every man who, without a technical violation of the 
law, has accomplished the practical result of a crime, every man 
who has lawfully cheated his neighbor, every man who has law- 
fully robbed another by superior wisdom and shrewdness rather 
than by superior physical force, every man who has contributed 
money to a campaign committee with the moral certainty that part 
of it is to be expended by others in violation of the election laws, 
— if all such as these are to be classed as criminals, then my sub- 
ject may be fairly translated “‘ Modern Methods of Treating Our- 
selves and Each Other.” In a certain sense it is literally true that 
we are all criminals. If we wish to keep clear views of the sub- 
ject, we must avoid the fogs which hang about the Pharisaic line 
of approach. Criminals are not another order of beings: they are 
human. They are not another caste of human beings, between 
whom and us there is a great gulf fixed: they are men and breth- 
ren. The criminal disposition is essentially an unwillingness or 
inability to observe the social order, to work in the social harness. 
Every age, our own included, has classed among its criminals a 
very few of its best men, too good for the social order of the time, 
and many of its worst men, worse than the social order. 

But the broad field opened by my subject, as thus interpreted, 
belongs to the clerical rather than the legal profession. I shall 
discuss only the comparatively small number of criminals who 


* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Prison Association, Boston, 
Dec. 10, 1893, and phonographically reported for the Christian Register of Boston. 
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have been caught, prosecuted, and convicted, and such treatment 
only as may be administered to the comparatively small number of 
convicts committed to our prisons; and even then my subject is 
all too broad. 

Society has never been wholly cruel nor wholly kind to its 
prison convicts. There is no absolutely new manifestation of 
human nature in modern times, no absolutely new theory of the 
treatment of criminals. But, in historical order, three prevailing 
theories of the object of punishment for crime stand out with 
reasonable clearness. 

First, is the 2x talionis;—an eye for an eye anda tooth fora 
tooth; with the logical accuracy of primitive justice, making the 
punishment exactly fit the crime ; for each degree of crime award- 
ing a corresponding degree of pain. And then, justice having 
been logically satisfied, the criminal goes free, regardless of 
whether he will thereafter be better or worse, more dangerous or 
less dangerous to society by reason of his punishment. This 
theory is at the foundation of the definite sentence for a fixed 
term, which is still the standard method of sentencing convicts to 
imprisonment. 

The second theory in historical order, still held by many prison 
reformers, is that the object of punishment for crime is the pro- 
tection of society against the criminal. Recognizing that man, 
who cannot see the heart, cannot mete out exact justice to his 
fellow-man ; that ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord,” the rational utilitarian adopts the sound theory that the 
strong and order-loving many can and must protect themselves 
against the weak and disorderly few. 

The third theory, held by the most advanced prison reformers, 
is that the object of punishment for crime is the improvement of 
the offender. This theory is based upon the true Christian doc- 
trine that a convict in prison is a man and a brother, not a wild 
beast, Aostis humani generis; that we who are strong should be 
disciplining and healing physicians to those who are weak, dis- 
eased, and disorderly ; not hesitating to cut and burn where sur- 
gery is needed, to administer unwelcome discipline and healing 
discomforts, but tenderly binding up the wounds of scientific sur- 
gery, and refreshing the famished souls with human sympathy 
when the natural appetite is awakened for the true food of the 
soul. 

I have no controversy, either on theological or practical grounds, 
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with those who still hold to either of the first two theories. To 
the man of Calvinistic temperament, whose sense of justice is not 
satisfied with punishment which benefits the offender, and seems 
more like reward than penalty, who demands pain and suffering 
proportionate to the heinousness of the offence, whose mind is set 
on degeneration instead of regeneration, I say there is no pain 
and suffering more severe than that which necessarily accompanies 
the healing process. The lazy man is most severely punished by 
being compelled to work, the drunkard by being compelled to 
keep sober, the dissolute and unclean man by being compelled 
to live cleanly. If retributive suffering be the prime motive in the 
treatment of criminals, suffering enough to satisfy the utmost de- 
mands of retributive justice, if there be any such justice, will 
be found in the cuttings and burnings of healing surgery, in the 
pressing and crowding of the man of deformed nature and disso- 
lute habits into the strait-jacket of righteous forms of living. 

To the cold utilitarian who places the protection of society as the 
limit of the right and the basis of the duty of society to punish for 
crime, I say, the transformation of the criminal into a serviceable 
member of society, is the most effective protection of society 
against him. The mere temporary caging of the criminal, as a 
wild beast, is a protection to society for the time being, it is true. 
But if, when he is let out of his cage, he is worse than when 
he went in, more inhuman, more brutal, more bitterly disposed 
toward his fellows ; he may be more wary and cunning thereafter, 
but he will be more dangerous to society than before he was caged. 
The true conception of the functions of a prison is that it shall be 
a hospital for the treatment of depraved bodies and diseased 
souls. 

The improvement of the offender does not mean the reform or 
reformation of the offender, in the sense in which those two terms 
are often abused, as meaning a guarantee against further commis- 
sion of crime. Where is the man for whom such guarantee can be 
given? The improvement of the criminal by prison treatment 
means no such reformation. Right prison treatment promises the 
establishment of regular habits of physical health and labor; in- 
creased ability to live by orderly methods; an awakening and 
strengthening of impulses to orderly life; a mind compelled to 
habits of thought in new lines; a purified and renovated body ; 
and corresponding contributions to the health of the soul. The 
rightly managed prison can promise some such improvement and 
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strengthening. It cannot promise what the Church has never 
been able to promise its most devoted saints,— absolute imper- 
viousness to evil temptations or absolute security against ever 
falling under their power. The cause of prison reform has some- 
times suffered from the exaggerated claims and promises of its 
over-zealous friends. By like counter-exaggerations, occasional re- 
lapses into crime by criminals who have graduated from reforma- 
tory treatment have been represented as demonstrating the futility 
of all efforts for the improvement of convicts. 

The most critical period for the prison convict is the few months 
immediately following his discharge. Upon these few months all 
theories of prison reform, all methods of prison treatment, must be 
focussed. The key-note of prison reform is preparation of the 
prisoner for this period. 

At this critical juncture the definite sentence, for a fixed term, 
suddenly drops him on the world with a new suit of clothes and a 
few dollars in his pocket. How many graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity sent out in such fashion, with all the advantages of reputa- 
tion, ability, and character which Harvard can give, if compelled at 
once to maintain themselves, without friends of whom they could 
borrow,— how many Harvard graduates could get through the 
next two years after graduation without being compelled to beg or 
steal? What, then, can you expect of the suddenly discharged 
prison convict, with the firmest of good resolutions, as many at 
that moment have, but intoxicated with the sudden sense of 
freedom, with friends, indeed, but only such as beckon him to 
haunts of vice and criminal ways of earning a living, with none 
others of whom he can borrow, and with no satisfactory refer- 
ences to previous employers? Is it exaggeration to say that the 
definite sentence, in most cases, compels the discharged convict 
to commit new crimes before he can earn an honest living? Bor- 
row he cannot. If he begs, he is a criminal vagrant. If he steals, 
he must be very careful ; for he will be the first suspected. 

With such manner of discharging the convict, the wisest prison 
treatment is liable to be largely thrown away. It is good while 
the prisoner is in prison, but must inevitably fail in the large ma- 
jority of cases to carry him over that critical period during which 
he is to re-establish, or, for the first time to establish, habits of 
honest living, and a new record for future references. 

The first principle of prison reform is to radically change 
such manner of discharging the convict. Probationary release on 
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parole, which the indeterminate sentence makes possible, is the 
foundation corner-stone of any rational, scientific method of treat- 
ing criminals. Under the workings of this principle, the prisoner 
scarcely knows when he is discharged, his discharge is so gradual. 
The extension of liberties to the convict within the prison walls is 
cautiously widened into slight liberties outside, each time with a 
specific errand to perform and return. Then regular employment 
is found for him outside, with a system of reports and supervision ; 
but he is still a prisoner held by an invisible elastic chain, which 
may draw him back again within the prison walls, at any moment, 
upon serious indications of criminal tendencies, without waiting 
for the commission of new crimes. The strongest possible press- 
ure is thus brought to bear upon him at this most critical period, 
while he is still 2 prisoner outside the prison walls, to re-enforce 
the habits of honest labor which were cultivated while he was within. 
If he is successful for the first six months or year, he is fairly 
launched on an orderly career. He has made the beginning of a 
record of honest character, and we may now safely grant him ab- 
solute discharge from further remedial treatment in the prison 
hospital, and bid him God-speed in all good works. 

With such opportunity and external pressure to gain an honest 
living during the prolonged period of gradual discharge, the proper 
prison treatment preparatory to discharge outlines itself easily and 
clearly. Besides opportunity and external pressure, there must be 
ability and disposition to earn an honest living. The prison should 
not wholly let go its grasp of the prisoner until, after as many 
trials as may be necessary, he has demonstrated his ability and 
disposition to observe the social order, and can be warranted as 
broken and trained to work in the social harness. 

The average criminal, upon his entrance into prison, needs 
to be placed at once in the hands of the physician and physical 
trainer, not merely to get the effects of whiskey, tobacco, or other 
dissipations out of his system, but to get him in condition for his 
work. The gymnasium or its substantial equivalent is as neces- 
sary to the well-equipped prison as the workshop, school-room, or 
chapel. 

Having got the man in physical condition, he should be kept at 
work during nearly the entire time of his waking hours at the 
highest gait of activity of which he is reasonably capable. His 
ordinary energies should be doubled, and still so fully occupied 
that he has little chance to think of anything besides his work. 
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But his work must be laid ot in two lines,—the shop and the 
school. 

The necessity of work in the shops for successful prison disci- 
pline, industrial education, and profit, is generally admitted. But 
there are many pious and intelligent men who are afraid to edu- 
cate criminals in the schools. This fear is due largely to the sur- 
vival of the old tradition of criminal heroics, doubtless once true, 
when the best and bravest men were such dangerous criminals 
that they were burned at the stake or hung and quartered as trai- 
tors against a tyrant. But the modern criminal is rather a sneak, 
a coward, and, pro ¢anto, a fool; for modern criminality is stupid 
folly or unbridled passion. Intellectual education, instead of mak- 
ing the criminal more dangerous, makes him less dangerous, be- 
cause it necessarily tends to reduce his criminality,— to make him 
more of a man, indeed, and thereby less of a criminal. Intellect- 
ual education, of necessity, broadens the mind and reveals the 
folly of crime. Moreover, healthy, vigorous, intellectual activity 
cannot be otherwise than morally invigorating. 

The mind of the prisoner must be intensely occupied in new 
channels, with the least possible room for his old habits of thought. 
While he is working with his hands, his mind must not be left free 
to moon and dream over his old crimes and to scheme new ones: 
he must be given school work, which will occupy his mind in spite 
of himself. The school education in prison should be so practical 
that the prisoner can appreciate its value ; but it must be so severe 
that successful passage of school examinations will require the 
utmost intellectual struggle of which he is capable. 

But first, last, and all the time he must obey the prison regula- 
tions, he must observe the laws of his environment. The great 
mass of men in our prisons are young men,— overgrown, stupid, 
vicious, unbroken colts. They must be broken to harness ; and 
usually this means severe physical compulsion,— not a constant 
nagging, but scientifically administered corporal punishment. The 
scientific surgeon seems cruel; and some sentimental people think 
his profession must make him hard-hearted, that its influence on 
the surgeon must be brutalizing. Physical compulsion in prisons 
there must be. I believe in making it short, sharp, and effective. 
The solitary cell, low diet, the dull, slow, prolonged tortures which 
the sentimentalists advocate, are the most permanently injurious 
and degrading methods of corporal compulsion that are practised 
in any of our modern prisons. 
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But under prison treatment, as I have thus far described it, the 
prisoner is still a slave, driven to his work, driven to his school, by 
a slave-driver: whereas the improving value of work and study and 
behavior depends chiefly upon their spontaneity. Until lawful 
activity becomes spontaneous, ability and opportunity count for 
but little. How is spontaneity to be aroused under the guast- 
slavery of physical compulsion? The same hopes and impulses 
must be stirred by substantially the same rewards and penalties as 
you and I experience outside of prison. Not only may better food 
and special privileges follow better work, study, and behavior, but, 
under the indeterminate sentence, the hope of the speedier release, 
or the fear of the prolonged imprisonment, may stimulate to 
healthful activity. 

In addition, give the prisoner an opportunity to earn a little 
money for himself by extra work, or specially meritorious work 
and behavior, and you accustom him to the play of the same mo- 
tives which impel an honest man to earn an honest living. This 
element in the new prison law of New York has proved of ines- 
timable value, as the prison wardens themselves testify. Said 
Warden Brush of the Sing Sing prison, “‘ With the chance of earn- 
ing some money for himself, to stimulate hope, I can restore the 
man actually dying, physically dying from despair and hopeless- 
ness, back to healthy life.” The instinct of acquisition is one of 
the most powerful motives, and can often be aroused in men of 
baser nature when nothing else will start them into spontaneous 
activity. 

I have dealt only with the mechanism and methods of prison 
treatment. Behind these must be the man. The personality of 
the man at the head of the administration of the prison is worth 
more than all methods or may ruin the best methods. It has been 
my good fortune to meet personally, and in many cases intimately, 
a number of the leading prison managers of this country. They 
have been, almost without exception, strong, broad-minded, large- 
hearted men, at the same time severe and tender-hearted. No 
class of men I have ever met have inspired me with greater re- 
spect. Theirs is a true missionary field. As a rule, they are far 
in advance of the better class of legislators and people in their 
theories of prison treatment and their desire to benefit the men 
under their charge. The laws still cramp and thwart them, when 
the laws should beckon them forward. 


IV. THE EDUCATION OF EPILEPTICS. 
BY LOUISE FISKB BRYSON, M.D., NEW YORK. 
[Read Tuesday, September 5.] 


I. The State and the Epileptic. 


Epilepsy is a nervous disease, characterized by convulsive 
seizures and temporary loss of consciousness. The attacks may 
be momentary, of several minutes’ duration,— from five to twenty, 
—recurring frequently, sometimes daily and sometimes months 
apart, thus robbing the sufferers of their faculties for brief periods 
of time at long or short intervals. Between these attacks there 
may be apparent health and every qualification for the vocations, 


duties, and social privileges of life. 

Two very important errors exist in the public mind concerning 
this disease. One is that all epileptics are insane; the other, 
that very few persons have epilepsy. In point of fact, epilepsy is 
a wide-spread disorder. It is calculated that one person in five 
hundred is thus afflicted. In the United States alone there are in 
the neighborhood of one hundred and thirty thousand epileptics, 
and over twelve thousand in the State of New York. There are 
epileptic doctors, clergymen, book-keepers, dressmakers, masons, 
.and telegraph operators. That all epileptics are insane or about 
to be, or carry insanity around as a concealed weapon, is not 
true. Dr. Frederick Peterson, who has given special study to the 
care, needs, and history of this unfortunate class, says of them: 
‘“‘ Although there is such a thing as epileptic insanity, the propor- 
tion of insane epileptics is really very small, much less than ten per 
cent., taken at the utmost. This ‘ratio may be reduced by afford- 
ing them early in life such opportunities for mental and moral 
support and improvement as are enjoyed by others more happily 
placed. Not only may the percentage of the insanity be reduced, 
but the comfort and prosperity of all epileptics be increased by 
proper provision on the part of the State, or through private chan- 
nels, of institutions of a peculiar character adapted to their pe- 
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culiar wants. A large public hospital is very far from meeting 
their requirements, since medicinal treatment is uncertain and 
unpromising. Insane. asylums should receive but very few, and 
almshouses none at all. What is demanded is a collecticn of 
homes on the village plan, where medicinal treatment may be 
given to every member, and where every sort of education, em- 
ployment, and social privilege may be extended to every bene- 
ficiary.” 

The colony system is already in existence in several countries. 
Near Hanover, in Germany, is the Bielefeld Colony, founded over 
twenty-five years ago. A particularly interesting description of 
this place as it was in 1886 states that it looks like a little country 
village, with varied architecture, gardens, hedges, and many trees. 
Among the shops for epileptic workmen are those for carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, painters and varnishers, blacksmiths and foundry- 
men, shoemakers, and tailors ; and among the stores are a grocery, 
pharmacy, bookstore, and seed store. Plans and drawings for new 
buildings are made in the architect’s room. Epileptics are em- 
ployed.in all the departments of industry relating to building. 
Books are printed, bound, and sold here. The illumination of 
mottoes for hospital wards and school-rooms, and the coloring of 
picture cards, are features of the work performed. Washing, 
cooking, knitting, and laundry work give employment to many of 
the colonists. A bureau has been established for the sale of 
museum objects, such as antiquities, articles of ethnographic and 
historic interest, autographs of distinguished persons, coins, 
stamps, bronzes, gems, engravings, etc., and specimens from the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. For men alone there 
are over thirty different callings. 

The history up to date of a movement to establish such a colony 
in the State of New York is given in the Post-Graduate, June, 1893. 
A bill was carefully prepared by the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion of New York to found a colony of dependent epileptics at 
Sonyea, N.Y., was introduced at Albany, and passed in both 
Houses. The governor, however, placed his veto upon it, giving 
as a reason “that the appropriations already made in the cause of 
suffering humanity are almost as much as the total State revenues 
from indirect sources, including the inheritance tax and the tax 
on corporations.” This action on the part of the governor was 
not entirely unexpected. Probably other reasons than those men- 
tioned influenced his decision, such as the proposed site and the 
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attitude of the State Commissioners in Lunacy. The sum required 
and asked for was comparatively small, and some assurance was 
given that the colony would be self-supporting. At the present 
time indigent epileptics are scattered throughout the State in the 
wrong kind of institutions, where they are improperly cared for at 
the greatest possible expense. 

The history of many an epileptic reads thus: no education in 
childhood ; employment obtained with difficulty and held on suf- 
france during youth ; and retirement into the almshouse or asylum 
when years have diminished vigor and idleness weakened and 
stultified the mind. This, too, in an age when something has 
been done for almost every class of the dependent population, 
when earnest efforts are made to relieve suffering, and when time, 
money, and affection are everywhere lavished freely. In the midst 
of all this /erxgesse, the epileptic remains the forgotten man. Often 
an outcast from his family, expelled from schools on motives of 
expediency, denied industrial employment, shunned to a great 
extent by companions who fear and dread the sudden and mys- 
terious attacks, left to grow up in ignorance and idleness,— what 
remains but pauperism? This is the ultimate destiny of all un- 
cared-for epileptics. A tenth of a million persons suffering in 
greater or less degree for the want of combined medical supervi- 
sion, education, industrial training, recreation, exercise, and all 
the varied interests that tend to insure relative health and self- 
support,— these present a sorry spectacle in a civilized community. 
It is not one of which any nation can be proud. From the point 
of view of social economics, of humanity, of religion, of every-day 
ethics, and even of pure selfishness, it is altogether a mistake to 
ignore the needs of a large class who are thus deprived of many 
possibilities through no fault of their own. 

A country settlement is the only institution that can meet all 
the necessities of those afflicted with epilepsy. Such a settlement 
must have schools and teachers for the education of the young, 
offices, such. shops of all kinds as have been described, a dairy, 
a farm, and gardens and granaries. A hospital, a church, a 
theatre, a gymnasium, a bathing establishment, and a laboratory 
presided over by skilled pathologists bent upon the possible dis- 
covery and cure of epilepsy are also among the essentials. When 
such colonies are accomplished facts in this country, the epileptic 
will have a fair chance for the first time in American history. 

The epileptic child is always a sick child. He is different from 
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others,— not insane, but sick, and subject to periods of disablement 
all his life. This should be taken into account from the start. 
Afflicted with a horrible malady, every effort should be made to 
render him agreeable and useful to his fellow-creatures. 


2. The Family and the Epileptic. 


The cause of epilepsy is as yet unknown. The attacks are not 
the disease itself: they are but the expression of it. Distressed 
mothers find a certain satisfaction in attributing their children’s 
epilepsy to a blow, a fall, a fright, or other accident of childhood. 
If such things cause it, why are any of us free, since we have all 
fallen down, received blows, and been frightened in childhood ? 
The cause is deeper than anything external. The truth is, the 
blow, fall, or fright, is only capable of producing the disorder in 
persons predisposed to epilepsy. This predisposition is inherent, 
and due to some defect in the structure or in the chemical com- 
position of the body, and is at present absolutely beyond our 
ken. Only a small proportion of cases of idiopathic epilepsy are 
permanently cured; yet by careful management and correct living 
the attacks may be diminished in number, lessened in severity, 
and perhaps averted for years. The wise directions of a skilful 
physician, whose office it is to regulate the diet, the bath, rest, 
exercise, recreation, tasks, vacations, and pleasures, are indis- 
pensable to this end. Happy the parents who have a wide-minded 
medical adviser, whose intelligence can compass all the possibili- 
ties of the case! And thrice happy are they, if their own under- 
standing is sufficient to carry out some well-defined plan that may 
avert the future deterioration of force, and help the epileptic to 
retain his proper place in the world! 

Whatever the social station, the condition, sex, age, tempera- 
ment, or individuality, epileptics possess certain broad character- 
istics in common. 

Too often dreamy, suspicious, irritable, uncertain, and subject 
to fits of violent temper that make him “gey ill to live with,” 
like the great Carlyle, the first lesson for the unfortunate child 
is self-control and self-effacement. Outbursts that in the healthy 
child might be occasionally overlooked should always be calmly 
and firmly suppressed. The impulse to violence of speech and 
conduct may last a lifetime. The power to control it can be 
acquired. His whole future may depend on his power of pleas- 
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ing and being pleased, upon the art of making himself agree- 
able. Never let the child imagine for an instant that his dis- 
ease is in any sense a distinction or an excuse for the shirking 
of duty. Rather let him realize early that certain pleasures, as 
tennis, ball, and games requiring violent exertion, are forbidden 
fruit, and not to be thought of, any more than college athletics 
for a lame man, or engraving as a profession for the blind. For 
all three, duty and correct conduct remain; and epilepsy is no 
more of an excuse for bad manners and bad temper than is 
lameness or blindness. Systematic efforts and activities, however 
light and easy of performance, should be insisted upon, even if 
the epileptic child is always a sick child. It is a great mistake to 
allow such children to be idle, for it simply increases the insta- 
bility of their nervous system. Training in habits is of. first im- 
portance. Habits of self-control, order, industry, of conventional- 
ity and perfect courtesy, should be formed in earliest childhood. 
The training of the will to insure pleasure in routine work and to 
establish confidence in the power of performance cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, for this pleasure and this confidence are 
often wanting in the epileptic. Strict conventionality is another 
saving grace,— in costume, in conduct, and, as far as possible, in 
ideas and religious belief. The region of mysticism must be 
shunned if life is to be useful. Mental force must be guarded 
religiously, like physical force ; for of neither is there any reserve. 
stock. Anything that increases the deadly introspection common 
to nervous disease is as poison to the epileptic. Mathematical 
demonstration is safer than metaphysics for those without reserved 
nerve force. While epilepsy does not necessarily lead to mental 
and moral degeneration, it is quite possible that the patient and 
the patient’s family must exercise an ever-alert intelligence if they 
would be sure that it does not efface some of the finer mani- 
festations of mind. Epileptics who are able to keep their place 
in the world, in spite of their great disability, no doubt owe it 
largely to the wise training of unsentimental parents who early 
formed in them habits of order and self-control, of interest in 
active human life, in affairs and the work of the every-day world. 
As the right training of mind is one source of physical vigor, 
education, in its widest sense, is the chief hope of the epileptic. 
What, then, should be its aims, its scope? The same as for a well 
child. The aims are the same, but the application of methods is 
somewhat different. Hours must be shorter, and the intervals 
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between tasks and lessons longer. The summer vacation is not 
long enough as a residence in the country, and far too long as 
an exemption from set duties. These should continue in a much 
modified form during the greater part of the warm weather. A 
child suffering from nervous disease, even when in a fair condi- 
tion, needs a sort of bank holiday four times a year,—a flight into 
the country preferably, where the uses of such restoratives as 
earth, air, sea, and sky prove in time the wisest economy and the 
best possible supplementary treatment. The epileptic should begin 
his education in the kindergarten, among companions of his own 
age, his equals, where self-conérol, self-reliance, and the value of 
mutual concessions are learned in a perfectly natural and sponta- 
neous way. The kindergarten is a system of scientific sense train- 
ing, and substitutes correct habits of observation for introspec- 
tion and day dreams. 

In order to be practical, education after the kindergarten, 
primary, and grammar school age should concern itself with the 
universal interests that last a lifetime, and will endure when every- 
thing else fails and is outgrown. Of these permanent interests, 
literature, history, social economics, and the objective sciences are 
the chief, seasoned with something of art and a taste of foreign 
languages. Physical education under wise guidance is of supreme 
importance, since without some physical imperfection, either struct- 
ural or chemical, epilepsy could not exist. The necessity of out- 
door sports is at once apparent. Like others who are nervously 
weak, the epileptic must ever keep in mind two words that should 
always be as closely joined as the Siamese twins,— moderation, 
exercise. With these epileptics need not fear the use of many 
legitimate pleasures and even occasional irregularities in eating 
and sleeping. 

Following school and college days comes special technical train- 
ing for some chosen career. Though many attractive callings are 
permanently closed to the epileptic, since consciousness may leave 
him suddenly at any moment and without warning, the things that 
remain are many and consoling, and the trained will always find 
a way. As encouragement and incentive, it must be remem- 
bered that epilepsy and genius may coexist. Dr. Peterson calls 
attention to certain well-known historical characters in whom 
the two were united, as Handel, Moliére, Petrarch, Cesar, Saint 
Paul, Mahomet, Napoleon, etc. While it may not be given to 
every epileptic to interest and instruct the world as they did, it is 
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still possible for him to exercise all of his capabilities for his own 
support and for his own happiness and welfare. 

To secure right conditions for the exercise and training of these 
capabilities is the office of education, first of the public, then of 
the epileptic. 























NOTE TO PAGE 69, THE SWEATING SYSTEM IN 
BOSTON. 


Some delay in printing the last pages of this Journal gives an 
opportunity to copy from the reports of Massachusetts inspectors 
of tenement houses in Boston concerning the year ended Decem- 
ber, 1893. Inspector Griffin (quoted on page 67) says a year 
later than the remarks already cited : — 


The law is gradually overcoming the evils with which it was in- 
tended to deal. Since my report of 1892 I have inspected 526 
tenements, have granted licenses in 216 of them, refused licenses 
in 305, and 5 have had temporary licenses pending their improve- 
ment. Most of the 305 were refused on account of dirty and re- 
pulsive homes, if homes they can be called. Many of them were 
crowded together, so that the possibility of anything like cleanly 
life was not seen in places not fit to stable a horse. Others were 
refused, not because their own apartments were dirty, but because 
they were living in tenement houses filled with so many dirty fami- 
lies that the surroundings made them unfit places. Some have 
had their licenses revoked for not living up to the requirements 
in cleanliness or for moving from one place to another without 
notice. The license has checked many of the evils complained of. 
Of those who have been granted licenses, at least half are depend- 
ing on the finishing of trousers for their support. Many of them 
are widows. They are outside of the factory laws, and work 
twelve, fourteen, and sixteen hours a day. Their employment is 
irregular, because of taking care of their homes and children.... 
During the past year five attempts were made to establish tene- 
ment-house workshops, wherein others than members of the fam- 
ily were employed. They were early discovered, and immediately 
abolished. It is impossible under the present law for this class of 
workshops to exist. The regular workshops were with few ex- 
ceptions in fairly good condition. The employment of children 
there shows a marked decrease. 


Inspector Plunkett says : — 


I have inspected during the year 487 tenement houses where 
licenses were requested: 258 licenses have been granted, 210 re- 
fused, and 19 withheld, pending removal or an improvement in the 
condition of the dwellings. To my mind, the only way of improv- 
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ing these conditions permanently is by stringent building laws in 
relation to tenement-house property, which will prevent the build- 
ing houses of great depth, and the covering of the entire ground 
area, leaving no yards or fresh-air spaces. Alleys should be wi- 
dened and made streets, thereby doing away with some of the worst 
tenements. While tenement property exists in our cities, there 
will always be plenty to occupy it. 


These recommendations are sensible. To them might well be 
added the regular publication of the names of owners of such 
property, with a statement of its bad condition. Publicity often 
removes evils that no law can effectively reach. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
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as they may think best. The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, 
unless he resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation 
he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of 
one Department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment to this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 
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DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES, 1892-93. 


Education Department.— Hamilton W. Mabie, New York; Dr. S. F. Scovel, 
Wooster, Ohio; T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor W. T. Harris, 
Washington, D.C.; Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor Alpheus 
Hyatt, Boston; Louis F. Soldan, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. H. Palmer, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Professor W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Marian Talbot, 
Walter S. Parker, Horace G. Wadlin, Boston; Walter Channing, M.D., Brook- 
line, Mass.; Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Providence, R. I. 


Health Department.— Frederick Peterson, M.D., 201 West 54th Street, New 
York; H. Holbrook Curtis, M.D., New York; E. M. Hunt, M.D., Metuchen, 
N.J.; W. Gill Wylie, M.D., New York; Professor W. H!. Brewer, New Haven, 
Conn.; George E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R.I.; J. S. Billings, M.D., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Henry B. Baker, M.D., Lansing, Mich.; Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D., 
New York; Lucy M. Browne, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Grace Peckham, M.D., 
New York; B. Sachs, M.D., New York; Dr. Titus Munson Coan, New York; 
A. N. Bell, M.D., Brooklyn; Cyrus Edson, M.D., New York; Professor Charles 
Doremus, New York; L. F. Bryson, M.D., New York. 


Finance Department.—F¥. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Ct.; William L. Tren- 
holm, New York; David J. Hill, Rochéster, N.Y.; George S. Coe, New York; 
Francis A. Walker, Boston; Edward Atkinson, Boston; Professor H. W. 
Farnam, New Haven, Conn.; Professor Henry C. Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Gamaliel Bradford, Boston; W. M. Ivins, New York; J. Sloat Fassett, Elmira, 
N.Y.; Martin W. Cooke, Rochester, N.Y.; Robert P. Porter, Washington, 
D.C.; Joseph Wright, Cincinnati; Professor J. W. Jenks, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Social Economy Department.—¥. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington, D.C.; Robert Treat Paine, Boston; Rev. Washington 
Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. Clara 
T. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Mary M. Cohen, Philadelphia; Miss 
Grace E. Dodge, New York; Professor E. J. James, West Philadelphia; Rev. 
J. G. Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.; Joseph Lee, Boston. 


Jurisprudence Department.— Professor Francis Wayland, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Peabody, New York; Professor 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo.; Professor Carleton Hunt, New Orleans; 
Thomas Thacher, New York; F. L. Wayland, Philadelphia; B. H. Bristow, 
New York; C. J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; Theodore Bacon, Rochester, N.Y ; 
Theodore S. Woolsey, Professor William K. Townsend, New Haven, Conn. ; 
C. La Rue Munson, Williamsport, Pa; Eugene Smith, 32 Pine St., New York. ° 








MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 





[All officers are ex-officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on the Department Committees may or may not 
be members of the Association. In this present list, the annual 
members are given alphabetically, without reference to States; 
then the life members follow, classified by States ; and, finally, the 
honorary and corresponding members. ‘The only distinction be- 
tween honorary and corresponding members is that the former 
reside in the United States, the latter in foreign countries. It is 
a rule of the Association to drop from the list of annual members 
those who have not paid their assessment for two years, but mem- 
bers so dropped can be restored to the list by paying their arrears. 
If former members do not find their names on the list as it now 
stands, it will generally be for the reason just mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it up to Jan. 1, 1894; but, no 
doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and there are 
instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary will 
thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. ] 





ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


Abrahams, A., 63 S. Oxford St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Adams, Mrs. Florence J., 286 Huron 
St., Chicago. 

Adams, W. Irving, Montclair, N.J. 

Anderson, Rev. J., Waterbury, Conn. 

Andrews, Dr. E. Benjamin, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Atkinson, Edward, 31 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. 

Atwood, Dr. Chas. E., New York City. 

Avery, Edward H., Auburn, N.Y. 

Baker, Henry B, State Board of 
Health, Lansing, Mich. 

Baldwin, Prof. S. E.. New Haven, Ct. 

Battell, Hon. Robbins, 74 Wall St., 
New York City. 


Beckwith, P. D., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Beckwith, Miss, 68 Brown St., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Bemis, Edward W., Nashville, Tenn. 

Bird, F. W., East Walpole, Mass. 

Bissinger, Philip, 22 St. John St., New 
York City. 

Blatchford, E. W., 375 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Boardman, D. L., Troy, N.Y. 

Bonaparte, Charles J., Baltimore, Md. 

Bonney, C. C., Chicago, Ill. 

Bowker, R. R., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Bradford, Rev. A. H., Montclair, N.J. 

Braman, J. C., 50 State St., Boston. 

Breed, W. J., Cincinnati. 

Brewster, Lyman D., Danbury, Conn. 

















ANNUAL 


Braislin, Alice G., Bord: ntown, N.J. 
Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Brockway, Z. R., Elmira, N.Y. 
Browne, Dr. Lucy Hall, 181 
lemon St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bruen, Rev. J. D. Hart, Belvidere, N.J. 
Bryson, Louise Fiske, M.D, 56 West 
~ 46:h St., New York City. 
Buckley, J. M., 150 sth Ave., New 
York. 
Bullard, W. S, 5 Mt. 
Boston. 
Carter, John W., 
Boston. 
Chamberlain, D. H., 42 Wall St., New 
York City 
Channing, 
Mass. 
Church, Frederic E., Hudson, N.Y. 
Clark, J. S., 7 Park St., Boston. 
Clendenen, Rev. F. M., Westchester, 
N.Y. 
Clinton, H. L., 
York City. 
Collin, Prot. Charles A., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Cooke, George Willis, East Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, 64 Ames Build- 
ing, Boston. 

— Erastus, 87 State St., Albany, 
N.Y 


Jora- 


Vernon St., 


172 Columbus Ave., 


Dr. Walter, Brookline, 


58 Park Ave., New 


Coxe, Eckley B., Luzerne 
Co., Pa. 

eae Dr. T. D, Hartford, Conn. 

Curtis, H. Holbrook, M.D., 118 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 

Dall, Mrs. Caroline H., Washington, 
Dc. 

Davies, Julien T., 32 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Denslow, Van Buren, 58 Williams St., 
New York City. 

Dexter, Seymour, Elmira, N.Y. 

Dike, Rev. S. W., Auburndale, Mass. 

Dimock, H. F., Pier 11, N. R, New 
York City. 

Dittenhoeffer, Hon. A. J., 96 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Doughty, W. H., Troy, N.Y. 

Dowd, Rev. Charles F., Saratoga, N.Y. 

Dunning, Rev. A. E., 1 Somerset St., 
Boston. 

Eaton, Dorman B., 2 
New York City. 
Eaton, Hon. John, Washington, D.C. 
Edmands, A. Lawrence, P. O. Box 

1425, Boston. 
Eliot, C. W., LL.D, 17 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower, 12 Otis PIl., 
Boston. 


Drifton, 


East 29th St., 
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Farnam, H. W., New Haven, Conn. 

Ferree, Barr, 231 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Finley, John H., Galesburg, IIl. 

Fisher, Irving, New Haven, Conn. 

Foote, Miss Mary B., 352 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Foulke, W. D., Richmond, Ind. 

Fowler, Charles M., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Frothingham, Rev. O. B., 118 Marl- 
boro St, Boston. 

Frothingham, Mrs. O. B., 118 Marl- 
boro St., Boston. [D.C. 
Gallaudet, E. M., LL.D., Washington, 

Gano John A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gardiner, Henry B., 66 Stimson Ave., 
Providence, R.I. 

Gates, Merrill E., LL.D., Pres. Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gilman, D. C., LL.D., Pres. Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ginn, Edwin, 13 Tremont Pl. Boston. 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Glenn, John, Baltimore, Md. 

Goddard, Miss Matilda, 251 Newbury 
St., Boston. 

Granger, Dr. W. D., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Green, Jacob L., Hartford, Conn. 

Greenough, W. W., 229 Marlboro St., 
Boston. 

Grew, Henry S., 89 Beacon St., Boston. 

Groesbeck, W. ‘3. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Haines, H. S., New York City. 

Hale, Geo. S , 10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Hallowell, Mrs. R. P., West Medford, 
Mass. 

Halsey, J. J., Lake Forest, Ill. 

Hamilton, T. F., Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 

Harkness, Prof. A., Providence, R.I. 

Harney, George F., Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 


Harris, Wm. T., Washington, D.C. 

Hastings, Horace L., 47 Cornhill, 
Boston. 

Higginson, T. W., 25 Buckingham St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Higginson, Waldo, Boston. 

Hitchcock, Henry, 404 Market St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hoadly, George, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Holland, Rev. R. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Holmes, Israel, Waterbury, Ct. 


Holt, Henry, 29 West 23d St., New 


York City. 
Hooker, Mrs. I. B., Hartford, Conn. 
Hotchkiss, S. M., Hartford, Conn. 
Howard, H., 7 Eddy St., Providence, 


R.1. 
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Hutchings, John, Lawrence, Kan. 

Hyde, Rev. C. M., D.D., Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands. 

Jacobi, Dr. A., 110 West 34th St., 
New York City. 

James, Prof. E. J., University of Penn- 
sylvania, West Philadelphia. 

James, Mrs. John W., 37 Newbury St., 
Boston. 

Jaques, David R., 12 oBroadway, New 
York City. 

Jones, Fernando, 1834 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 

Kellogg, Charles D., 21 University PI., 
New York City. 

Kellogg, Dr. John H., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Kimball, B. A., Concord, N.H. 

Kingsbury, Miss Alice E., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Kingsbury, Miss Edith D., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Kingsbury, F. J., Waterbury, Conn. 

Kohns, Lee, 23 W. 56th St., New 
York. 

Kursheedt, Manuel A., 35 Warren St., 
New York City. 

Lee, Henry, 40 State St., Boston. 

Lee, Joseph, Brookline, Mass. 

Leete, Dr. James M., 2912 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Leonard, Mrs. C. T., Springfield, Mass. 

Levy, Rev. Clifton H., 449 West 23d 
St., New York City. 

Levy, James (J. Levy & Bro.), Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Lindsey, C. E., Fall River, Mass. 

Little, Moses, 63 Merrimack St., Low- 
ell, Mass. 

Logan, Walter S., 58 William St., 
New York. 


Lord, D. Benjamin, 34 West 28th St., . 


New York City. 

Lukins, Dr. Anna, 1068 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

Lyman, Arthur T., Boston. 

— Mrs. Wm. P., Milwaukee, Wis. 
arshall, James, Fall River, Mass. 

Marshall, Louis, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Martin, Miss Myra B., 38 West 38th 
St., New York. 

— Miss Emma, San Francisco, 

al. 

Mason, Miss Ida M., 1 Walnut St., 
Boston. 

May, Rev. Samuel, Leicester, Mass. 

McKeen, James, 32 Nassau St., New 
York. 

Means, William G., 40 Water St, 
Boston. 

Merriam, A. R., Hartford, Ct. 

Milligan, Rev. J. L., Allegheny, Pa. 


Minot, Wm., Jr., 39 Court St., Boston. 

Mitchell, Mary A., Villade Bouyn, Ave. 
des Fleurs, Nice, U.M., France. 

Moore, Chas. Halsey, Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Morey, Prof. W. C., Rochester, N.Y. 

Munson, C. La Rue, Williamsport, Pa. 

Neilson, James, New Brunswick, N.J. 

North, Thomas M., 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Oliver, Mrs. Grace A., Salem, Mass. 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Paine, Robert Treat, 6 Joy St., Boston. 

Parkman, Henry, Rogers Building, 
209 Washington St., Boston. 

Parsons, S. M., 41 Wall St., New York 
City. 

Posbat, Charles A., 2 Wall St., New 
York City. 

Peckham, Grace, M.D., New York. 

Peterson, Frederick, M.D., 201 West 
54th St., New York City. 

Post, H. C. von, P. O. Box 137, New 
York City. 

Potter, Edward T., Newport, R.I. 

Potter, Rev. President, Geneva, N.Y. 

President, The, of the Social Science 
Club, Ware, Mass. 

Putnam, Charles P., M.D., 63 Marl- 
boro St., Boston. 

Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., 63 Marl- 
boro St., Boston. 

Robbins, George A., Box 947, New 
York City. 

Ropes, John C., 50 State St., Boston. 

Rosendale, Hon. S. W., Albany, N.Y. 

Rotch, Miss Joanna, Milton, Mass. 

Round, W. M. F., 135 East 15th St., 
New York City. 

Rowe, Dr. G. H. M., City Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 

Runkle, Prof. J. D., Brookline, Mass. 

Schlesinger, Barthold, Boston, Mass. 

Schiff, Jacob H., Care Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York City. 

Schurman, Prof. J. G., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, 19 West 
31st St., New York City. 

Scovel, Rev. Sylvester F., Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Selden, E. D., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Shattuck, George O., 35 Court St, 
Boston. 

Slocum, Miss Jane M., 126 West 23d . 
St., New York City. 

Smith, Eugene, 33 Pine St., New York 
City. 

Smith, Mrs. Frances A., 124 Circular 
St., Saratoga, N Y. 

Smith, George W., 115 Vernon St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, H. D., Plantsville, Conn. 
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Smith, T. H, 218 La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Spencer, Mrs. Sara A., Washington, 
D.C 


Starr, Miss Marion E., Burlington, Ia. 

Stearns, James S., 58 Williams St., 
New York City. 

Stickney, George, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Stokes, a 47 Cedar St., New 
York City. 

Stokes, Miss Caroline Phelps, 37 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 

Stokes, Miss Olivia E. P., 37 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

Stone, George H., Thomasville, Ga. 

Straus, Isidor, 42 Warren Street, 
New York City. 

Straus, Oscar S., 42 Warren 
New York City. 

Sunderland, Rev. J. T., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Swartz, James S., 307 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Swift, Edward Y., Detroit, Mich. 

Talbot, Mrs. I. T., Hotel Cluny, Bos- 
ton. 

Talcott, J. B., New Britain, Conn. 

Taylor, James R., 268 Henry St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Taylor, Prof. Graham, Chicago, III. 

Terry, Seth S., 10 Wall St., New York 
City. 

Thiry, J. H., Long Island City, L.I. 

Thompson, Daniel G., 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

Thurber, F. B., 116 Reade St., New 
York City. 

Torrance, David, Birmingham, Conn. 

Townsend, John P., 53 East 54th St., 
New York City. 

Townsend, Prof. W. K, New Haven, 
Conn. 


St. 
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Van Bibber, Dr. W. C., 26 W. Frank- 
lin St., Baltimore, Md. 

Vaughan, J. C.,148 West Washington 
St., Chicago, III. 

Villard, Henry, Mills Building, New 
York City. 

Ward, W. E., Port Chester, N.Y. 

Waring, George E., Jr., Newport, R.I. 

Warmouth, H. C., Lawrence, La. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Warner, John DeWitt, New York City. 

Wayland, C. N., 9 West 36th St., New 
York City 

Wayland, Mrs. Francis, New Haven, 
Conn 

Wayland, Rev. Dr. H. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Weeks, Joseph D., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wells, Edward W., 34 Prospect St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wheeler, E. S., New Haven, Conn. 

Wheeler, J. Davenport, care Prof. 
Francis Wayland, New Haven, 
Conn. 

White, Alfred T., 40 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

‘Wilson, Geo. G., Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 

Winthrop, Robert C., 90 Marlboro 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Wolcott, Mrs. Harriet F., Boston. 

Wood, Frederic, 245 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Woolsey, Theodore S., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Wright, Carroll D., Washington, D.C. 

Wyman, F. A., 131 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 

Young, Charles L., 71 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston. 

Young, Henry L., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

















LIFE MEMBERS. 


Massachusetts. 


Angell, George T., Montgomery Place, 
Boston. 

Barnard, James M., Boston. 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., Boston. 

Blatchford, J. S., Boston. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, 113 Exchange St., 
Boston. 

Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 

Endicott, William, Jr., 10 Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Forbes, John M., 30 Sears Building, 
Boston. 


Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston. 

Lincoln, Dr. D. F., Boston. 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E., 31 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Pierce, Hon. Henry L., 158 State St., 
Boston. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Sanborn, F. B., Concord. 

Sanborn, Mrs. Louisa L., Concord. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, M.D., 188 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Wolcott, Roger, 53 Tremont St., 
Boston. 


New York. 


Cole, William A., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. 

Dike, Henry A., New York City. 

Dodge, William E., Jr., 11 Cliff St., 
New York City. 

Dodge, Charles C., New York City. 

Field, David Dudley, 4 Pine St., New 
York City. 

Herrman, Mrs. H., 59 West 56th St., 
New York City. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 17 Burling Slip, 
New York City. 

James, D. Willis, New York City. 

Letchworth, W. P., Portageville. 

Libbey, Jonas M., 47 Park Ave., New 
York City, 


Pierrepont, Edwards, New York City. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, New York City. 

Stokes, Anson Phelps, 47 Cedar St., 
New York City. 

Stokes, Thomas, 47 Cedar St., New 
York City. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry, New York City. 

Ward, J. Q. A., 9 West 48th St., New 
York City. 

Ware, William R., Columbia College, 
New York City. 

White, Andrew Dickson, Ithaca. 

Wolcott, Miss Ella L., Elmira. 

Young, J. Edward, New York City. 


OTHER STATES. 


W. G. Hammond, St. Louis, 1/0. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith, Toronto, Caz. 

Rev. Albert G. Lawson, 308 Penn St., 
Camden, J./. 


Francis Wayland, LL.D., New Haven, 
Conn. 

J. W. Hoyt, Cheyenne, Wy. 

Sydney Meyers, Chicago, ///. 














Ln America. 
Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Providence, 
R.I 


Henry Barnard, LL.D., Hartford, 


Conn. 

Moncure Daniel Conway, Esq., New 
York, N.Y. 

Major-Gen. O. O. Howard, Portland, 
Ore. 


Edmund A. Meredith, Esq., Welling- 
ton St., East Toronto, Can. 

Hon. Domingo F. Sarmiento, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., 795 Broadway, 
New York. 


In Great Britain and Ireland. 


Thomas Hughes, M.P., London. 

Sir Walter Crofton, The Close, Win- 
chester. 

Lord Radstock, London. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 24 Cheyne 
Walk, London, S.W. 

Henry Dunning McLeod, Esq., Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, London. 

Alfred Field, Esq., Birmingham. 

Thomas H. Barker, Esq., Manchester. 

Henry W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., Ox- 
ford. 

Miss Edith Simcox, London. 

Miss Louisa Innes Lumsden, Glen- 
bogie, Rhynie, Scotland. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq., London. 

Miss J. Frances Dove, St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 

Lord Hobhouse, 15 Bruton St., Lon- 
don. 

Prof. James Bryce, M.P., London. 

Geoffrey Drage, Esq., London. 








HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 








In France. 


Dr. Thomas W. Evans, Paris. 

M. Jules Simon, Paris. 

M. Emile Muller, Paris. 

M. Joseph Garnier, 14 Rue Richelieu, 
Paris. 

M. August Laugel, 19 Rue de la Ville 
l’Evéque, Paris. 

M. Emile Cacheux, Paris. 

M. Emile Trelat, Paris. 

M. F. Buisson, Paris. 

M. Emil Levasseur, 24 Rue Monsieur 
le Prince, Paris. 

M. Arthur Raffalovich, 19 Avenue 
Hoche, Paris. 


In Germany. 
Dr. Ernest Engel, Royal Statistical 
Bureau, Berlin. 
Ln Italy. 


Signor Martino Beltrani-Scalia, Rome. 

Prof. C. F. Gabba, Pisa. 

Prof. Alberto de Errera, Cavaliere 
della Corana d’ Italia, Venice. 


In Switzerland. 
Prof. Charles Secrétan, Lausanne. 


In Hungary. 
M. E. Horn, M.P., Budapest. 


In Belgium. 


M. P. Buls, Brussels. 
M. Van der Rest, Brussels. 
M. August Couvreur, Brussels. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Journal of Social Science. Containing the transactions of the American 
Association. Nos. I.-V., 8vo, paper, each $1.50. Nos. VI.-XXXI., each 
$1.00. 


ConTENTs oF NuMBER Two.— Current Record of the Association. I. Immigration — Frederick 
Kapp. II. The American Census— James A. Garfield. 111. The Mode of Procedure in 
Cases of Contested Elections— Henry L. Dawes. 1V. The Public Charities of the State of 
New York — Theodore W. Dwight. V. The Public Libraries of the United States — Ains- 
worth R. Spofford. WI. The Science of Transportation — Joseph D. Potts. VII. Vaccina- 
tion — A Report presented by Francis Bacon, William A. Hammond, and David F. Lincoln. 
VIII. The Election of Presidents—Charles Francis Adams, Jr. IX. Life Insurance — 
Sheppard Homans. X. The Administration of Criminal Justice — George C. Barrett. XI. 
Health Laws and their Administration — Elisha Harris. XII. An International Code — 
D. D. Field. XIII. General Intelligence. XIV. Constitution. XV. List of New Mem- 
bers. XVI. List of Works relating to Social Science published in 1869. 


Contents oF Number Turee.—I. Public Parks and the Enlargement of Towns— F. L. Olm- 
sted. II. Art Education in America—C. C. Perkins. IIL. Civilization and Health— 
Francis Bacon. 1V. American System of Patents—S. A. Duncan. V. Nature and Sphere 
of Police Power—T. D. Woolsey. VI. Legislation and Social Science —E. L. Godkin. 
VII. Representation of Minorities —D. D. Field. VIII. Relations of Business Men to 
National Legislation — H. A. Hill. IX. Houses in the Country for Working Men—G. B. 
Emerson. X. Minority Representation in Europe—Thomas Hare. XI. Application of 
Mr. Hare’s System of Voting to the Nomination of Overseers of Harvard College— W. R. 
Ware. XII. General Intelligence. 1. Home. 2. Foreign. 


Number Four is out of print, as well as Numpers Ong, Two, Ture, Ercut, anp Ning 


Contents oF Numer Five.—J. Municipal Government— Dorman B. Eaton. II. Higher 
Education of Women —'T. W. Higginson. III. Restoration of the Currency — Joseph S. 
eo IV. Some Results of the Census— Francis A. Walker. V. Public Vassueiion— 
F. P. Foster. VI. The International— David A. Wasson. VII. Legislation in Relation 
to Pharmacy — G. F. H. Markoe. VIII. General Intelligence. 


CoNTENTS OF NuMBER S1x.— General Meeting at New York. I. Opening Address— George 
William Curtis. II. ‘the Work of Social Science in the United States—F. B. Sanborn. 
III. Financial Administration —G. Bradford. IV. Conference of the Boards of Public 
Charities. V. Pauperism in the City of New York. VI. The Farmers’ Movement in the 
Western States — Willard C. Flagg. VII. Ocean Lanes for Steamship Navigation — Prof. 
B. Peirce. VIII. Rational Principles of Taxation— David A. Wells. IX. American Rail- 
roads — Gardiner G. Hubbard. X. Reformation of Prisoners—Z. R. Brockway. XI. The 
Deaf-mute College at Washington — Edward M. Gallaudet. XII. The Protection of Ani- 
mals —George T. Angell. XIII. American Finance — Prof. W. G. Sumner. 


CONTENTS OF NuMBER SEvEN.—I. Private Property upon the Sea— Rev. Dr. Woolsey. II. 
Conference of Boards of Health. III. (School Hygiene)— Drs. D. F. Lincoln and A. L. 
Carroll. IV. ‘Tent Hospitalsa—Dr. J. F. Jenkins. V. National, State, and Sectarian 
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